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PART I 


Qr 
os Flying-Officer John Vere-Vaughan, the day 
began as unpromisingly as most others. 

Subconsciously, he noted that it was a good day 
for flying, that being really the most interesting and 
important aspect of any day; for to the airman, the 
weather is as important as to the seaman. 

And that this day, from the meteorological point 
of view, was satisfactory, appeared to be the one satis- 
factory feature in a generally unsatisfactory existence. 

To the earth-bound it must seem extraordinary that 
those whose haunt is the empyrean, should ever be 
bored. Nevertheless, to men, young, restless and 
eager, boredom comes inevitably when the scene of 
their activities is an ugly khaki-coloured terrain, flat 
and featureless, surrounded by distant khaki-coloured 
hills; their home a khaki-coloured Fort, their days 
and doings monotonous. For there can be a monotony 
of anything ; and deeds, experiences, events, however 
exciting, become boringly monotonous by endless 
repetition. 

So, to Flying-Officer John Vere-Vaughan, the news 
that there was trouble beyond the Frontier was 
welcome. 

According to rumour, the trouble—news of which 
had been brought by a wandering fakiy known to 
certain British Officers as Ghulam Hyder—was of the 
kind that, not so long ago, could only have been cured 
by such drastic measure as the use of a Brigade of 
all arms ; trouble that, growing with incredible speed 
from bad to worse, would have involved the Govern- 
ment of India in costly expenditure in money and in 
the lives of men, before it could have been dealt with, 
arrested, and cleared up. 
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What formerly necessitated the employment of 
Generals, British Regiments, Sepoy Regiments, Squad- 
rons of Bengal Lancers and British cavalry, Batteries 
of field-guns and mountain artillery, detachments of 
Sappers and Miners, the Signal Corps and the Royal 
Army Service Corps, not to mention thousands of camels 
and mule-carts, and a horde of camp followers, sutlers, 
syces and servants, could nowadays be dealt with by 
a dozen young men and a half-dozen aeroplanes. 

A case indeed of nipping trouble in the bud ; almost 
one of prevention being better than cure. 

To Flying-Officer John Vere-Vaughan it was inter- 
esting and curious that there should be people at 
home—and not only the usual capital-making, vote- 
catching, or doctrinaire politicians—who, while raising 
no objection whatever to admittedly necessary punitive 
or defensive Expeditions of the old-fashioned kind, 
raised flapping hands and shrieking voices of protest 
and horror at the doing of the work by a thousandth 
part of the personnel at a thousandth part of the cost 
and a thousandth part of the loss of life on both sides 
—by the use of the aeroplane and the bomb. 

To him, the idea was strange that the bullet might 
kill its thousands, but the bomb must not kill its tens. 


‘“ Heard the glad news, Vera? ’’ asked John Vere- 
Vaughan’s friend, Flight-Lieutenant Thomas Blake 
Lucke, overtaking him as he entered the Mess. 

“Yes,” replied Vere-Vaughan. ‘‘ You are gazetted 
Air Vice Marshal, aren’t you, Tommy ? ” 

“ By Gum, vice is about right!’ he added. 

“No, I wasn’t referring to my doubtless imminent 
promotion. And unlike yourself, I think of other 
things sometimes. Higher things,’ replied Lucke 
loftily. 

“ Not higher than that, surely.” 

“Yes, ten thousand feet. We are going to lay eggs 
on the Singing Hadji, after all.” 
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“What, is he out again?” 

“Yes. He’s at it again. And Ghulam Hyder is on 
to him again. Now, we're going to be. It was about 
time, when they pushed us up here.”’ 

‘Us? You, you mean,” grunted John Vere- 
Vaughan with his mouth full. 

“Quite,” agreed Flight-Lieutenant Lucke. “ You 
are right . . . Wonder when I shall have to take the 
matter in hand?” 

‘Oh, go at once,” replied Vere-Vaughan, emerging 
from his coffee-cup. ‘‘ Nobody would notice.” 

And while the young men ragged and wrangled, with 
jeer and jest, the fakir Ghulum Hyder, who was also 
Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg, known to his friends 
as Ganesh, talked urgently with the Commandant of 
Hunzana Fort. 


§2 


In a row stood six two-seater fighting scouts, and 
busy about them worked the armourers, fitting deton- 
ators to the bombs, of which each machine carried eight. 

The armourers having completed their work, into 
the cock-pits climbed the young men who nowadays 
answered the raiders with raids, the young men who 
replied, coming down from the air, to those who, 
coming down from the mountains, harried and slew 
the King’s lieges, breaking the Pax Britannica and 
the brittle peace of the Border. 

Having adjusted goggles and harness and settled into 
their respective seats, the pilots taxied the machines 
into the position for taking off, and, at a signal from 
the leader, the engines roared, the machines took off 
and, flying in great circles, gained height sufficient for 
crossing the many miles of lofty mountains which lay 
between Fort Hunzana and Sufed Kot, the stronghold 


of the notorious Singing Hadji and his ever turbulent 
and war-like sect. 
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To Flying-Officer John Vere-Vaughan, the extreme 
cold of the morning was the chief concern. Every- 
thing was familiar and usual ; and, at present, his only 
duty as gunner was to keep a sharp look-out and warn 
his pilot of any change in the formation of the flight 
and of any signals made by its leader. 

All was as usual until, a hundred miles from home 
and at twelve thousand feet, a most unusual morning 
cloud-bank was encountered, a fog, white and dense 
and of a blanketing thickness worthy of London itself. 
And looming above it and through the fringe of it 
were the peaks of the mighty Lushgai chain of moun- 
tain ranges. As the machine disappeared into the fog, 
Vere-Vaughan, already half-frozen, cursed. Why had 
he joined the Air Force? What was wrong with 
the Cavalry, the Gunners or the Infantry? Lucky 
beggars, down there on terra firma or on good horses. 
All nice and warm. Damn this sitting in a mouse’s 
cage wrapped up in white cotton wool, for that was 
what the fog was like. 

Yes, and it wasn’t as though one were merely flying 
blind in a dense fog, which is quite sufficiently beastly, 
but what about flying in it with other machines 
barging about a few inches away? And what about 
flying in a thick fog among damned great mountains a 
few miles high? They’d be right in among them in a 
minute. Like being in the middle of a greatly-magni- 
fied Switzerland. And what about it in this “tropical” 
atmosphere which was so disgustingly bumpy ? 

What a life! Who’d be an airman? Thank God 
Tommy Lucke was such a great lad at the joy-stick. 
One of the best pilots ever. Still, if another machine 
barged into him, or a mountain got up and hit him, 
what good would his skill be? 

God, that was a pocket! Big, deep, and empty as 
his own. What a funny noise a machine always made 
going through a thick fog. Swishing. Almost like a 
speed-boat on the water. 
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Did Tommy hate it as much as he did, flying like 
this when one couldn’t see the wing-tips? It must 
be as much as he could do to see his instruments. He 
himself couldn’t see them, even from where he was. 

Well, there was one thing. Nobody could accuse 
him of missing signals, and there was no need for him 
to stand up in the draught from the propeller and 
keep on dodging about and looking round for them. 
Just crouch down in the cock-pit and try to keep 
warm. 


Did Tommy know where he was and what he was 
doing, and whether he was upside down or inside out 
or flying sideways ; or backwards, like a sooner-bird 
which proceeds in that direction during a sand-storm 
so as to keep the sand out of its eyes? Or was it 
because the sooner-bird would sooner fly that way so 
as to see where he has been ? 

Well, he and Tommy would never see where they 
had been, and they’d never be where they had seen 
if this fog lasted much longer. They’d crash into the 
side of a mountain and that would be that. 

Sad... Two promising young officers... 
Always promising something or other. 

How curiously one’s mind worked in such circum- 
stances. Or wasn’t it working? A strange thing, 
the human make-up. Presumably, he ought to be 
terrified. And really, if you came to think of it, one 
couldn't be in much greater danger than buzzing along 
at this speed in a jumble with five other machines 
and five hundred mountain-peaks. Couldn’t possibly. 

Oughtn’t Tommy to give it up and turn back? No, 
Tommy wasn’t of the turning-back sort. Besides, how 
could he, even if he wanted to. It would be more 
dangerous than going on. Bound to fly slap into a 
mountain-side if he left his course and tried to turn 
now. They must be at ten or twelve thousand and 
these mountains must go from fifteen to eighteen 
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thousand... Were they climbing? And would 
they neatly knock the top off Sufed Mountain... 
and the souls out of their bodies ? 

He ought to feel frightened to death, for it was 
ghastly, this waiting for sudden and certain destruction. 

And yet he wasn’t frightened, although he felt that 
he had every reason to be, and that, in any other 
danger equally great, he’d have been jibbering with 
terror. 

Perhaps not, though. Tommy had told him how 
once, when out hunting, he had fallen off his horse— 
Tommy was quite good at falling off a horse, and could 
fly any breed of plane better than ride any brand of 
horse—had fallen off his horse and been dragged. 
There was the horse, galloping Hell-for-leather across 
country, and Tommy bumping along on the ground, 
being worn to a shadow by friction with the bare 
earth, the hard going which was not grass but the 
usual gravel, sand, stone, and baked soil of the Indian 
matdan, and with the horse’s hooves clattering and 
smashing close beside his poor old bumping head. 
And on being asked as to his sensations, Tommy had 
sworn that he had not been frightened in the least. 
And not merely because he hadn’t had time to be, or 
that he was stunned and stupid, or stupider than 
usual. He said his mind had been a kind of blank, 
blanker than usual. And that he had merely won- 
dered what was going to happen. 

What had happened was that the stirrup leather had 
come adrift from the saddle, and the horse had galloped 
on, leaving Tommy the worse for wear. And it was 
only then that he had begun to feel frightened, he 
said ; or rather, to realize what a frightfully narrow 
escape he had had. 

But the point was that Tommy had survived all 
right. 

He had come out of that nasty scrape with only 
a few—scrapes. 
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And so they would, this time. They’d be all right. 
Tommy’s luck would hold. And they’d neither hit 
another plane nor a mountain-side. It would be just 
like good old Tommy’s luck to fly blind, straight 
through a defile with a few thousand feet of mountain- 
side sticking up a few yards away on either wing ; 
go through it like a train going through a deep cutting. 
Nobody else but Tommy would ever have found the 
entrance or kept straight through. 

But, God, how he wished something would happen 

. This was really beginning to get on his nerves. 
He had wondered what it would be like to fly through 
these mountains if ever they were caught in this 
country in a fog—and now he knew. 

How long had they been in it? What had hap- 
pened to the rest of the flight ? Had they been as 
lucky as Tommy, or had they all... .? 

Why didn’t something happen ? 


What did happen was that the fog thinned, a break 
occurred, and, far below, the ground was dimly visible. 
They were through the mountain range and flying over 
a wide tract of level country. 

And also they were alone. 

John Vere-Vaughan groaned in spirit. That almost 
certainly meant that there were five wrecks behind 
them ; that, in five steep-sided nullahs, lay five tangled 
masses of fabric and machinery ; five mangled messes 
of flesh and blood and bone. 

And the best one could hope for them was that 
death had been instantaneous. 

The only comfort was that almost certainly it had. 

But no, it would hardly be a case of tangled masses. 
Smithereens, more likely. For each machine carried 
eight bombs. Yes, death would be instantaneous all 
right. No burning . 

Hullo ; Tommy was diving sharply. 

Did he know exactly where he was; or was he 
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going down to pick up a landmark? Presumably he 
knew this country pretty well, but... 

A quarter of an hour or so later, Vere-Vaughan saw 
a big fort or fortified village on a plateau. 

Evidently Tommy recognized the place. 

Yes, this was it; or he would not have dropped 
to a thousand feet and turned. 

Now for business. 

Four times the machine flew across the plateau, on 
each occasion dropping a couple of bombs. That the 
eight explosions would cause much loss of life was 
extremely improbable, as the Pathan villagers would 
long ago have made for their caves and natural bomb- 
proof dug-outs, which required no digging, deep in 
the solid rock of the sides of the nullah that flanked 
the plateau near the village wall. 

That was all to the good. One did not want women 
and children to suffer for the deeds of their outlaw- 
raider husbands, fathers, sons and brothers. What 
was highly desirable was good luck and good judg- 
ment in getting some of the bombs on to the big 
watch-towers, and to do all possible damage to the 
walls and battlements of the fortified village. 

But for the fog there would have been forty-eight 
bombs instead of eight, for carrying out the work of 
destruction and teaching the Singing Hadji of Sufed 
Kot that times were changed and methods improved 
—from the point of view of his enemies, at any rate. 

Still, eight hearty explosions in the right places 
would give him and his followers something to think 
about, and damp their aggressive ardour. Raiding ; 
the fomentation of discord, trouble and strife; and 
the preaching of jehad,1 would appear less attractive 
pastimes and pursuits now that this new weapon 
could and would be used against them. 

The fourth trip and the eighth explosion. 

And what now? Would Tommy try to fly back 

1 Holy war. 
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through that fog, trusting to his wonderful luck and 
skill once again? Not that skill was going to be 
much good, when they were into that stifling all- 
enveloping mist again. Like a blind man trying torun 
headlong through a trackless forest of trees. They’d 
certainly share the fate of the other five planes on the 
return journey. Those five—and the ten menwho... 

It didn’t bear thinking of. 

Hullo! What was that ? 

There was a ragged volley of rifle-fire from below, 
several bullets striking the plane. 

Did the beggars know that the machine only carried 
eight bombs and had dropped them all? At any rate, 
they had evidently swarmed out from their caves, 
dug-outs and hiding-places under the great boulders, 
on the explosion of the last bomb. 

Good. The lesson could be driven home and the 
outlaws taught that there was danger to more than 
their watch-towers and walls, if they came out into 
the open. 

They’d forgotten the machine-gun, or perhaps were 
ignorant of the fact that the strange bird that laid 
the explosive eggs carried such a thing. 

A brief duel. Machine-gun versus a few score rifles, 
would be an exhilarating bit of sport. And not 
exactly sport without danger, either ; for these fellows 
were very fine marksmen. 

But surely Tommy was going to turn, dive at them, 
and give him a chance of getting off a pan of ammuni- 
tion at them ? 

Yes, there was quite a crowd of them in their dirty- 
white and grey clothing, streaming up from the nullah, 
some shooting as they ran, others kneeling and resting 
their rifles on convenient boulders. Now it was his 
turn to show the Singing Hadji something. 

As these thoughts flashed through his mind, Vere- 
Vaughan rose in his seat, seized the gun-ring of his 
Lewis, and glanced at his pilot. 
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Things happened quickly. 

Good God! What was Tommy doing? 

Tommy was sinking down, as it were, in his cock- 
pit. Tommy was collapsing ; sagging; and swaying 
in his seat and harness. And Tommy was bleeding 
copiously. 

Tommy had been hit. His head was nodding. 

Was he dead ? 

No. For suddenly he had pulled the joy-stick back, 
and put the nose of the machine up. 

Thank God for that! First of all, flying through 
lofty mountain and dense fog and then flying with a 
dead pilot at a few hundred feet ! 

But he was badly wounded. Could he last out, to 
get home ? 

What would be the best thing to do? 

Had he better climb across and... .? 

Suddenly Vere-Vaughan’s heart seemed to stand 
still, his blood to freeze in his veins, as he realized that 
the machine was out of control; that, for no reason, 
it was banking with terrific suddenness and steepness, 
so that the rigging throbbed like harp-strings, vibrated 
and strained as though everything must come adrift. 

And then it fell, spinning; spinning dizzily, like 
a whirling dervish. 

Flung against his gun and pinned there by the 
force of the speed of the spin, he clung, sick, giddy 
and suffocated, with closed eyes, gasping for breath, 
and waiting for the inevitable crash—and, as he did 
so, had time to think of those others who had crashed 
with eight bombs beneath them. There was a chance, 
an infinitesimal chance, for him. For those others, 
there had been none. 

How many minutes had passed since Tommy had 
been hit? Only a few seconds, probably. One 
couldn't have been falling at this speed for longer than 
that. 

Suddenly the machine heeled over and dived head- 
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long, nose downward, at a speed too great for the air- 
indicator to record. 

The end... 

No! Tommy had moved; had come to life; had 
pulled himself together; and was working with joy- 
stick and rudder-bar. 

Just as the ground seemed to rush up at Vere- 
Vaughan to strike with hideous impact, the machine 
answered stick and helm, and though with horrible 
jarring shudder, righted itself, swooped forward, and 
began to climb. 

And as Vere-Vaughan drew thankful breath of relief, 
and felt as though his heart had resumed its beating, 
new danger loomed ahead. Tommy was steering 
straight for the fog-blanketed mountains. Suppose he 
lost control again ? 


He had done so already. Again he lurched sideways, 
his head falling forward on his chest. Dead. 

No! He was all right again. 

Now what? What would be the best thing for 
Vere-Vaughan todo? How bad was Tommy feeling ? 
Was he done in? 

Again Vere-Vaughan rose to his feet. No. Tommy 
had pulled himself together once more. And about 
time, too, as the machine, swift and straight as an 
arrow, flew towards the mist through which now 
loomed the vast wall of a mountain-side. 

Straight into the fog. Straight at the mountain, 
whose face, towering up to its peak, sloped slightly 
from them. 

What was Tommy doing? Quick! Tommy was 
lurching, sagging, slumping again, his head falling side- 
ways to his shoulder. 

Another second and... 

For the last time, Tommy’s brave soul came up from 
beneath the swirling waters of Lethe, peered through 
the swiftly-closing mists of death. He raised his head, 
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opened his eyes, grasped the control-column and 
changed the angle of the plane’s direction in time to 
prevent a head-on crash ; changed it so that the angle 
of the aeroplane’s climb almost coincided with that 
of the mountain-side, so that, as he died, and nerveless 
eye and hand and foot ceased to function, the crash 
was more that of a terrific landing that sends the 
machine bounding and bouncing to its final somersault, 
than that crash which drives it in one final and tre- 
mendous impact to utter splintering smash and com- 
plete disintegration and destruction. 


Flying-Officer John Vere-Vaughan suddenly realized 
that it was all over; that he was at rest; at peace; 
and unhurt. 

Also that he was in the uncomfortable and undig- 
nified position of hanging upside-down. 

Yes, Tommy had been right about that being 
frightened business. Once he himself had realized 
that he was for it, he hadn’t been frightened. He had 
felt, so far as he felt anything at all, resigned ; remote ; 
rather like a spectator ; as though he himself stood by, 
watching himself about to be killed, and not very 
greatly interested in the matter. 

While there had been a chance, he had been terrified 
at the thought of Tommy being hit and the machine 
being out of control; and at the thought of their 
having to try to fly back through the fog-wrapped 
mountains with Tommy bleeding to death. But from 
the moment he had seen that the crash was inevitable, 
he had not been frightened. 

He decided that, on the whole, he had felt rather 
glad that the business was over, the threat and the 
danger past—although it wasn’t past. 

Perhaps the knowledge that nothing could be done 
and that the inevitable end was now imminent, had 
had an anodyne effect. Nature’s mental-anesthetic. 

But what a long, long second, fear or no fear, it had 
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been between the realization that the crash was now 
coming, and the actual hitting of the ground; and 
again, between the first hitting of the ground and the 
end of the terrific bounce up into the air. They must 
have leapt thirty feet high; and God alone knew 
how far, before they bounced again, and then somer- 
saulted and lay still. Quite a voyage, from the first 
crash of the under-carriage to the somersault and final 
smash. 

But that meant that Tommy must actually have 
attempted a landing on the steep mountain-side. 

Splendid Tommy ! 

How long had he been dangling here upside-down ? 
Not a dozen seconds, probably. Well, a dozen too 
long, anyway, especially for poor Lucke. 

“Tommy!” he shouted. “Hi, Tommy! You 
there?” 

What a silly thing to say. Of course he was there. 

“Tommy! Are you all nght ?” 

What an idiotic thing to ask. How could he be 
all right when he had been so badly hit that he had 
collapsed twice ? 

Feeling for the safety-belt catch, Vere-Vaughan 
found it, released himself from his safety-harness and 
fell, head first, from his seat in the cock-pit to the 
ground beneath, his helmet saving him from anything 
worse than an uncomfortable neck-jarring bump. 

Scrambling out from under the machine, he rose to 
his feet, stooped beside the pilot’s cock-pit and again 
called, 

“Tommy! Are you badly hurt? Tommy...” 

There was no reply. 

Crouching, he crawled under the over-turned aero- 
plane, felt about until he found the catch of Lucke’s 
safety-belt, released it, and vainly endeavoured to do 
something to break his friend’s fall, as the sharp click 
told him that he had unfastened him. 

Crawling out again backwards from under the 
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machine, he dragged Lucke after him, turned him over 
on to his back, unbuttoned his tunic, and, ere long, 
realized that he was dead. 

Yes, Tommy was dead. 

A bullet had struck him in the right side, and evi- 
dently passing upward, must have pierced his liver 
and lungs; probably gone very near his heart. 

With a lump in his throat, Vere-Vaughan realized 
that Tommy, mortally wounded, had flown the 
machine; had, with a supreme effort, in the very 
article of death, summoned the strength and skill and 
courage deliberately and accurately to do the one thing 
that could be done. Coming out of a brief faint or 
passing coma or unconsciousness, he had seen that 
they were flying straight into the steep mountain-side ; 
and, even as he died, had put the machine's nose up 
so that, instead of smashing, like a bullet against a 
wall, it had landed. 

As he died, Tommy had saved his friend’s life. 

And now what? Here he was, with a smashed 
machine, over a hundred miles from home and on the 
wrong side of the mountains, in the heart of the enemy’s 
country—and might as well be a thousand, for all the 
chance he had of finding his way back, without a 
guide and food. 

What had he better do first ? Set fire to the machine, 
of course, and then give poor Tommy some sort of 
decent burial. 

Producing a box of matches from the side pocket 
of his tunic and a field pocket-book from another, 
Vere-Vaughan tore out several pages, made a little 
heap of them underneath a wing, near where its tip 
rested on the ground, set fire to the paper, and dis- 
covered that, owing to the mist, the fabric was too 
wet to burn. 

A quick look round the machine showed that every 
part of it was covered in drops of moisture as though 
after heavy rain, and that in its present condition, it 
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would be impossible to set the wreck alight with 
matches. 

Well, then, something must be done with the petrol. 
Or, in the present state of affairs, if he sprinkled petrol 
and lit it, would it just burn itself out, without setting 
fire to the machine ? 

Of course not. He must be more shaken and rattled 
than he had supposed. He had overlooked the fact 
that the machine was upside-down. Still he had 
only to turn on the petrol, spill plenty on the ground, 
and then fire a light from the Very pistol into 
it. Wasn’t the seat specially made of inflammable 
material ? But if the petrol-tank blew up and there 
was an explosion and then a lot of smoke as the 
machine burned, it would give his position away. 

Well, that couldn’t be helped. It was his duty to 
destroy the machine. 

Then there was the ammunition. That would make 
a good row, popping off, when the fire burned up. A 
row of that sort would soon bring the Tnbesmen down 
on him. Or up to him. Anyhow, it must not fall 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Then there was the machine-gun too. He had 
better climb back into the wreckage and put the gun 
out of action. He could do that pretty effectively 
with a couple of minutes’ work on the lock, and by 
banging the sights with a stone. 

Yes, and when he had made a good job of the plane 
and the gun, he’d take the Very pistol and lights 
away with him. Might come in very useful when 
search planes came over, as they would be sure to 
do, sooner or later, when the mist cleared out of the 
mountains, 

What could he do about poor Tommy? It would 
be impossible to get his body away. No plane could 
ever land anywhere near here, even if the place could 
be spotted. Perhaps he could find a suitable cave 
handy. Pile up a little cairn of stones, anyhow. 
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Well, this wouldn’t do. The longer he stood staring, 
the worse he’d... 

Bang ! 

A bullet struck a boulder close beside his head. 
After him already, were they ? The vultures and the 
feast. 

As he flung himself down, another rifle was fired. 
Another. And another. 

Were they going to shoot him up, at long range, and 
then come across for the loot? Better that than 
being taken alive. They were nasty people in this 
part of the world. The ordinary Border outlaws and 
ghazts who were in the habit of raiding Peshawar ; 
attacking convoys in the passes; shooting British 
officers in the back, from behind the Khyber rocks and 
bushes, and those kinds of games, were bad enough, 
but they were sufficiently sophisticated and civilized 
to consider a captive British Officer from the ransom 
point of view. And if they decided to do him in, 
they would shoot him or just cut his throat—without 
frills. 

But it would be rather a different matter with the 
wild men in this part of the world, so far from the 
Border. They might have neither the experience nor 
the facilities for sound financial use of prisoners. 

And, by Jove, if one fell into the hands of the Singing 
Hadj1 of Sufed Kot, one would know all about it! 
Particularly after his unfortunate Giltraza experience 
of what happens to those who wantonly attack the 
outposts of the British Raj. 

With a swift wriggle, roll and scramble, Vere- 
Vaughan got behind a boulder. Well, they couldn’t 
hit him there—from that direction, at any rate—but 
the firing would of course bring others, and they’d 
soon get all round him. If only he could have got his 
Lewis-gun into action! But those Pathan marksmen 
would make a sieve of him long before he could dismount 
the gun, get it out of the wreckage, and mount it, after 
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a fashion, with sticks and stones and string. Where 
it was, upside-down in the machine, it was absolutely 
useless. 

Even if he lived long enough to do anything of the 
sort, and got the gun into action, resting on some 
stones, it would bound about like a flea in a frying-pan, 
and there would not be the slightest chance of his 
doing any execution among scattered sharp-shooters 
who were also past-masters at the art of taking cover. 

On the other hand, they’d never close in on him so 
long as he had got the dreaded “‘ bah-bah-rifle ’’ waiting 
for them. For there is no weapon that the Tribesman, 
however brave, fierce and fanatical, respects and fears 
more than he does the machine-gun. 

No, they’d work round into positions whence they 
could see him, and take pot-shots at him while they 
starved him out. And, incidentally, he realized that 
he was already feeling pretty empty, and was possessed 
of a thirst which, at the right time and place, would 
have been beyond all price. 

Hullo; that was a close one. Somebody had got 
round to a flank where he could enfilade him. 

What about when it grew dark? They’d rush him, 
of course. Yes, close in at dusk, like vultures round a 
dying beast. 

What had he better do? If only he could keep 
them off until relief planes came over and he could 
make a dash for the plane, get the Very pistol and fire 
a signal. 

Not very much hope then, though, unless it were 
at night, which it wouldn’t be, of course. And anyway, 
no machine could land and take off again within miles 
of this awful spot. 

No, perhaps the best thing would be to wait until. 
the sun got to the plane and dried it. Then he’d have 
another try at getting it alight, before they killed him. 
That would be the best thing. 

Yes, with good luck and good judgment he might 
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make it a pretty barren victory for them. Two dead 
Sahibs, a burnt-out plane and a smashed Lewis-gun. 

Suddenly his helmet was jerked sideways. 

By Jove, that was a near one. He had better edge 
round the boulder a bit. Or would that expose him 
from the front ? 

If only the machine were dry, he’d make a dash for 
it now. Get round behind it, and have it all burning 
merrily before they pipped him. 

The sounds of sniping suddenly increased, and so 
grew in volume that it was as though an attempt was 
being made to prevent his doing precisely what he 
had intended. 

Forestalling his rush, were they ? Going to make 
him keep his head down ? 

Precisely that. 

The firing ceased suddenly and completely. 

There was a pattering of horny feet, and, with a rush, 
a mob of tribesmen swarmed up from below, over the 
curve of the mountain-flank ; while simultaneously, 
two other crowds swiftly converged, on either side, 
upon the boulder behind which he crouched. 

That was that, then. 

Vere-Vaughan rose to his feet as the three hordes of 
huge and hardy mountaineers, active as cats and 
strong as buffaloes, with wild yells and brandished 
rifles, bore down upon him and engulfed him. 

It was like being overwhelmed by a wave, each drop 
of which was a devil; like being borne down beneath 
a surging avalanche of great savage apes that clutched 
and tore and snatched and rent, as though their one 
desire was to tear him asunder. 

But even as he fought desperately, driving his fists 
into open-mouthed wild-eyed hairy faces, he realized 
that the great Khyber knives, the small needle-pointed 
Pathan daggers, the heavy rifle-butts, were not being 
used, and that he was to be taken alive. 

Before a blow on the head knocked him senseless, he 
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saw that what had seemed about to happen to him 
was actually happening to the plane. It was being 
literally torn to pieces, rent asunder, destroyed, by 
the wild triumphant masses that swarmed upon it and 
covered it, like a million ants upon the body of a fallen 
bird. 

And the devilish brutes were hacking Tommy’s body 
to pieces. 


When he recovered consciousness, he found that he 
was lying on the ground, his clothes in rags, his nose 
bleeding, an eye closed, his head one agonizing ache, 
but otherwise undamaged, unwounded, his arms and 
legs unhurt. 

That was something to be thankful for. While one 
can walk, one can escape—perhaps. 

But what was the idea? Ransom or torture? If 
they took him to the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot, as 
presumably they would, his fate would depend entirely 
on whether the Hadji would prefer to get a considerable 
sum in sacks of silver Indian rupees, or whether he'd 
prefer to get a little of his own back on the British 
Government in the person of one of its officers, in 
bia for his heavy defeat after the siege of Giltraza 

ort. 

It had been a humiliating end to his wonderful jehad 
which, starting at Sufed Kot, was to have taken Giltraza 
and then swept like an avalanche through the passes, 
over the Border, down into the Indus valley, to lay waste 
the country of the Infidels from Peshawar to Calcutta, 
harrying and slaying the Hindu mlecchas} and over- 
throwing the Government of their white Infidel rulers. 

As he scuttled home with his tail between his legs, 
with a punitive column after him, the Hadji must have 
made himself some promises—to be kept when the time 
"Was again ripe and his Russian friends ready to help 
him once more. 


1 Out-casts, unbelievers. 
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Yes, there would be considerable rejoicings in the 
valleys of the Sufed Kot when a European officer was 
brought in alive, as a gift to the Singing Hadji. 

A nasty situation. Probably the British had no 
more venomously vindictive enemy than this Mullah. 
And, apart from him and his personal hatred, the 
attitude of all Pathans towards flying-officers was 
peculiar. Apparently, they regarded them as persons 
of tremendous importance and value to the British 
Government, and considered them as a breed of super- 
men whose marvellous gifts, powers, and knowledge, 
enabled them to fly about the sky, and, from the 
safety of their altitude, to rain death upon their 
enemies beneath. 

Well, that might be all to the good, and weigh 
sufficiently with these people to decide them upon a 
course of action of their own, independent of their 
spiritual suzerain, the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot. 
They might, after all, know enough to do a deal with 
the British Government on their own account; and 
that might be the reason why they had only knocked 
him about, and not slashed him to pieces with those 
awful Khyber knives, which were really swords. 

On the other hand, they had been doing some pretty 
useful shooting, and had undoubtedly put one bullet 
through the top of his helmet; but there again, the 
close shooting might have been just clever Pathan 
marksmanship, to pin him down where he was, while 
the others surrounded his position and rushed him. 
Also to keep him from setting the plane alight and 
putting the machine-gun out of action. 

And that was a bad business, the machine-gun. 
They’d get that all right. And the ammunition. 
They'd have plenty of -303 S.A. stuff of their own too, 
to use in it. 

The plane didn’t matter. They had made about as 
big a mess of that as he could have done by burning it. 
By the sounds of rending, cracking and crashing, they 
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were going to reduce it to matchwood and scraps, each 
man securing a souvenir. What about the engine? 
A pity there wasn’t a bomb or a hand-grenade there 
that they could smash too. 


What were this lot all wrangling about, and squab- 
bling over? How different their fiercely gabbled 
Pushtu was from the Peshawar munsht’s measured 
cadences and slow considered speech. He had thought 
he was making good progress with his Pushtu, but he 
could hardly understand one of the sentences that these 
people were screaming at each other. 

Probably quarrelling as to whether they should cut 
his throat or not. 

What had he better do? Lie doggo, or sit up and 
put in a word for himself ; suggest ransom, and appeal 
to their greed. 

Owing to the extreme poverty of their soil and the 
hardship of their lives, the Pathans were about the 
most avaricious and grasping fellows on the face of 
the earth. If they would only keep him themselves, 
and not pass him on to the Hadji, surely he could 
persuade them that he was more valuable alive than 
dead ; or rather, that he was valuable to them alive, 
and that his death, if they murdered him, would lead 
to heavy punishment ; that sooner or later, the long 
_arm of the law of the British Raj would reach out as 
far as here. 

Could he put that into Pushtu? Probably they 
wouldn't listen. They considered that this air-fighting 
was an abominable business. Most unfair. It was 
openly said in Peshawar that, once upon a time, the 
British had been fine and honourable foes who fought 
man to man, rifle to rifle, and bayonet to knife. Foes 
who scrapped up and down the Border, through the 
passes and over the hills, and, by no means alwa 
winning, gave good sport. They had liked the Sahibs 
very much in those days, and had enjoyed the various 
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shows, Black Mountain, Tirah, Malakand, Tochi, 
Afghan wars; all of them. And what with their 
perfect knowledge of the terrain, their mountaineering 
skill and hardihood, and the fact that their rifles were 
every bit as good as the British rifles—and in point 
of fact, very often were British rifles—things had been 
fairly equal; and when not equal, had, at any rate, 
been very good fun. 

And now the British, who considered themselves 
sportsmen, and war the best of all sports, had gone and 
spoilt war. Spoil-sports, that’s what they were. 

Thus the talk of the bazaars of Peshawar, and what 
is said in the balconied houses of the bazaars of Pesha- 
war 1s what is thought throughout not only the Border 
but throughout Afghanistan, Baluchistan, the Sarhad, 
Chitral, Khurassan, Turkestan, the Pamirs, and all 
that Asian world. 

Hullo, that was plain enough. Someone had 
shouted. 

“Bring him to the Maltk, I say.” 

And someone else : 

“No, to the Mullah. The Mullah—who is as ten 
Maltks.”’ 

The Mullah presumably would be the Singing Hadji 
of Sufed Kot himself, and the Malek the local Chief or 
Khan. Or possibly the Mullah wasn’t the Hadji, but 
the local Holy Man; and so far, perhaps, it was a 
case of State versus Church; the secular party, the 
Malstk’s henchmen, wanting to take him to that indi- 
vidual’s fortified village, presumably nearby, for 
ransom ; and the ecclesiastical party wanting to run 
him off to the Mullah, who would most certainly have 
him handed over to the Singing Hadji, probably for 
execution. And by all accounts, the Singing Hadji’s 
executions were apt to be drastic and slow. 

What a hellish din. They’d be fighting among them- 
selves in a moment. How long had he been lying 
there? Probably a whole minute or less. Might be 
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as well to get up and try to weigh in on the side of the 
Malik’s lot. For somehow, he felt that, if there were 
a chance at all, it would be rather with State than 
Church, be rather with the Maltk’s greed of gain than 
the Mullah’s greed of vengeance. Much more likely 
that the Malik would be a bit of a sportsman than that 
the Mullah would—with his odium theologicum added 
to his natural enmity toward the invader. 

By all accounts, nine-tenths of the Border trouble 
was fomented by the Mullahs, who had the most fiercely 
fanatical religious hatred of the Infidel, whose liberal 
and tolerant ideas of education were undermining the 
blind belief of the Sons of the Prophet in their spiritual 
leaders. 

To this Mullah, whether he were the Singing Hadji 
himself or not, the British Officer stood for what was 
even more detestable than invasion—innovation ; 
what was even more horrible than political intrusion— 
religious deterioration. 

It was the might of the Mullah that was threatened, 
his hitherto unquestioned arbitrary and complete 
power in a country where, except for the hereditary 
Khans, other potentates and powers were not tolerated. 

| In the Free Country of the Border no man was king, 
i but every Mullah was a monarch in the district that 
‘he ruled through the religious faith and obedience of 
“his fanatical flock. 


Hullo, it was warming up... Aman, unusually big, 
brawny and active, even among those huge mountain- 
eers, had suddenly whipped out his Khyber knife, 
seized the beard of a man who was thrusting his 
. furious face into his own, as he screamed, 

“The Mullah! The Mullah! The Mullah!’ and 
slashed him across the neck, the broad blade sinking 
‘down to the bone. There'd be a free fight in a minute, 
, and the captive would get the benefit. Somebody 
would give him a swipe with one of those ghastly 
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shows, Black Mountain, Tirah, Malakand, Tochi, 
Afghan wars; all of them. And what with their 
perfect knowledge of the terrain, their mountaineering 
skill and hardihood, and the fact that their mfles were 
every bit as good as the British rifles—and in point 
of fact, very often were British rifles—things had been 
fairly equal; and when not equal, had, at any rate, 
been very good fun. 

And now the British, who considered themselves 
sportsmen, and war the best of all sports, had gone and 
spoilt war. Spoil-sports, that’s what they were. 

Thus the talk of the bazaars of Peshawar, and what 
is said in the balconied houses of the bazaars of Pesha- 
war is what is thought throughout not only the Border 
but throughout Afghanistan, Baluchistan, the Sarhad, 
Chitral, Khurassan, Turkestan, the Pamirs, and all 
that Asian world. 

Hullo, that was plain enough. Someone had 
shouted. 

“Bring him to the Malk, I say.” 

And someone else: 

“No, to the Mullah. The Mullah—who is as ten 
Maltks.” 

The Mullah presumably would be the Singing Hadji 
of Sufed Kot himself, and the Malk the local Chief or 
Khan. Or possibly the Mullah wasn’t the Hadji, but 
the local Holy Man; and so far, perhaps, it was a 
case of State versus Church; the secular party, the 
Malk’s henchmen, wanting to take him to that indi- 
vidual’s fortified village, presumably nearby, for 
ransom ; and the ecclesiastical party wanting to run 
him off to the Mullah, who would most certainly have 
him handed over to the Singing Hadji, probably for 
execution. And by all accounts, the Singing Hadji’s 
executions were apt to be drastic and slow. 

What a hellish din. They’d be fighting among them- 
selves in a moment. How long had he been lying 
there? Probably a whole minute or less. Might be 
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as well to get up and try to weigh in on the side of the 
Maltk’s lot. For somehow, he felt that, if there were 
a chance at all, it would be rather with State than 
Church, be rather with the Maltk’s greed of gain than 
the Mullah’s greed of vengeance. Much more likely 
that the Malzk would be a bit of a sportsman than that 
the Mullah would—with his odium theologicum added 
to his natural enmity toward the invader. 

By all accounts, nine-tenths of the Border trouble 
‘was fomented by the Mullahs, who had the most fiercely 
fanatical religious hatred of the Infidel, whose liberal 
and tolerant ideas of education were undermining the 
blind belief of the Sons of the Prophet in their spiritual 
leaders. 

To this Mullah, whether he were the Singing Hadji 
himself or not, the British Officer stood for what was 
even more detestable than invasion—innovation ; 
‘what was even more horrible than political intrusion— 
religious deterioration. 

It was the might of the Mullah that was threatened, 
his hitherto unquestioned arbitrary and complete 
power in a country where, except for the hereditary 
Khans, other potentates and powers were not tolerated. 
In the Free Country of the Border no man was king, 
but every Mullah was a monarch in the district that 
he ruled through the religious faith and obedience of 
his fanatical flock. 


Hullo, it was warmingup ... Aman, unusually big, 
brawny and active, even among those huge mountain- 
eers, had suddenly whipped out his Khyber knife, 
seized the beard of a man who was thrusting his 
furious face into his own, as he screamed, 

“The Mullah! The Mullah! The Mullah!” and 
slashed him across the neck, the broad blade sinking 
down tothe bone. There'd be a free fight in a minute, 
and the captive would get the benefit. Somebody 
would give him a swipe with one of those ghastly 
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butchers’ knives—one of the Mullah lot probably, to 
spite the Maltk men. He had better do something 
about it. 

God, how his head hurt! Would he go giddy and 
fall down again, if he scrambled to his feet ? 

A diversion came from the direction of the wreck 
of the aeroplane. Someone had found the Very pistol 
and fired it off. As the scrimmage was suspended 
while all heads turned that way, Vere-Vaughan rose 
to his feet, his aching head seeming to spin upon his 
shoulders. 

“ Hi!” he shouted in the momentary lull, as he 
swayed. And as all heads turned toward him, he 
bawled in Pushtu: 

“Listen! The Sirkar gives big rewards for the 
Sahibs who fly. Ransom. Take me to the Malik. 
Rupees. Backsheesh for everybody.” 

And led by the man who had slain the Muliah’s 
representative, the Malsk’s party, grouping themselves 
about him, began to hustle him down the mountain- 
side. Evidently these had chosen the better part— 
or hoped they had. Let those who wished to waste 
their time in tearing the magic flying devil-carriage 
to pieces, do so; let those silly fools who wanted to 
hand good money over to the Mullah, say so; but let 
wise men see that their Maitk and their village got the 
rupees. They’d take the cash and let the credit, of 
slaying an Infidel, go. So—on to the village. 

Staggering, stumbling and falling, Vere-Vaughan 
was shepherded down the mountain-side ; and, by the 
time he was shaking with fatigue, reached the plain 
and a distant view of a village which, from the aero- 
plane, he had not seen, whether by reason of intervening 
mountain or impenetrable mist, he did not know. 

Thank God, they had flown a long way from the 
fortified place that they had recently bombed! There 
might be a certain amount of personal feeling in the 
minds of the inhabitants of that particular spot. Not 
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that any of them had been killed, but as house- 
holders they must have suffered a good deal of damage 
and loss. And moreover, they might claim that he 
was their lawful prey— although this gang had actually 
caught him—inasmuch as it was a shot from one of 
their rifles that had hit the pilot and so brought down 
the machine. Yes, it was truly lucky that that Fort 
and village were quite a good many miles away, as they 
must be, for poor Tommy had flown the machine, or 
it had flown itself, for quite a while after they had 
turned and left the place. 

The people there would be bound to hear all about 
it, though. The news of the bringing down of a flying 
devil-carriage would be known throughout the whole 
Border country, in a day or two. 

However, by the time they came to claim him, the 
Maltk of this village would have made up his mind, 
and made his little arrangements too; and if he had 
decided to hold the prisoner for ransom, he would 
jolly well hold him. At least it was to be hoped he 
would ; though it seemed a bit improbable that he 
would be able to defy the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot 
when he came to hear of it, and demanded the prisoner’s 
surrender, as surely he would. 

Hullo; he was going to faint. He could go no 
further. He was done. That must have been a 
proper blow he got on the head. Probably a swipe 
from a gun-butt. And, but for his helmet, he’d have 
been out for the long count, with concussion of the 
brain, if nothing worse. He must sit down. 

He fell rather than sat, and at once discovered that, 
in thinking he could go no further, he was mistaken. 
For promptly his captors started to beat him unmerci- 
fully ; and by the time he had been violently struck 
across the face and head by horny hands; kicked in 
the ribs; and had received a few heavy blows across 
his arms and shoulders from sticks, shoe-heels and the 
cleaning-rods of Martini rifles, he realized that he 
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could go quite a long way yet. It was humiliating 
beyond speech, painful beyond words, but probably, 
these callous and ruffianly brutes were saving his 
life. 

For, down the mountain-side after them came a 
smaller but violently vociferating crowd of Mullah’s 
men, evidently nobler souls than these his captors, 
inasmuch as they put blood before backsheesh, punish- 
ment of the Infidel invader before ransom and reward. 

Thrusting the others aside, the big leader who had 
already killed one man that morning, seized Vere- 
Vaughan by the arm, jerked him to his feet, and shouted 
in Pushtu: 

‘“‘Come on, you fool. They’ll slash your guts out 
if they get you.” 

And with an effort of will which was a triumph of 
mind over matter, Vere-Vaughan pulled himself 
together, rose to his feet, and again staggered on. 


§ 3 


The village was a Fort and the Fort was a village ; 
and in the curious and medieval way of life of its 
inhabitants, John Vere-Vaughan would have been 
more interested, had his own fate and future been 
more certain and settled. 

Definitely he was not popular, for as the party 
approached the fortified gate, and certain ardent 
spirits running on ahead spread the glad news that one 
of the feringhis who had come down in the wounded 
flying-bird had been captured alive, a mob of women 
and children, hobbledehoys and girls, streamed out, 
shrieking insulting epithets and horrid threats. 

Mingling with his captors, they endeavoured to get 
sufficiently near to the helpless prisoner to strike him, 
spit upon him, and to claw at his face. 

One woman, knocking off his helmet and seizing his 
hair, dragged his head back and scratched him fiercely, 
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causing him excruciating pain ; and by the time that 
a laughing stalwart had pushed her away, Vere- 
Vaughan’s sentiments were not chivalrous. 
Evidently the women-folk would be on the side of 
the Mullah party. And what were those lines that 
had come into his mind as the horde of shrieking hags 
had borne down upon them from the village gate ? 


“When you've wounded and left on Afghanistan's plains, 
And the women come out to cut up what remains, 
Jest roll to your rifle and blow out your brains 
An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier.” 


Yes; if, in the end, the Mullah triumphed over the 
Maitk, and handed the abhorred Infidel prisoner over 
to the women, he’d have cause to envy poor Tommy, 
and to wish that he himself had been shot while trying 
to destroy the machine. 

The Pathan might be a magnificent enemy, a foeman 
worthy of one’s steel, but he did not shine as a generous 
captor. There was nothing of “a lion in the fight, 
my boy, but a lamb when the fight was done ”’ about 
the Brothers Mahsud, Afridi, and Mohmand. 

And as the mob struggled through the gate, a 
beastly thing occurred, an event which Vere-Vaughan 
found it difficult to forget by day, and that haunted 
his dreams by night. 

From the low doorway of the guard-house, there 
rose up an aged man. His beard was long and white ; 
his wrinkled face cadaverous and filthy ; his trembling 
hands, long skinny claws ; and he was blind. Tooth- 
less and blind and old beyond the ordinary span of 
life of the Pathan—who is very apt to be cut off in 
his fighting youth or prime—this man, whether by 
age or renown, evidently enjoyed the respect of the 
populace ; for, as he tottered forward with hands out- 
stretched, they made way for him, even the leader 
standing aside and halting. 

‘‘ What do I hear ? ” quavered the ancient. ‘‘ What 
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is this? Great khubbar1! <A feringhs prisoner! One 
of those who slew my sons, yea, and my grandsons ? ” 

Evidently the old man’s descendants had died in 
battle, or perhaps been hanged for raiding, robbery, 
and murder. 

With joyous whoops his captors assured the old man 
that this was indeed a fertnght, a white man, a Sahib, 
and no ordinary one either ; one of those who, defying 
Allah, flew about the sky. 

Fumbling, grasping and clutching, the old man 
seized Vere-Vaughan by the ears, violently shook his 
head, cuffed his face with all his strength, which was 
quite adequate to the effort, and then deliberately 
attempted to gouge out his eyes with his thumbs. 

Again humiliating and painful beyond belief. 

Violently struggling, Vere-Vaughan freed his hands 
and thrust the horrible old man from him, refraining, 
even in his pain and rage and fear, from striking him 
with his fist. 

‘““ Nay, nay, do not blind him, buddoo,” laughed the 
leader, thrusting himself between Vere-Vaughan and 
the old man. ‘“‘ Don’t blind him. Not yet. We are 
going to see what the Malik has to say about it. 
They’ve done us a lot of damage, curse them. Now 
perhaps we can make them pay. Yea, tenfold.” 

“Put out his eyes, I say. Put out his eyes,” 
quavered the ancient. “‘ Tear out his tongue; and, 
to-morrow, cut his throat.” 

And at least half the crowd and all the women 
seemed to be of the same opinion. 

“Come on,” shouted the leader. ‘“‘ Get him to the 
durbar-khana.”’ 

And, headed by the speaker, the men of his more 
immediate following hustled his prisoner along the 
street to the gate of a compound on the far side of 
which stood one of the biggest buildings of the village. 
This Town Hall or Municipal Offices was very stoutly 
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constructed of sun-baked clay bricks, and like all the 
rest of the wall-enclosed village, looked fit to stand 
a siege. Evidently the news had reached the Mayor 
and Corporation—or the Malik and his gang—as rugs 
and dhurries were being spread on the dusty earth 
before the door of this Durbar-house, and a few tightly- 
stuffed bolsters, covered in dirty white, laid on either 
side of an aged cane-bottomed blackwood chair which 
looked as though it had once adorned a babu’s office 
in Peshawar. 

And as the scuffling crowd poured in at the compound 
gate, the Malik and his satellites emerged from the 
durbar-khana or Council Chamber and took their places. 

Here was evidently a free Parliament, whereof every 
male inhabitant of the village, young or old, was a 
self-elected Member. 

Glancing round, Vere-Vaughan noted with approval 
that female suffrage had evidently not yet reached this 
part of the Afghan Border; for the ladies who had 
spat upon him, flung mud and stones at him, and 
endeavoured to get at him with knife or talon, remained 
at the compound gate, whence they watched the 
proceedings with savage eyes. 

As the Malik seated himself upon the chair, and the 
village elders and office-holders sat down upon the 
rugs and dhurries, the whole assembly squatted, and, 
gratefully, Vere-Vaughan sank down upon the ground. 

Thank Heaven that, whatever was going to happen, 
he could rest in peace while they wrangled ; for rest 
and peace were what he craved, more even than drink 
and food. 

He had never known what weariness meant until 
now ! 

Dully he was aware that his leading captor was 
haranguing the Malsk and the assembly, claiming 
that, inasmuch as he himself had personally directed 
the capture, and had with his own hand seized the 
captive, he had the right to make the following pro~- 
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posals, and to expect that they would at least receive 
careful attention. 

Vere-Vaughan realized that, like so many of his 
kind, the man was something of an orator; and, 
moreover, that he himself could follow quite easily 
what was said when the man was making his speech. 
It was infinitely easier to understand what was solemnly 
uttered in this durbar than it was to get the meaning 
of the shrieked gabblings and the frenzied wranglings 
of the mob that had fought over him. 

“Consider, oh Mailtk,” cried the man whose name 
Vere-Vaughan now discovered to be Wali Dad, “ that 
what we want, and always shall want, is rifles. More 
rifles, and then more rifles still. Never can we have 
enough. Nor enough of ammunition. What need 
is there for me to speak of the ever-increasing diffi- 
culties of getting good rifles and the ammunition that 
fits them? Why, when I was a boy and had my first 
rifle, it cost but thirty rupees, and it was a good one. 
And what is the price of such a rifle now, a magazine 
rifle? Its weight in silver will not buy it. Andif that 
is its price to-day, what will be its price to-morrow ? 
Allah knows! Therefore, I say, let us get silver, and 
with that silver let us buy rifles and ammunition. 

‘ Let us sell this man back to the Sirkar, bargaining 
fiercely and letting him not go until we have reached 
the utmost limit of the price that they will pay. And 
with that money, let us buy rifles. Not the faulty 
short-lived weapons of the Kabul Johar! or some then- 
ka-bar-then banane-wallah who calls himself a banduk- 
banane-wallah,* but rifles made in Russia if we cannot 
get those made in England. We all know the Tashkent 
man from whom the rifles of Russia. . .” 

“‘ Silence, Wali Dad,” interrupted the Malik at this 
point. And added the equivalent of ‘ That’ll be 
quite enough out of you, on that subject.” 

‘Well, Russian or English, what does it matter, so 

1 Blacksmith. 3 Gun-maker. 
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long as they are real Belat:1 rifles, and not bazaar 
trash ? ”’ continued Wali Dad. “ Anyhow, I captured 
this man, and I say let us sell him. Cutting his throat 
or putting his feet in the fire or handing him over to 
the women, may be all very well, and I’ve nothing 
to say against it with regard to an ordinary prisoner. 
But in this case it would be simply silly. Who’d shoot 
his best camel because it had trodden on his foot ? 
Who'd butcher his best buffalo because he wanted a 
bit of liver with his kazbobs ? Who'd kill a prisoner 
worth thousands and thousands of rupees just because 
he didn’t like the man’s people? The fevinghi is an 
enemy all right, but how could we have war if we had 
noenemies ? Youcan’t have war without enemies, and 
who wants to live without war? Very well. Sell him 
to the Sirkar I say, and buy rifles and ammunition.” 

And as the man sat down, there was a murmur of 
applause from the throng about him. 

But the old man who had attacked the prisoner rose 
to his feet, and in a quavering scream, cried : 

“Din! Din! The Faith! Kill the Infidel. Slay 
all Infidels, I say. Kill him, as they killed my sons 
and grandsons.”’ 

“All very well for you, grandfather,” boomed a 
deep voice from the other side of the compound. 
“You don’t want a rifle,’ and at this sally there was 
a laugh. 

“ And suppose they did kill your sons and grandsons ! 
What did you expect them to do with them? Fill 
them up with curry?” asked another. “‘ Wali Dad 
is right. Let the Sirkar ransom the flying-man, I say, 
and let us buy nfles and ammunition. 

‘“‘ And then let us go up against the Khan of Khair- 
abad, for harbouring the enemies of the Singing Hadji,”’ 
he added; a sentiment which met with considerable 
approval from the audience. 

“What will the Sirkar pay for him?” enquired 


1 European. 
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another man, rising to his feet as the last speaker sat 
down. “ That’s the question. Let it depend on that. 
If it is a matter of a few hundred rupees to be divided 
among the lot of us, I say let us serve him as they 
served my brother. They hanged him: hanged him 
in Peshawar gaol. Well, let us hang this man, over 
the gate. They set us the example. Do what you 
like to him first, and then hang him.” 

“What? And give them excuse to bring their 
flying devil-carriages over, and get the place blown to 
pieces, eh ? ” sneered Wali Dad. ‘“* Would it be better 
to have bombs on our houses than rupees in our 
pockets, you fool?” 

““ Anybody else got anything to say?’ enquired 
the Mailtk, rising to his feet. ‘“‘ No. Well, listen to 
me. You heard Wali Dad. He talkssense. Of what 
comfort will it be to us that we have slain this man, 
next time our village is ringed about by outlaws, 
raiders, enemies, and for every hundred shots they 
fire, we can only reply with scarce a dozen? What 
will it avail us that we slew this man, when our ammu- 
nition is gone, and the enemy bursts in and sets fire 
to the thatch and slaughters us and our women and 
children; drives off our horses, our sheep and our 
goats ; and scatters us homeless upon the mountains ? 

“We will send messengers to Giltraza saying that 
we have one of the officers of high rank who fly in 
the air—and what are they prepared to pay for his 
life? Knowing that it would be useless for them to 
send the flying devil-carriages or a rissala of cavalry 
to rescue him, inasmuch as neither we nor the prisoner 
would be here when they arrived, they will bargain 
with us. For long we will dicker and argue and 
wrangle, holding out for our price until we settle upon 
asum. And it will be a good one.” 

“And will they pay it ? ” sneered the old man who 
had expressed other views for the disposal of the 
prisoner. 
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“ Having given their word they will keep it. Having 
promised a sum, they will pay that sum,” replied the 
Maltk. 

“* Always provided,” he added, “ that we hand over 
the prisoner sound and whole.” 

“ And not with his eyes gouged out, buddoo,”’ shouted 
someone at the back, raising a laugh. 

And at this point it was borne in upon Vere-Vaughan 
that an evil practice, known in America as high- 
jacking, was understood by the simple villagers of this 
remote part of the world. For, rising to his feet, one 
of Wali Dad’s party, a man who had been active in 
support of the latter’s defence of the prisoner from 
irreparable damage, observed : 

“Yea, hear the words of the Malk and heed them, 
for he speaks wisely and for the benefit of all. But 
let us remember this. News of our wonderful capture 
of the flying devil-carriage, our slaying of one of the 
men who fly, and our capture of this one, will swiftly 
travel abroad and be known far and wide throughout 
the land. Let us watch, therefore, that this prisoner 
be not snatched from us by evil-disposed men, who 
would then go swiftly by secret ways and themselves 
take him to Giltraza and keep him hidden in a cave 
nearby while they offer him for sale.” 

“Yea verily! There you are,’’ screamed a man 
whom Vere-Vaughan had previously noticed as being 
a prominent and violent leader of the Mullah party. 
“Exactly! Before we know it, we shall be besieged 
here, and the place perhaps taken by assault. What, 
my brothers? Are we to fight and lose our lives in 
defence of this man? Lunacy! He who proposes 
such a course is afflicted of Allah.” 

“* Oh, he is, is he? ” observed the Maltk, rising to 
his feet and laying his hand upon the handle of his 
tulwar, the sword of office which he had girded on 
before taking the chair at these proceedings. 

“He is! By Allah, he is!” boomed a great voice 
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from behind ; and, as all heads turned in the direction 
of the gate, Vere-Vaughan beheld a big and ugly man, 
the appearance of whose fierce cruel and scowling 
countenance was not improved by the ravages of small- 
pox which had not only deeply pitted his face, but 
had destroyed the sight of one eye and eaten away 
one of his nostrils. 

Obviously the Mullah, Vere-Vaughan thought, and 
thanked God that, by all accounts of the appearance 
of that gentleman, it was not the Singing Hadji of 
Sufed Kot. He was said to be a hard-faced man of 
clear-cut features and predatory hawk-like counten- 
ance, and certainly not disfigured like this by small- 


x 
P*Could he be the far-famed Hadji of Turangzai ? 
No, it would scarcely be that firebrand, as he’d hardly 
be in this part of the world; and moreover, he must 
be an older man than this. A very much older man. 
Why, his son-in-law Abdul Ghaffar Khan, leader of the 
pernicious Red-shirts of the Border, must be a man of 
middle-age. No, this would be the local Mullah. 

And a damned unprepossessing brute he was, con- 
cluded Vere-Vaughan. 

Nevertheless, from what he had gathered, the fellow 
might just as well be the Singing Hadji himself, in- 
asmuch as he would either have the prisoner put to 
death here and in short order, or hand him over to 
the Singing Hadji, that that ecclesiastic might have 
the pleasure of dealing with him personally. 

God send that the State stood up to the Church, 
and that the Maltk’s love of rupees was greater than 
his fear of excommunication. 

Loud cheers from the Mullah’s party and a noisy 
ululation from the women applauded the appearance 
and bold firm statement of the Mullah. 

““ Afflicted of Allah, he is,” boomed the Mullah 
again. “‘ For if it were necessary, we would fight, and 
some of us lose our lives, in defence of our right to 
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punish this servant of the Sirkar, that great enemy 
of God which tramples on the Faith, martyrs its 
ministers, and invades the sacred soil of Islam with 
fire and sword, loot, rapine and slaughter.” 

Vere-Vaughan almost smiled to himself as he thought 
of the cast-iron British Rules and Regulations which 
so stringently forbade anything in the nature of the 
unnecessary use of fire or sword; of the slaying of a 
single individual, save in the heat of battle ; in necessary 
reprisal and punishment for raiding and slaughter, 
or after fullest and fairest trial in Court of Law; and 
of the looting of so much as a rupee’s worth of property, 
however great the provocation caused by the Pathan’s 
cruelty to the wounded, and callous brutality when 
raiding and rieving on the Indian side of the Border. 

‘But that will not be necessary,” continued the 
Mullah. ‘‘ The man will be dead, long before there 
is any question of defending him from capture by 
irreligious backsliders who would take him from us that 
they might make profit of him. Moreover, he will 
be dead long before he could be recaptured by those 
who sent him hither to slaughter us, destroy our homes 
and lay waste our fields. Let him die. Let our 
women torture him through the night; and at dawn 
we will hang him from a high gallows, with the entrails 
of a pig looped about his neck. I have spoken.” 

“You have,” thought Vere-Vaughan. ‘“‘ You have 
surely been delivered of a mouthful. Now, Mr. Malsk, 
it’s up to you.” 

When the applause that had followed the Mullah’s 
speech had died down, the Maisk rose to his feet, 
smiled sarcastically, and observed that possibly there 
was a little misunderstanding somewhere. 

Was the Mullah under the impression that it was 
he who had destroyed the flying devil-carriage, slaying 
one of its occupants and capturing the other? And 
if he were not under that impression, but quite realized 
that it was the Malsk’s excellent son-in-law Wali Dad 
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who had done so, doubtless the Mullah was fully 
prepared to recompense that good man, his friends, 
relations, supporters and followers, and indeed all the 
fighting men of the village, by himself paying from 
the rich revenues of his ztavat! a sum equivalent to 
the amount which the Sirkar would undoubtedly pay 
for the return, alive, hale and hearty, sound in wind 
and limb, of their invaluable Flying-Sahib. 

He had not gone into the matter thoroughly, or 
even been officially informed, as to the exact sum 
which the Sirkar was prepared to pay in such a case ; 
but, speaking off-hand, he would be inclined to put 
the amount at at least ten thousand rupees. 

At the mention of this colossal sum, a gasp, a 
murmur, and audible ejaculations of ““ Wah! Wah!” 
proceeded from the assembly. 

Ten thousand rupees ! 

Religion was religion, and they were all devout 
Mussulmans; the Mullah was the Mullah, and a 
zubberdusti * man was he; the houris of Paradise were 
the houris of Paradise, albeit somewhat far away ; 
Allah was Allah and Mahommet was his Prophet in 
Heaven, and no sane man disputed the fact; but... 
ten thousand rupees, here on earth ! 

Many promptly deserted the Mullah faction and 
joined that of the Maltk openly. More did so in their 
inmost hearts. 

Yea. Piety was piety—and rupees were rupees. 
Only to think of it! Ten thousand ! 

A very wicked-looking fighting-man, one Nazir Ali 
Khan—who was here to-day, an agriculturist, and 
gone to-morrow, an outlaw raider and Border thief— 
upon whose head was a price, whose ways were very 
evil, and whose piety very pronounced, rose to his feet. 

“Qh, Malik,” quoth he. ‘“ Do you charm our ears 
with honied words and beguile our senses with foolish 
talk, or do you speak of that which you know? Does 

1 Shrine, holy tomb. 2 Forceful: violent. 
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the Sirkar pay ten thousand rupees for one of its 
fighting Sahibs who fly ? ” 

“lt does. Or more,” averred the Malk roundly. 

*‘ Then there is one for sale,’’ observed the robber, 
and sat down again amid loud laughter. 

Upon him the Mullah turned his baleful eye. 

“Thou dog and son of a dog,” he growled. “ Be- 
hold! ’’ And stretching forth his closed right hand, 
the Mullah extended the index finger and then the 
little finger, as he held the arm rigid, and pointed at 
the man who, laying his hand upon the hilt of his 
dagger, moistened his lips. 

“Thinkest thou to tread the knife-edged bridge 
that stretches across the chasm ‘twixt Earth and 
Paradise, thou fool? Thy feet shall slip; and into 
Gehennum thou shalt fall and burn... and burn 

.. and burn...” 

The man’s fierce gaze sank before the terrifying 
glare of the Mullah’s eye, and he pulled the end of 
his puggrt across his face as though sheltering it from 
the heat of a flame that scorched and seared. 

The fearless and rufhanly desperado was cowed, and 
Vere-Vaughan noted the fact with misgiving. 

Turning from the man, the Mullah harangued the 
free parliament of Kurnai village and valley. 

‘“‘ Hear and heed, oh Sons of the Prophet,” he cried. 
“Listen ; hear my words, and take note. Of what 
avail to you in the Day of Judgment are rupees? 
Will you go before the throne of Allah and into the 
presence of Mahommet his Prophet, holding a bag of 
money? Naked, we came upon this earth and naked 
shall we cross the bridge of Eblis. Nothing that the 
eye can see or that the hand can touch shall we take 
into the dread Presence. But more solid than rock, 
more real than Earth and Sun and Moon itself, more 
eloquent than the voice of the Angel Gabriel or Haroun 
the Brother of Moussa the Prophet, will be the deeds 
that you have done here in this life. 
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* And which of you will wish, in that last hour, to 
have upon his soul the sin of this deed that you would 
do, the selling of this slayer of the Faithful, this Infidel 
delivered into your hands for punishment ? The man 
who would do that would steal from a ztarat, would 
use the stones of a prophet’s tomb to make himself 
a cooking-place, the sacred bones of a Saint for fuel 
to cook his mutton stew. Such a one would pluck 
the Beard of a Holy Pir1—yea, of the Prophet Him- 
self—to stuff a saddle.” 

He paused, and the deep silence was as that of a 
great empty place at midnight. 

‘“‘ And,” he resumed, “let no man draw nigh unto 
Mosque or Shrine with this sin upon his soul, after he 
has heard my warning. Let no such man come into 
my presence. Let him not dare to prostrate himself 
in prayer, for his prayers will not be heard. Nay, 
more, his son will die ; his wife will be unfaithful ; his 
horse will break a leg; and the crops of his field will 
wither away.” 

Turning about, the Mudiah of Kurnai made dramatic 
exit; and for several seconds no man drew audible 
breath or so much as heaved a sigh. 

Then tumult broke loose and chaos seized the 
orderly durbar. And louder than the voices of the 
Malth and his officials who cried again for order, 
louder than the voices of the Malik’s party and the 
followers of Wali Dad, louder even than the shrill cries 
of the women, were the shouts of applause and roars 
of approval from the followers of the Mullah. 

Yes, decided Vere-Vaughan, oratory, for the time 
being at least, had won the day. Oratory, with its 
appeal to superstition ; combined doubtless with the 
feeling that, even assuming the occurrence of the 
extremely improbable event of the Maltk’s obtaining 
ten thousand rupees for the prisoner, the fact remained 
that there is many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the lip, 

1 Saint. 
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’twixt the money-bag and the empty pocket; and 
that, after all, the man in the village street might see 
precious little of the ransom money, if any were paid. 

That there still was a stout party of hardy spirits 
who did see a personal profit—if only in the shape of 
a brand-new rifle and a thousand rounds of ammu- 
nition—was nevertheless obvious. For shout and 
bawl as the Mullah’s men might; answering shouts, 
flashing eyes, bared gleaming teeth, foam-fiecked lips 
and shaken fists were by no means wanting. 

And as Vere-Vaughan was well aware, albeit the 
Pathan is a fanatically religious son of Islam, ready 
on the least provocation to go ghaz and die for the 
Faith, his nature is also provided with a remarkably 
practical streak. He is both a religious visionary and 
a secular realist; and, at the same time, a calmly 
cunning casuist. Sufficiently an idealist to visualize 
the green pastures, still waters, and lovely hours of 
Paradise—particularly the hourvis—he is also suffi- 
ciently a materialist to know precisely how many fies 
go to a pice, how many fice to an anna,! and how many 
annas to a rupee; and it is an unusually dull specimen 
of the genus who cannot, upon occasion, so arrange 
matters that his conscience is clear and his debt 
cleared ; his pious heart full and his pocket fuller. 

And herein lay Vere-Vaughan’s small hope—that, 
in some way, the followers of the Malik and Wali Dad 
might show those of the Mullah a way, albeit muddy, 
slippery and twisting, whereby they could reach the 
goal of personal enrichment while not entirely de- 
viating from the general direction of salvation. It 
should not be difficult, if he read the Pathan aright, 
for the Malsk and Wali Dad to persuade, at any rate 
the unconvinced, that, though their feet might be soiled 
along such a path, their faces need not be blackened. 

Suddenly a nfle banged and a swift silence fell upon 
the noisy assembly. 


2“ Anna” = one penny. Sixteen to a rupee. 
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Turning sharply, Vere-Vaughan saw that a man 
standing behind the Maltk had fired the shot, doubtless 
by his order, and probably a variation of the idea of 
ringing a bell for silence, or tapping with a chairman’s 

avel. 
. The Malth was on his feet. 

‘‘ Hearken, oh men of Kurnai. The Pir Sahib has 
said his say; and to the words of so holy a Mullah 
all must give ear, though as Nazir Ali Khan the Out- 
law has said, the Mullah will not recompense us for 
the great loss of those sacks of rupees, those mule- 
loads of minted silver Government-of-India rupees 
that we should lose by foolishly cutting the throat 
of this man. 

“‘ But the Mullah has said that the prisoner must die ; 
he must be hallaled ; his throat must be cut, as that 
of a sheep or goat, making him an acceptable sacrifice 
at the Mullah’s shrine and in the sight of Allah. 

“If we obey the Mullah, we have his blessing and 
the favour of the light of his holy and lovely coun- 
tenance. If we disobey him, we have ten thousand 
rupees. 

“Which is it to be? Are we to lose this great sum 
at the Pir Sahib’s whim? Or are we to show him 
that though he bea Judge heis not a Ruler? For who 
made him a Ruler and a Judge over us? Are we to 
lose our money—or our favour in the sight of the one 
eye of our Mullah?” 

Applause and laughter from lewd fellows of the 
baser sort. 

“Suppose we do neither? ”’ he asked. 

“ And both,” he added, leering round. ‘ Suppose 
I, in council with the other leaders who forever watch 
over your interests and consider what is best for you 
——Suppose we use our brains while you use your strong 
right arms and the keen sight that Allah gave you 
for the true aiming of your rifles. And suppose we 
think of a plan whereby we lose not this great sum of 
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money, and yet retain the favour and the blessing of 
our holy Pir.” 

The silent crowd was all attention. Hands stroked 
long beards, scrabbled in short ones, or sought to 
relieve slight itchings beneath big turbans, as the keen 
eyes in avaricious or fanatical faces closely watched 
their headman. 

In the Maltk’s oratorical pause, light apparently 
dawned upon the evil mind of Nazir Ali Khan, the 
man who had already earned the rebuke of the Mullah. 

“ By Allah!” he guffawed. “ That’s good, Malik 
Saheb. Send him out to-night with me and half a 
dozen more—to have his throat cut. Then, being a 
mighty bahadur, like all these Officer Sahibs, he’ll 
escape from us—and of course we'll follow him. We'll 
chase him—all the way to Gtliraza. And a mile or 
so from that Fort we'll catch him!” 

All eyes turned in the direction of the speaker, 
and on the faces of the quicker-witted, smiles were 
dawning. 

“ And we'll come back,”’ continued Nazir Ali Khan, 
“and show you and the Mullah his blood-stained coat 
—and a few other things. An eyeball or so...” 

“Out of a sheep,’ he grinned parenthetically, as 
he leered round at his audience. 

“Yes, we'll bring back plenty of evidence of his 
death—and we'll bring back ten thousand rupees 
also.” 

There was a general laugh ; and hope dawned faintly 
in Vere-Vaughan’s anxious half-stunned mind. 

Yes, that would be like the Pathan. Tell the Mullah 
that the captive had been butchered as requested ; 
whereas he would be safe and sound in Giltraza Fort, 
handed over in exchange for a certain amount of cash 
and a credit note for the rest. Of course, the O.C. 
there would neither have ten thousand rupees nor the 
authority to disburse it, but he would pretty promptly 
get on the heliograph to someone who’d authorize him 
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to promise a certain amount, and to hand over part 
of it forthwith. 

“What do you think of my idea, oh Malkk,” inso- 
lently shouted Nazir Ali Khan, evidently the enfant 
terrible of Kurnai. 

‘‘T don’t think of it at all,’ rebuked the Maltk, 
and again added the Pushtu equivalent of “ And 
that’ll be quite enough out of you.” 

Nevertheless, Vere-Vaughan thought of it, and 
decided that some extremely good seed had been 
sown in remarkably receptive and fertile soil. 

Evidently the idea made tremendous appeal to the 
simple villagers. A lovely idea—to diddle the Mullah, 
keep the ecclesiastical peace, and also collect the 
cash. 

But the glow of hope faded as he realized that the 
man was a fool to blurt out the suggestion in full 
durbar like that. Of course there would be plenty of 
pious and faithful members of the Mullah’s congrega~ 
tion who would go straight off and tell him exactly 
what Nazir Ali Khan had said. Whereupon the 
Mullah would take good care that the prisoner was 
not spirited away in the night, under the pretence of 
having his throat cut, outside the walls. 

The Malik again called the assembly to order. 

“Now then,” quoth he, “ you’ve heard what I 
have had to say. You have listened to the words 
of our holy Mullah. You have listened to the speech 
of sensible members of this assembly as well as ’— 
with a glance in the direction of Nazir Ali Khan—“ the 
braying of asses and the bleating of goats. We have 
come to no decision; and, here and now, at this 
meeting, we will not come to a decision, the matter 
being too important for haste. 

“Upon every problem the wise man sleepeth. 
To-night, the prisoner will be closely guarded, and 
to-morrow we will decide his fate. Discuss among 
yourselves, and, when we re-assemble, it will be made 
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known by acclamation whether those who are in 
favour of the village being provided, strengthened, 
protected, emboldened and enriched, number a 
majority—as I have no doubt they will—or whether 
those who would truckle to the Mullah and keep us 
weak and fearful in the face of our enemies, are to 
peo over us. I have spoken. The Durbar is 
closed.”’ 


“Come on, quickly,’’ said Wali Dad, seizing Vere- 
Vaughan’s arm and pulling him to his feet. “‘ Follow 
me... Close round him, my brothers.” 

And while babble of argument and noise of wrangling 
arose about them, Wali Dad and his followers, with 
Vere-Vaughan in their midst, thrust their way through 
the crowd of men and the mob of screaming and 
reviling women, out of the compound, down the street, 
across the centre of the village, and to a house some- 
what bigger and more strongly fortified than the rest. 

“‘ This is the Malik’s house,” said Wali Dad. ‘“ You 
will be safe here, Sahib. 

“ Until the Mullah’s men storm it and get you out,” 
he added with a malicious grin. 

A real Pathan humourist. 


§ 4 


The night that followed was not a happy one for 
Flying-Officer John Vere-Vaughan. The roof, floor 
and walls of the room in which he was confined, were 
of unadorned clay, burnt as hard as brick ; the thick 
and heavy door of tough kan wood; the light-and- 
ventilation window, a small barred unglazed aperture, 
placed high up in the outer wall. Of furniture there 
was none, save a native charpai, a string and frame 
bed unprovided with so much as a blanket or rezat.} 
A prison cell indeed. 

1 Quilted bed-covering of cotton. 
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But horrible a prison cell as it was, doubtless it 
was nothing more nor less than an ordinary bedroom, 
sitting-room or boudoir, of the Maik’s house; and 
regarded by that civic dignitary and the members of 
his household as an entirely eligible bed-sitting-room 
for a single gentleman; and, albeit unprovided with 
gas-fire or running h. and c., undoubtedly attendance 
was included. 

Seating himself on the uncomfortable bed-frame, 
Vere-Vaughan rested his elbows upon his knees, his 
aching head upon his hands, and forbore to give way 
to despair. He had a chance. Definitely there was 
room for hope that he would be offered for ransom— 
an offer which, whether eventually modified or not, 
would undoubtedly be accepted. 

His plane was wrecked, his friend was killed, and 
he himself was in the hands of fanatical and vindictive 
enemies, whose lives and property he had been in the 
act of threatening and attempting to destroy; but a 
hope remained. 

And incidently, what had they done with the 
instruments and fittings of the plane that he had last 
seen them in the act of wrecking and tearing to 
pieces? Had they been able to dismount the Lewis- 
gun and bring it along? 

Unfortunately there could be little doubt as to 
that. 

And what about the engine and the instruments in 
the “‘ office’’? There was nothing there that would 
be of any use to them, or that they could use against 
the British, except the Lewis-gun and the ammuni- 
tion. He blamed himself severely for not putting 
the gun out of action. But he had wasted time, or 
rather lost invaluable time and opportunity, in trying 
to set the machine on fire, knowing that when it 
blazed up and became a furnace, the machine-gun 
would be destroyed along with everything else—or 
that at any rate, it would be rendered quite useless 
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by subjection to that tremendous heat. When he 
had found the plane would not burn, he ought to have 
put the gun out of action at once, by smashing the 
sights and the lock. But things had happened so 
suddenly, and he had been all-ends-up, what with 
the crash, the death of poor Tommy, and the sudden 
surprise when they had started firing at him. 

And before he could decide as to whether he should 
make a dash from behind his boulder and start wreck- 
ing-operations, or wait till the machine dried so that 
he could set fire to it, they had put down a barrage 
of bullets, and then rushed him. 

A bad business. Perhaps he wasn’t to blame, but 
his father always said that one ought to blame oneself 
when one can. 

To think that only a few hours ago he had been 
free as a bird, and flying like a bird, and now here he 
was In a prison. The bird was caged all right. What 
were the chances of getting out of the cage? 

Going to the barred aperture, the ledge or sill of 
which was some seven feet from the ground, he rested 
his hands upon it and drew himself up, so that he 
could look out. 

A second later a handful of mud and filth struck 
the bars and spattered his face. 

H’m! There was good watch kept on that side, 
anyhow. Probably the window looked on to the 
compound at the back of the Malk’s house, and 
there would be a sentry under it. A stalwart tribes- 
man with long knife, dagger and rifle. And doubtless 
the watcher himself was watched by an admiring 
throng of spectators, women and children, some of 
whom had flung the mud. 

Not much hope in that direction, even if he could 
dislodge the stout bars and crawl out, the latter feat 
in itself a pretty difficult task. 

And of course, there would be another sentry at 
the door. How was that fastened ? 
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On the inner side it was not fastened at all, there 
being no sort of bolt or lock. Doubtless it was one 
of those doors secured on the outer side by the usual 
stout heavy iron staple, hasp and padlock. And of 
course there would always be people in the next 
room, into which this one opened. 

Well, what about investigating, anyway. A foolish 
waste of time, no doubt, but there was no harm in 
trying; and one heard all sorts of wonderful tales 
about unexpectedly easy escapes. 

Thrusting his fingers into the considerable crack 
between the edge of the door and the jamb, Vere- 
Vaughan pulled, shook the door, and then pushed 
against it. There was a sound without. A few 
seconds later, the door was opened inwards, a tall 
Pathan appeared in the aperture, and smiled upon 
him. It was a large and cheerful smile, showing a 
perfect set of shining teeth, but the effect of the 
smiling lips was somewhat marred by the gesture of 
the hand, as, swiftly, the sentry drew his finger across 
his throat from ear to ear. 

Enough said; although no word was spoken. 

The man slammed the door, and Vere-Vaughan 
heard sounds as of an iron bar being dropped 
across it and a heavy padlock being inserted into a 
hasp. 

So that, again, was that. At door and window a 
watchful active and powerful man armed to the teeth, 
and numbers of others within call. And, had he been 
entirely alone in the house, how long would it have 
taken him to open that inch-thick hard-wood door, 
with its heavy battens and cross-pieces, secured by a 
strong bar, iron fastening and padlock, without tools 
of any kind; or to remove an iron bar from a small 
aperture seven feet from the ground, and squeeze 
himself through an opening of circumference smaller 
than that of his body ? 

What about the walls? They were only of burnt 
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clay and sun-baked brick, but one cannot dig through 
even that with one’s finger-nails. 

And in any case, the idea of escape was mere idle 
speculation, of course, for he would, naturally, be 
most closely guarded, day and night, both by those 
who saw in him an incredibly valuable property, and 
those who wanted his blood even more than they 
wanted the blood-money. 

Well, well. ...! What about a little sleep? If 
this appalling headache and the extreme discomfort 
of the unfurnished charpat would permit of it. 

The wretched thing, a four-legged oblong frame 
across which fibre rope was tautly strung—taking the 
place of laths and making a sort of net of four-inch 
mesh—was more an instrument of torture than of 
rest, a rack rather than a bed; for, unless his head 
rested upon the hard knotted rope at one end, his 
feet extended beyond the frame at the other. And 
if, to ease his aching feet, he rested his head upon 
the frame, its hardness and the lumps of the fibre 
rope soon made the position unbearable. 

Having removed his thin khaki coat and folded it 
up to make a pad beneath his head, he found himself 
shivering and aching with cold. 

Resuming his coat, he lay flat upon the rough floor 
of beaten earth, and decided that, on the whole, it 
was more comfortable than the bed. 

Nor was it particularly helpful to realize that, 
probably, the majority of the inhabitants of the 
village were doing the same thing, lying on the ground 
with nothing more than a thin cotton dhurrte, for bed 
and a dirty cotton sheet for covering. 

Doubtless there was no intention, in this particular 
matter, of inflicting hardship. On the other hand, it 
must have occurred, even to these savages that, like 
themselves, Europeans eat and drink. Probably they 
were gorging themselves with mutton and rice, in 

1 Rug ov carpet. 
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celebration of the auspicious occasion ; and enjoying 
it the more for the thought that the sky-riding feringhs, 
haughty and superior, was, in their own expressive 
idiom, dining on wind. 

But they might have given him a drink of water, 
damn them. 


Unlikely as it seemed, he must have slept, for, in 
the small hours of the morning, he was wakened by 
the sound of rifle-fire, and he wondered what was 
happening. 

A few minutes later the door of his cell opened, 
and two men entered, one of whom carried a small 
buttt, a crude oil-lamp which gave forth more smoke 
and smell than light. 

By the flickering yellow flame of this miserable 
vessel, of which the original pattern might well have 
been left in that part of the world by the army of 
Alexander the Great, Vere-Vaughan, sitting suddenly 
erect, with a jerk that caused his head to throb 
violently, saw that one of his visitors was Wali Dad, 
son-in-law of the Malik and prominent member of 
the anti-Mullah party. The other was a man he had 
not seen before, or at any rate had not noticed—a 
rather good-type Pathan, with something clean-cut 
and smart about him. 

What was this? Midnight murder? Hardly. The 
fellows were apparently unarmed ; and if the villagers 
had decided to kill him, it was improbable that it 
would be done in this hole-and-corner fashion, wasting 
the material and opportunity for a fine tamasha.} 

No. It was more likely some question of ransom. 
Probably the avaricious beggars couldn’t sleep for 
thinking of the amount that was to be made out of 
a perfectly good airman, returned to store undamaged ; 
and they wanted to discuss the question of the price 
with which they might open the bargaining. 

1 Show : vejoicing: ceremony. 
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What would be the best policy? To strengthen 
further their cupidity and determination to secure 
the ransom, by suggesting some fantastic sum? Or 
would they be so annoyed when they made applica- 
tion in the proper quarter, and found that the prix 
jixe for an airman was only a miserable thousand or 
two, that they would cut his throat? No. The 
Pathan who was not too fanatical to consider ransom, 
would not cut off his nose to spite his face, or cut his 
victim’s throat to spite that rascal’s Government. 

Better perhaps accept the Malzk’s estimate and talk 
of ten thousand, if conversation on that subject were 
the object of the visit. 

But why the second man? Hardly for Wali Dad’s 
safety, in the circumstances, as doubtless there were 
plenty of others at hand, and probably double sentries 
at the door and window. 

Placing the butti on the corner of the bed-frame, 
where its smoking flame dimly illuminated the mud- 
coloured room, Wali Dad squatted down, crossed his 
feet and leant back against the wall. To Vere- 
Vaughan’s surprise, the other man, raising his mght 
hand to his puggvt in swift and easy salute, greeted 
him with a friendly, if perfunctory, “‘ Salaam Sahib,” 
ere he followed Wali Dad’s example and seated him- 
self beside that stalwart. 

That was curious. 

Eyeing the man more closely, Vere-Vaughan’s first 
impression was confirmed. He was, in some indefin- 
able way, slightly different from the rest. Perhaps 
his clothes were cleaner, his puggrt more closely 
wound; his moustache and beard more neatly 
trimmed; the set of his shoulders and his whole 
bearing more military. That was it. Of course, the 
man was an ex-sepoy, either a time-expired soldier ora 
deserter from some Pathan Corps. Some such Regiment 
as the 40th Pathans, or the 127th or 129th Baluchis. 

Splendid. That boded well; for a man who had 
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served in an Indian Army Regiment would be, at any 
rate, more civilized, broader-minded, more amenable 
to the ideas and dictates of decency, and the fair 
and honourable treatment of prisoners of war, than 
these jungly savages at the back of beyond, many of 
whom had never set eyes on India, scarcely even 
seen the Khyber Pass, or visited Peshawar. Unless, 
of course, the man were simply a budmash who had 
been the black sheep of his Battalion, and, after well- 
deserved punishment, had deserted with his nifle. 
He didn’t look a bad sort, though; and had not the 
general air and bearing of a truculent, treacherous, 
and seditious envoy who, a tool and emissary of some 
implacable enemy of the British Raj such as the 
Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot or the other Hadji of 
Turangzai, had crossed the Border and enlisted, 
simply to learn British military methods with a view 
to using them against those who taught them. 

Producing a biddit from his cummerbund, Wali 
Dad lit it, puffed forth a cloud of stinking smoke, 
eyed Vere-Vaughan lazily through half-closed eyes, 
and remarked in Pushtu : 

“This man talks Hindustani. You'll be able to 
understand everything now. He learned to speak it 
in India.” 

“I. suppose he did,” replied Vere-Vaughan in 
Hindustani, a language which he understood and 
spoke far better than the more difficult Pushtu, as 
he had studied it on his arrival in India, and con- 
stantly spoke it to his bearer, syce and dog-boy. 
‘* Learnt it, no doubt, when his Battalion was stationed 
in Karachi, Bombay and Poona, eh?” 

The man grinned disarmingly. 

“What is your name and regiment ? ”’ asked Vere- 
Vaughan. 

“ Khoda Khan Abazai,” was the reply. “I was 
aie in the Pathan Company of Sandeman’s 

es.” 
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If this were true, the man would hardly be a 
deserter, then, and was probably a good fellow. He 
must have been of good character and conduct, as 
well as some ability, to rise to the rank of Havildar. 
Here was a hope. On the other hand, he wasn’t 
old enough to have served for a pension. 

“Qh? How is it you are here, then, at your age ? ”’ 

“I deserted, Sahib,’’ smiled the man. 

“Oh! One of that sort, are you? ” 

“ Nahin, nahin, Sahib! It wasn’t my fault. I didn’t 
want to go. I loved the Regiment, and would have 
served the Sirkar until the time came to go on pinson.” 

“Well, why did you desert, then ? ” 

“ Khawas Khan of Khairastan shot my brother, and 
there was no one to carry on the feud,” replied the 
man, as though that naturally accounted for every- 
thing—as indeed it did, from the Pathan point of view. 

Vere-Vaughan had been long enough on the Border 
to know that it was as imperative and sacred a trust 
for the Pathan to avenge the death of a relative who 
died doing his duty in the matter of carrying on the 
family vendetta, as it was the imperative and sacred 
duty of an Englishman to feed, clothe and educate his 
own children. 

The slayer might not have the vaguest idea as to 
when, how, and why the blood-feud started ; but what 
he did know was that there was a vendetta; that his 
great-great-grandfather had been shot by the other 
side; that his great-grandfather had avenged the slay- 
ing; that his great-grandfather had been killed for 
taking that vengeance; that his grandfather had 
avenged the death of the great-grandfather and had 
been himself killed for doing so; and that the oldest 
son of the grandfather must slay his father’s slayer— 
and so on, for ever. 

Obviously this man, Khoda Khan Abazai, had been 
a younger son; had served in the Indian Army until 
news came that his elder brother had been slain by the 
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son of the man whom his father had killed; and had 
then promptly applied for leave to go to his village 
and avenge his brother’s death. 

Sacred as was his duty to the King Emperor, the 
Colonel and the Regiment, there was one duty yet more 
sacred, utterly supreme, the duty of slaying Khawas 
Khan who had, at long last, contrived to do Ais duty 
and kill Khoda Khan Abazai’s brother. And so, until 
Khawas Khan was dead, the face of Khoda Khan 
Abazai was blackened. His name was mud; his 
family was disgraced; his wife and children were 
shamed ; his very existence a hissing and a reproach ; 
and if leave was not due to him and could not be 
granted—well, he must take it. 

He must take French leave and a British rifle—and 
go home to kill Khawas Khan. 

And having absented himself for so long—and it 
would take a very considerable time for him to reach 
his village, creep secretly into his watch-tower, and 
wait until the wily Khawas Khan exposed himself to 
the fatal shot that, night and day, he was expecting— 
he would, by the time everything was satisfactorily 
completed, have been absent from his Regiment for 
months, perhaps for years ; and to return would be to 
receive months and perhaps years, of penal imprison- 
ment. So—sad, unfortunate, and deplorable as it 
was—there was nothing for it but to desert. 

And there sat Khoda Khan Abazai, defaulter, 
deserter, rifle-thief, and man of strictest honour, who 
had done his bounden duty as he saw it, at the risk 
of his life and the loss of career, comrades, promotion, 
success and pension. 

Presumably his present task was to talk clear and 
simple Hindustani to the Sahib, make all things plain 
unto him, and see to it that there was no misunder- 
standing between him and his captors on the subject 
of his position, prospects and chances of ransom. 

And as Vere-Vaughan studied the man, he was 
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amazed to see that his right eye slowly closed and 
opened again, in a most indubitable wink. 

But no, he must have been mistaken. The man had 
either a piece of dust or an eye-lash troubling him, or 
possibly a nervous affection which caused a spasmodic 
contraction of the eye. Not that the average Pathan 
is much subject to nerves, but the man might have 
received some injury to his head that affected the 
facial muscles. He had known of such cases. 

But there was a chance. There was just the ghost 
of a chance that it was a wink, a gesture behind which 
lay intention. He must be careful to betray no sur- 
prise if the man... 

Yes, it was a wink, for, even as he looked searchingly 
at the fellow’s face, the latter yawned, put his hand up 
to his mouth, murmured some apt quotation or incanta- 
tion suitable to the occasion of yawning, and, as he did 
so, placed his right forefinger against the side of his 
nose and winked again—a gesture unmistakable in any 
unspoken language and in any part of the world. 

The gleam of hope broadened and shone more 
brightly. This Pathan, brought in by Wali Dad him- 
self, was secretly signalling to him, making covert 
overtures and signs which were tokens. 

“Now,” said Wali Dad, having got his stinking bidd1 
satisfactorily burning, ‘‘ I’m going to tell you what I 
have come about; and then this man, Khoda Khan 
Abazai, is going to tell you the same thing in Hindu- 
stani, so that there can be no mistake. 

“It’s like this. We have got the tup-iup rifle out of 
the broken flying devil-carriage, and we want to know 
howto use it. That clever fellow, Nazir Ali Khan, put 
it up to his shoulder and held it as though it were an 
ordinary rifle, and pressed the button or pulled the 
trigger. It fired about ten rounds all in a second and 
knocked him head over heels. It also broke his jaw. 
Laugh! How we did laugh. 

‘“‘ Then his brother, Hidayetullah, rested it on a wall 
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and fired it. He got on a bit better, but the tup-tup 
rifle didn’t like that, either. It went mad and jumped 
about like a young goat tethered on a short cord. It 
didn’t half-kill him, like it did Nazir Ali Khan, but 
he couldn’t do any good with it. 

“ Without the chair it sits on, you couldn’t hit a man 
on a horse at a hundred yards, because you can’t hold 
it still. Now, what we want, is to know how to fix it 
up, so that we can shoot with it; and then we want 
to know the proper way to load it and clean it; and 
we don’t want to fix it up over the gate-tower, either, 
like old Khan Allahdad’s cannon. We want to take 
it along with us when we go raiding. 

“This man, Khoda Khan Abazai, says that in the 
British Army, two men have charge of one of these 
guns, one carrying the gun and the other the stand and 
spare parts and ammunition and soon. Well, we want 
to do that. We want to take it about with us where- 
ever we go; and it’s no good while it knocks people 
over or jumps about so that you can’t aim it, is it ? 
Do you understand what I have said ? ”’ 

“No,” replied Vere-Vaughan. 

“Oh, haven’t you? Well then, that’s where this 
man, Khoda Khan Abazai, will come in useful. He'll 
talk to you in Hindustani. He'll make you understand 
all right.” 

Whereupon the ex-sepoy repeated what Wali Dad 
had said, making clear that which was already abund- 
antly clear, explaining fully, carefully and patiently, 
that Vere-Vaughan was expected to get the gun satis- 
factorily mounted and fully to demonstrate its working 
and use, care and keeping, to his captors who, every one 
of them, loved weapons, adored rifles and were prepared 
almost to worship a real tup-iup or bah-bah rifle that was 
a genuine and going concern. 

“Well, do you understand now ? ” asked Wali Dad, 
when the other had finished. 

“No,” said Vere-Vaughan. 
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“ You don’t ? ” exclaimed Wali Dad. “Isee. But 
I think you’d better understand before sunrise, be- 
cause, if you are not going to show us how to mount 
and use the éup-tup rifle, we are going to hand you over 
to the Mullah, and before long you will wish you had 
done as we asked. 

“ But it will be too late then,” he added, grimly. 

‘“‘ Well, that would be a silly thing to do, wouldn’t 
it?’ replied Vere-Vaughan. ‘ It would cost you ten 
thousand rupees. You could buy a lot of tup-tup guns 
for that, you know.” 

‘Yes, if we could get them,” grinned Wali Dad. 

‘* Now look here, Sahib,” he continued. “‘ It will be 
all that the Maltk and I and our faction can do, to save 
you from the Mullah and his followers, even if you 
help us about the gun. If you refuse, there won’t be a 
chance. You see, it’s like this. Here is the Maltk”’ 
—and he raised his nght thumb—‘ and the Maltk’s 
men ”’——and he raised the fingers of his right hand. 
‘“ And here, look, is the Mullah ’’—and he raised his 
left thumb—‘“‘and here are the Mullah’s men’’— 
raising the fingers of his left hand. ‘“‘ See? Now then. 
There are my ten toes. They are on neither hand, are 
they ? Though if they went to the nght, there would 
be fifteen against five, and if they went to the left, 
there would be fifteen against the other five—and it 
is those ten toes that’ll make the difference between life 
and death to you. Death with torture. Because they 
are the people who will come to the Maltk’s side if you 
are going to show us how to mount the gun and use it ; 
and who will go to the Mullah’s side if you refuse. 
Do you understand ? ” 

“No,” replied Vere-Vaughan. 

“All right. Then Khoda Khan Abazai shall tell 
you in Hindustani. There is no hurry.” 

And producing another b:dd1, Wali Dad lit it with a 
red-topped tandsticker match, which he lit with a 
flick of his thumb-nail. 
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And in Hindustani, Khoda Khan Abazai explained 
that if the Sahib were helpful and obliging, it was 
extremely probable that the populace would wish to 
keep him alive and healthy, appoint him Master of 
Ordnance, and retain him in that rank and office until 
such time as they could conclude satisfactory negotia- 
tions for his ransom. Whereas, if on the other hand, 
he were contumacious and refused to oblige, the people 
would dislike him even more vehemently than they did 
at present, and would hand him over to the Mullah 
who'd teach him not to come bombing peaceful villages 
in the Sufed Kot country; or hand him over to the 
Singing Hadji who would be delighted to relieve the 
Mullah of the trouble of punishing him satisfactorily. 

“Understand that ?”’ asked Wali Dad. 

“No,” replied Vere-Vaughan. 

Wali Dad yawned and stretched himself. 

“ Listen, Sahib,”’ he said. “ If you think that you 
are safe because the majority would rather have you 
held to ransom than put to death, I’ll tell you some- 
thing. I don’t know how much the Sirkar would pay 
the Maltk to hand you over, but I do know what the 
Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot would pay.” 

Vere-Vaughan’s heart sank again. For some reason, 
he hadn't thought of that. Of course, if the Malk 
sent messengers to the Singing Hadji, to ask the Sing- 
ing Hadji whether he were in the market for a British 
Officer—the identical one who had just been chucking 
bombs about, in the Sufed Kot country, the reply 
would be prompt and affirmative. 

Yes, of course these wily rogues would sell him 
rather than give him—sell him to the Singing Hadji 
rather than hand him over to the Mullah who would 
make a present of him to his ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral over-lord. They would think that they might 
perhaps get more from the British Government, but 
that there would be some considerable difficulty about 
completing the deal; whereas if they sold him to the 
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Hadji, they’d be enjoying the double satisfaction of 
getting cash and vengeance too. 

Yes, it was quite likely that they might turn an 
honest penny in that direction, but he had been long 
enough in Peshawar and on the Border, and had heard 
enough about the Mohmand, the Mahsud, the Afridi, 
and the other Pathans, to be perfectly certain that any- 
thing he did or did not do in the matter of showing 
them the working of a machine-gun, would have no 
effect whatsoever upon his fate. While individual 
Pathans had quite frequently proved themselves models 
of loyalty and patterns of fidelity to admired and 
trusted masters, treachery was nevertheless one of 
the leading traits of the Pathan character. They 
would no more think of keeping a promise, simply 
because it was a promise, than they would dream 
of keeping a dead horse simply because it was a 
horse. 

Other aspects of the question aside, he would gain 
nothing whatsoever by helping them in the matter of 
the Lewis-gun. Moreover, he couldn’t put those 
“other aspects ”’ aside. 

“Your words are as those of one without sense and 
understanding, Wali Dad,’’ he said. “ Do you com- 
pare the incalculable wealth and immeasurable power 
of the Government of India with those of the Singing 
Hadji of Sufed Kot ? For every pice he has, the Sirkar 
has a dakh of rupees, nay a crore of gold mohurs. And 
as for power and strength, when he preached jehad 
and besieged Giltraza Fort, did he not soon flee, yelping 
like a village cur, before one tiny flick of the little finger 
of the Sirkar? Why, should it choose to do so, the 
Government of India could brush the Singing Hadji 
of Sufed Kot away as you would a fly, or crush him 
as easily as you could a mosquito.” 

“First catch your mosquito,” yawned Wali Dad, 
“and a crore of rupees in Peshawar is worth less than 
an anna in Kurnai.” 
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And turning to Khoda Khan Abazai, Wali Dad bade 
him make it clear to the Sahib that unless the Maltk’s 
party could get a majority on their side, it was quite 
certain that he would very soon be sold to the Singing 
Hadji by the Mailvzk, or else would fall into the Mullah’s 
hands, and be lucky if the Mullah put him to death. 

This the ex-sepoy proceeded to do in colloquial 
Hindustani, and, suddenly pausing, he sneezed, said 
“‘ Praise be to Allah,’ sneezed again and said, “‘ Thanks 
be to Allah,” sneezed a third time and said swiftly and 
almost inaudibly, in English, “ Ask for water,’ and 
continued the torrent of Hindustani. 

To say that Vere-Vaughan received a shock is to 
express but mildly the effect upon his weary and 
despondent mind of those three words, swiftly and 
unmistakably spoken in his own tongue. 

It was not that there was any inherent improbability 
in an ex-sepoy knowing a little English. It was in his 
introducing the words thus quietly and surreptitiously. 
It meant, almost certainly, that the man wished to 
help him and befriend him. 

But then, he reflected as the pendulum swung, what 
more likely than that a man who had been in an Indian 
Regiment and had known and liked British Officers, 
should wish to be pleasant and agreeable, provided it 
cost him nothing. 

But no, there was more to it than that, or why should 
he have suggested asking for water. He could just as 
easily have said, “ I’ll help you” or “ I am a friend,” 
or something of the sort. 

Vere-Vaughan glanced at Wali Dad who was watch- 
ing him somewhat listlessly and, from time to time, 
yawning and scratching himself. 

Apparently he had noticed nothing. Probably he 
knew enough Hindustani to follow the gist of what was 
being said and to understand a word or a sentence here 
and there. If he had noticed the muttered English, 
he may have thought it was an aside in Hindustani, 
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uttered with reference to the sneeze. To the Pathan, 
as to many other Orientals, sneezes are portents, their 
number and occasion being indicative and noteworthy. 

“So you see, Sahib,” concluded Khoda Khan 
Abazai, “ it would be better for you to do as Wali Dad 
says, otherwise he cannot save you, and will not try.” 

Vere-Vaughan turned to that warrior. 

“Look here, Wali Dad,” he said. ‘‘ I thought you 
Pathans were noble enemies. I thought you were fine 
fellows, and not just jungly savages. I have been here 
for hours, and have had neither food nor drink. I am 
hungry and thirsty. Give me water.” 

‘What did you give us?” sneered Wali Dad, 
“when you were flying in the sky? ” 

“Nothing whatever,” replied Vere-Vaughan. “I 
came nowhere near this place at all.” 

“ Well, what have you given other villages ? Bombs 
and bullets from the ¢up-tup rifle.”’ 

“Well, it’s war, isn’t it? You are a fighting-man, 
aren't you? What do you expect an enemy to give 
you?” 

“TI expect them to fight on the ground, with rifle 
and steel,’’ was the reply. 

“Well, how did you fight before you had rifles ? 
You used jezatls, didn’t you? Matchlocks made in 
Tank and Kabul, with smooth bores. Well, and when 
the first rifles came, did you refuse to use them? Did 
you say it wasn’t fair to use breach-loaders against your 
enemies’ muzzle-loaders ? Of course you didn’t. And 
just as you’ve gone from the jezail and the matchlock 
to the magazine rifle, so the British are going from the 
foot-soldier to the flying-soldier. We are using a new 
thing that flies, just as you used a new thing that re- 
peats, has a magazine and a rifled barrel. You will have 
flying-carriages yourself some day, no doubt.” 

‘“‘ Meantime we have got a fup-tup gun,” said Wali 
Dad, “and you’ve got to show us how to use it.” 

“Havel? Well, I’m not going to talk to you about 
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that any more. Not a word. I will not doit. Now 
suppose I have something to eat and drink. Get me 
some water, anyhow, if you don’t want me to think 
you are an ignorant and uncivilized jungle-wallah.” 

Rising to his feet, Wali Dad went to the door, 
threw it open and shouted. 

Khoda Khan Abazai glanced swiftly towards the 
open door and then turned to Vere-Vaughan. 

‘“ Khubbardar !1 Sahib,”” he whispered. And then 
in English, ‘‘ Be careful. Very bad peoples. Don't 
make angry. If Mullah getting you, burn you alive, 
perhaps. Sahib make gun go. They soon break it. 
No good for you to... 

Wali Dad re-entered the room carrying a chatt:® con- 
taining water and a brass /Jotah,® and the conversation 
continued without the introduction of any new subject 
to render it in the least degree interesting. 


§5 


Next morning Khoda Khan Abazai, bringing un- 
leavened bread and a platter of cold rice, entered Vere- 
Vaughan’s cell, accompanied by another Pathan, a 
grim and silent man. 

“‘ Sahib,” whispered Khoda Khan Abazai, speaking 
in a fluent stream of Hindustani, with an occasional 
spate of English where he was sure of the meaning of 
the sentences and thought it likely that he might make 
his meaning the clearer to the British Officer, “‘ let us 
talk fully and freely, without deceit or double meaning. 
I will tell you the truth; and do you, being a Sahib, 
tellmethetruth. I will make no promise that I cannot 
perform; and do you make me no promise that you 
cannot perform; nor promise me anything on behalf 
of others that those others will not perform.” 

“Be it so, Khoda Khan Abazai,’”’ replied Vere- 
Vaughan. ‘I will make no false promises, nor under- 


1 Took out!; beware; take care. 
2 Water-vessel. * Cup, bowl 
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take to do anything that cannot or will not be done. 
If I promise on behalf of the Sirkar or others, it will 
be as though I promise for myself. Speak on.” 

“Sahib, I can save your life and get you to safety 
and freedom if you... if you... if youcan.. .” 

“If I can make it worth your while? ”’ 

“Sahib, I can save you, if you can save me.” 

“What do you mean—‘ save’ you?” 

“ Why, if I get you away from here, I must go with 
you. My life would be short if I stayed here after 
helping you to escape, or if I stayed anywhere in the 
Free Country of the Border. I must return to India.” 

6é W ell ? 39 

“Sahib, I do not wish to go to gaol.” 

“ For what ? ” 

“ Sahib, I left the pultan} without leave, taking my 
rifle with me. What would it have availed me to go 
to my home to meet my enemy, unarmed? And it 
was months and months ere I could slay him. And 
thereafter, for months and months I had to hide in 
my watch-tower, lest I be slain by his brother. And 
then it was too late to return.” 

‘‘ Or to send back the rifle,” observed Vere-Vaughan. 

Khoda Khan Abazai spread deprecating hands as 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Sahib, what could I do? But there it is. If I 
return to India, I am liable to arrest and punishment 
as a deserter and rifle-thief, and you know what the 
punishment would be.” 

Yes. Very heavy indeed. Deserters and riffle- 
thieves go to penal servitude. This Khoda Khan 
Abazai would be ‘ for it,’ if he went back to British 
territory. And it was quite possible that he hadn't 
told the whole story. He might have killed a sentry 
in getting away, or pushed his bayonet into his sleeping 
enemy before he cleared out. But there could be 
little doubt that if he really did risk his life now, to 

1 Regiment. 
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save a British officer, succeeded in doing so and, return- 
ing with him, gave himself up, a Court Martial, sen- 
tencing him for desertion, would make the strongest 
recommendation to mercy, a recommendation which 
surely would be implemented when the rescued officer 
gave evidence of the man’s redeeming conduct. 

“Well,” he said, “if there is nothing else against 
you, except desertion with your rifle—because you 
could not get leave to go and do what you considered 
your duty in the matter of the family feud that had 
devolved upon you through the death of your brother— 
I am sure I can promise that the offence would be 
condoned if you put yourself into the power of the 
British and into danger of punishment, through trying 
to save a British officer.” 

The Pathan eyed the Englishman anxiously. 

“ Yes, I will take it upon myself to promise that you 
will not be punished for desertion with your rifle,” said 
Vere-Vaughan. 

“You really think you can promise it, Sahib.” 

“Yes, I do; or I would not say so. What I can 
promise, without the very slightest doubt, is that I 
will do my utmost to prevent your being punished.” 

“Absent without leave, eh, Sahib?” grinned the 
Pathan. 

“Yes,” agreed Vere-Vaughan. ‘‘ Pretty long absence 
and quite without leave ; but I feel absolutely certain 
that we should get away with it, in the circumstances. 
I expect you'd get a nominal punishment for being 
“absent without leave,’ and you'd have to complete 
your period of service, of course.”’ 

“ Should I be reduced to the ranks ? ”’ 

“In the circumstances, I should think not.” 

“Lose my pension ? ” 

“T should think not.” 

“But I might, mightn’t I? The Court-Martial 
might say ‘ Havildar Khoda Khan Abazais deserted with 
hes rifle. Instead of going to prison he shall be set free 
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because he saved the Sahib at the risk of hts life, but his 
name shall be struck off and he will lose his pension.’ 
It might go like that, might it not, Sahib? ” 

“It might. But I honestly don’t think you'd be 
punished at all.” 

“‘ Suppose I were? Would the Sahib make it up to 
me?” 

“ T will certainly undertake to pay you your pension 
for the rest of your life, if, through you, I escape,” 
replied Vere-Vaughan. 

He could most willingly promise that, at any rate. 
The few rupees a month that a pensioned non-commis- 
sioned officer gets would be a very small price for 
Vere-Vaughan to pay for the saving of his life. What 
would it be? One or two pounds a month? He 
could do better for the good fellow than that. 

“Yes, I will pay your pension, if you are dismissed 
from the Army, Khoda Khan,” he said, “‘ and whatever 
happens, whether you are reinstated and earn your 
pension, or whether you are not allowed to qualify for 
it, I will give you a thousand rupees as well.” 

Yes, he could certainly lower his bank-balance to the 
extent of sixty-six pounds thirteen shillings and four 
pence, as a reward for the saving of his life. 

And undoubtedly Khoda Khan Abazai’s life would 
be in as great danger as his own was, if he were caught 
in the act of attempting to free the priceless prisoner 
of the Maltk of Kurnai. 

“And what about the ransom, Sahib? ”’ 

“Ransom? If you enable me to escape, I shall 
escape instead of being ransomed, shan’t I? Can't 
have it both ways. Either I get away without cost 
to the Sirkar, or else the Sirkar buys me.” 

But this did not seem to appeal to the ex-sepoy, 
and, as Vere-Vaughan was well aware, there is no 
better bargainer, no more grasping and avaricious 
dealer, than the Pathan. His religion may forbid 
usury, but apparently and by his reading of it, nothing 
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is said on the subject of sharp practice, low avarice, 
and excessive greed of gain. 

‘“* Nahin, Sahib ! ’’ expostulated Khoda Khan Abazai. 
“Consider. If the Sirkar were prepared to give ten 
thousand rupees to its enemy the Singing Hadji of 
Sufed Kot, who otherwise would torture you to death, 
surely it would give as much, or more, to me, its friend 
and servant who wish to help it, and who would never 
do you any harm.” 

And that was undoubtedly a point of view. Nor 
would it be very wise to point out to Khoda Khan 
Abazai that to get the ten thousand rupees, he must 
be, not a loyal friend, but a bloodthirsty foe of the 
British and a potential murderer of his captive ! 

Still, he must play fair by the man and tell him 
nothing but the truth. 

“It’s not quite like that,’’ he said. ‘‘ You can’t 
have it both ways, you know. You've either got to 
befriend me, help me to escape, and expect as your 
reward, a pardon for past offences and a money-present 
from me—or else you've got to stand in with the 
Maltk of Kurnai as an enemy of the British and a 
murderer who says he won’t commit the murder, 
provided he is paid sufficiently. 

** And mind you,”’ he added, “‘ if you do that, I doubt 
whether you will get much of a share of the loot. 
Probably not an anna of it.” 

And at this, Khoda Khan Abazai, stroking his beard, 
nodded his head in agreement. 

Vere-Vaughan pursued the advantage. 

‘‘ Suppose, just suppose, that the Singing Hadji sent 
messengers to the nearest Fort, and negotiated through 
the Commanding-Officer for the payment of ransom. 
And suppose I were handed over at that Fort and, in 
return, a mule, laden with rupees, was brought back 
to the Hadji. Do you suppose even the Mullah of 
Kurnai would get one of those rupees? I doubt it. 
Much less would the Malik of Kurnai, or Wali Dad, or 
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even any of the Mullah’s party who tried to keep me 
themselves and to negotiate on their own account. 
You yourself wouldn’t get an anna.” 

“Perhaps not, Sahib. But you admit that the 
Singing Hadji might get the reward if he handed you 
over. Very well then, why shouldn’t I get it if 
I handed you over, or if through me, you got safely to 
Giltraza Fort ? Why shouldn’t I, your friend, and the 
friend of the Sirkar, get the reward, if the Singing Hadji, 
your enemy and the enemy of the Sirkar, gets one? ”’ 

“He doesn’t, you fool; he doesn’t,” replied Vere- 
Vaughan wearily. ‘‘ Can’t you see a difference between 
a reward and a ransom? If the only way of saving 
me is by paying the Singing Hadji, then he will be paid, 
and that will be a ransom. If you like to do your 
best to save me without any bargaining, and succeed, 
you'll get a reward, which is a very different thing.” 

“ How much would it be?” 

“Well, we have a proverb which says that virtue 
is its own reward. Your reward for saving me would 
be a pardon for desertion and rifle-stealing; and, 
whatever else happens, the payment of your pension. 
I guarantee that. Because, if the Sirkar does not pay 
it, I will, and a thousand rupees in cash, the day I 
get down to Peshawar. That’s your reward.” 

The Pathan smiled wryly. 

“You say there is a difference between a ransom and 
a reward, Sahib. By Allah, there is! Nearly nine 
thousand rupees difference ! ”’ 

Vere-Vaughan was conscious of a feeling akin to 
disillusionment, disappointment and disgust. Why 
must this good fellow haggle and bargain like this ? 
Why spoil a fine deed, turning an act of courage and 
loyalty into a business deal; making a hero into a 
hireling ? 

But then, he told himself, what was the use of 
expecting a Western line of thought and conduct from 
an Oriental ? 
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He must try to look at things from the Pathan point 
of view. It was only the man of the West who would 
prefer the Victoria Cross to be made of copper, value 
twopence. The Oriental would prefer it to be made 
of fine gold—and studded with diamonds, too. 

Where the Westerner would think it shame to make 
a cash profit on a courageous act of mercy, the Pathan 
would consider it a piece of idiotic folly to lose anything 
that could be gained, whether moral or material. 
Definitely and literally he would ‘ take the cash and 
let the credit go.’ 

He must put himself in Khoda Khan’s place and see 
the matter from his point of view. Apparently he was 
willing to save him, and to run the risk of being killed 
by his compatriots on this side of the Border, as well 
as of being arrested by the British as a deserter and 
rifle-thief on the other side of the Border. And in 
return for this, he wanted something more than 
indemnity from punishment, if he succeeded in reaching 
British territory. He wanted all he could get. And 
who should blame him? But he certainly could not 
expect to get ransom money, and he must not be 
encouraged to think it. 

‘‘ Well, Khoda Khan,” he said, ‘‘ to a noble-minded 
bahadur there are better things than money.”’ 

“ Are there, Sahib ? ”’ enquired the Pathan naively. 

“Yes. Honour, fame and the praise of good men.” 

“Well, the Singing Hadji has those,” countered 
Khoda Khan Abazai. ‘‘ He is honoured throughout 
the Border. His fame is known from Kabul to Cal- 
cutta, and from Bokhara to Peshawar. And on this 
side of the Border all men praise him.” 

“T said good men.” 

“All Pathans are good men,” was the somewhat 
crushing reply. 

Weary to the point of exhaustion and despair, Vere- 
Vaughan forbore to deal with this proposition or to 
argue further. 
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“Well,” he said, ‘ since we are to talk as though 
you were a horse-coper and I an animal for sale, state 
your terms, Khoda Khan Abazai; if what I have 
promised is not enough.” 

“ Oh, it is not for myself, Sahib,” was the prompt 
and somewhat reproachful reply. 

“Not for yourself? ” 

“ Not for myself only, I mean. I’m quite willing to 
risk my life for the Sahib... .” 

And for a thousand rupees and a pension,” 
murmured Vere-Vaughan. 

“. ,. but there are the others. What am I to 
promise them? You see, if you could have guaranteed 
that the Sirkar would pay us a ransom of ten thousand 
rupees, there would have been a thousand for each 
of us.” 

“Ten of you?” asked Vere-Vaughan. 

“Yes. We shall have to be a party of at least ten, 
if we are to hope to make our way safely and success+ 
fully—or, rather, with the slightest chance of success— 
from here to Giltraza Fort. We shall have to be a 
band of good fighting-men, well-armed and ready 
to fight like devils. You see, not only shall we be 
pursued by the Malik’s and the Mullah’s men, and 
have to keep them off, if we cannot elude them; but 
we shall have to fight the Singing Hadji’s men and 
any outlaw bands who see us. Outlaws and robbers 
will attack us all right, especially when they realize 
that we’ve got a Sahib with us. I don’t see how we 
could possibly do with less than ten, if we are to leave 
a rear-guard to fight, while you and I continue our 
flight. Ten? Twenty would be more like it. You 
will need a guide, of course. Or if the Singing Hadji’s 
men take the wrong trail and don’t overtake us, we 
shall want quite a good handful to stave off attack by 
the outlaws, robber-bands, and raiders.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” reflected Vere-Vaughan. 

“ Of course we should, Sahib. Directly a shot is 
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fired at us, you and I and perhaps one or two others 
would hurry off, while the rest took cover and opened 
fire on those who attacked us.” 

Vere-Vaughan studied the face of Khoda Khan 
Abazai. Like those of all Pathans, it was hard, strong, 
and ruthless, the face of a man of great determination, 
courage and cunning. 

And suddenly he felt ashamed of his recent attitude. 
Of course the man would want a considerable sum of 
money. If he had to bribe and reward a score of others, 
and it were a case of share and share alike, Khoda 
Khan wouldn’t get much of the thousandrupees. One 
twentieth, fifty rupees—three pounds six shillings and 
eightpence—wasn’t very much for which to risk your 
life, even with a small pension thrown in. 

But perhaps he really wanted to return to his regi- 
ment and rid himself of the reproach of being a deserter, 
as well as of the gaol-sentence that hung over him. 

If all went well, he’d be able to swagger about the 
bazaars of Peshawar again, fearing no man, and perhaps 
wearing the mufti or undress uniform of a Havildar! of 
Sandeman’s Rifles. 

That might be the real reason. The pulian that had 
been his home for so many years, might still be his 
spiritual home; and the flesh-pots, the regularity of 
the life, the security, the authority, the sound of the 
bugles and of the feet of the men who drill and march, 
all those things might be tugging at his heart-strings. 
And with regard to the rest of the band, fifty rupees 
each didn’t seem much for a desperate venture. 

But where was the Pathan who wouldn’t do any 
mortal thing for fifty rupees? 

And then another idea occurred to him. 

“What about these others who'd join you and go 
with us? Wouldn’t their lives be in danger too, on 
this side of the Border? ’’ he asked. 

“ Oh, that won’t worry them, Sahib,” replied Khoda 


1 Sergeant. 
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Khan. “ They don’t look very far ahead. One or 
two of them are going across the Border with me; 
and the rest of them are going to set up as raiders 
and outlaws.” 

“Going into the robber business, eh ? ”’ 

“Han, Sahib. Béshak. Bahut achcha kam bhi," } 
grinned Khoda Khan. 

“‘ Set up in business with the money they make out 
of this affair. What are you going to pay them?” 

Khoda Khan Abazai smiled artfully. The average 
Oriental is economical of the truth; the Pathan 
miserly—in that respect, asin others. A truth-lover, it 
hurts him to part with it. 

‘* W-e-]-1-],”’ he said, “it isn’t so much what I am 
going to pay them as what I have promised to pay 
them. They think we shall get the ransom, share it 
equally, and clear off out of the Singing Hadji’s 
country, ek dum.” 

“ And how much do they think the ransom to be? 
Is ten thousand rupees still the figure ? ”’ 

‘“That’s it, Sahib. They think they are going to 
get five hundred rupees each, the silly fools.” 

“And you are going to give them fifty?” 

‘Not if I can help it, Sahib.” 

‘‘ How much, then ? ” 

“ Not an anna.” 

“ But they'll round on you. They'll...” 

“Don’t you worry about them, Sahib; nor about 
me. Let’s get you safely into Giltraza Fort, and I'll 
undertake to get safely across the Border. We'll meet 
in Peshawar, and you will give me one thousand rupees 
and a hund:* on your bank for my pension, paid 
monthly, eh?” 

“You can count on that. I can give you my word 
for that part of it.” 


1 Yes, Sahib. Without doubt. And @ very good business 
too. 
2 At once. 3 Draft; bill; order. 
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“‘ And you'll get the Court Martial to pardon me and 
to send me back to my Regiment? ”’ 

“TI can’t promise that, Khoda Khan. You know 
I can’t. But I faithfully promise Ill do my best; 
and I honestly believe that you won’t be punished if, 
through you, I escape.” 

Slowly Khoda Khan Abazai nodded his head, as he 
studied Vere-Vaughan’s face. 

“But I tell you frankly,” continued Vere-Vaughan, 
“IT wish you'd play fair with the others. I’d much 
rather you did.” 

The Pathan laughed aloud. 

“Don’t you worry about that, Sahib. You leave it 
all to me. Do exactly what I tell you—and I'll get 
you safe into Giltraza Fort.” 

“You will, eh?” 

“On my life be it. On the head and the life of my 
son be it. On the Holy Koran, by the Ninety and Nine 
Sacred Names of Allah and by the Beard of his Prophet, 
on whom be peace, I swear it. I swear that I will get 
you safe into Giltraza Fort 1f you do exactly as I tell 
you, Will you do that, Sahib? ”’ 

“Yes, certainly. Of course I will, And not only 
will I do exactly as you say, but I'll do exactly as I 
say, in the matter of reward.” 

Khoda Khan Abazai rose to his feet. 

‘“‘Good,” he said. ‘“‘ That’s settled, then.” 

Drawing himself up to attention, he saluted formally, 
in military style. 

And then, relaxing, he grinned ingratiatingly. 

“And you'll try to get the Sirkar to pay me the 
ransom too, won't you, Sahib ? ”’ 

“Oh, get out! You Pathans always want it both 
ways, don’t you?” jeered Vere-Vaughan. 

“Of course we do,” agreed Khoda Khan in mild 
surprise, as with his silent companion, he departed 
from the room. 
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That night, and thenceforth, the quality and quantity 
of the prisoner’s food improved. Evidently he was 
now receiving the ordinary rations of the well-fed and 
prosperous villager or member of a raider-band in good 
standing and flourishing way of business. 

On top of the pile of excellent hot rice was admirably 
curried mutton; and, above this, three or four well- 
cooked chupatties. 

What was the meaning of this? But for the visit 
and proposals of Khoda Khan it would have had the 
painful suggestion of a fattening for the slaughter. 
But of course it was nothing of the sort, if only for the 
reason that the captives of the Singing Hadji of Sufed 
Kot were not likely ever to be fattened for any purpose 
whatever, since the good Hadji was no cannibal. It 
was much more likely they’d be starved into a state 
of misery and emaciation. 

In point of fact, it was a good sign, he felt sure. 
It meant that Khoda Khan was, at his own expense or 
in some other way, providing him with food that should 
give him strength for the long and difficult journey. 

From what he had seen of the country when flying 
over it, he realized that it would be a case rather of 
mountaineering than of marching; and that, however 
well tracks, trails and passes were known to his guides, 
they must inevitably climb great mountain ranges, 
and have but little experience of horizontal terrain. 

It was not as though they would be able to use such 
roads as there were. All roads, and all parts of every 
road, would be under the surveillance of outlaws, 
raiders, robbers, and bandits, who lived entirely on the 
roads by the plunder or the “ taxation ” of those who 
used them. None but well-armed kafilas} could hope 
to cross the Border country without being blackmailed, 
or else being completely looted on refusal to pay toll. 

1 Cavavans. 
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And as for a small party accompanied by a European, 
unless they took precautions, they'd get about as far 
through the Country of the Gun as would a cow with 
tallow legs through Hell. 

But of course there’d be no need for him to travel in 
British uniform with helmet, shirt, tie, tunic, Sam Brown 
belt, and puttees and boots. They could get him up 
as a Pathan, with kullah, puggri, cotton coat, long shirt 
outside baggy trousers drawn in at theankle, cummerbund 
and chaplis *; witha rifle slung across his back, bando- 
liers, and alatht® in his hand. No, he’d have to keep 
his boots and socks. He wouldn’t get far in chaplis. 

Of course, they could disguise him as one of them- 
selves. 

On the other hand, it would soon be known far and 
wide that the Flying Sahib, prisoner of the Maltk of 
Kurnai, had escaped, and was, naturally, making his 
way in the direction of the nearest British Fort. Then 
every outlaw gang in a thousand square miles would 
be out on the high-jacking business of looting the 
Maitk’s loot, capturing his captive, and getting the 
fabulous ransom which it was well known that the 
Sirkar always paid for captured flying-officers. 

Well, that would be a change for the better, anyhow. 
An outlaw leader would be particularly concerned to 
keep him alive and well, instead of torturing him to 
death as the Singing Hadji was likely to do. 

Nevertheless, he had had quite enough of captivity, 
which was boring beyond belief, humiliating beyond 
words, and about as miserable and uncomfortable a 
state of existence as one could conceive. 

Anyhow, thank Heaven for a jolly good bucket of 
curry and rice. 


There was a sound of the movement of locks, bolts 
and bars. The door opened and Wali Dad entered. 
“Salaam, Sahib,” he said, saluting casually, his 

1 Contcal cap. * Sandals. 3 Staff. 
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manner neither insolent nor respectful. “‘ Kuch khatre 
khubbar ahé?” 3 

“ Khubbar ! How should I get khubbar ?’’ growled 
Vere-Vaughan. 

“Well, I’ve got some, anyhow.” 

Cf 3 Oh ? t 

“Yes. I hear you are going to escape.” 

“Do you? That’s good news, isn’t it?” 

“Don’t know. May be. Depends.” 

“On what?” 

“How it is done and who does it.” 

So Khoda Khan had been talking, had he? Of 
course he had. He had to get together a band of 
sufficient size to give the venture a chance of success. 
He couldn’t do that without talking. 

He waited for Wali Dad to speak. A good plan, he 
considered, as it not only impresses the Pathan who, 
like most mountaineers, admires taciturnity, but com- 
pels him, sooner or later, to come out into the open. 

“How do you think you would get from here to 
Giltraza Fort, supposing I opened that door and said 
“You may go. You are free’?”’ asked Wali Dad 
after a long silence. 

“ Walk,”’ replied Vere-Vaughan succinctly. 

“And how far do you suppose you would walk, 
without food and a rifle? And what would you do 
when you got a bullet in your back?” 

“‘ Fall down, I expect.” 

“You would. And a few minutes later your throat 
would be cut. No one can get through the Sufed Kot 
country, not to speak of the country beyond, without 
first getting the Singing Hadji’s permission here, and 
then the permission of about a dozen Khans, not to 
mention outlaw chiefs.” 

«¢ N O ? t F 

‘“No. Khoda Khan’s been fooling you.” 

se Y es ? 38 

1 What's the news ? 
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“Yes. And if he told you that he could help you to 
escape, guide you safely to Giltraza Fort, he has been 
telling you lies.” 

“Has he?” 

“Yes. It could only be done by a well-armed party, 
a proper raiding-party, the sort of band that would be 
dodged by the outlaws rather than having to dodge 
them all the time. That’s the only way you could 
get from here to Giltraza, even supposing you escaped,” 
affirmed Wali Dad. 

“Yes?” 

“It could be done, mind you, if you could find 
somebody who could get such a band together.” 


“Yes?” 

“Qh, yes. I could do it myself!” 
“Yes ?”’ 

“It would cost a lot, though.” 
“Would it?” 


“Well, you see, there’d have to be, oh, anything 
from a dozen to a score—say five and twenty perhaps— 
to be on the safe side ; and even if they were only going 
to get a miserable hundred rupees each, that would be 
two thousand five hundred rupees altogether.”’ 

““ Just that,’’ agreed Vere-Vaughan, once again 
taking stock of the somewhat unprepossessing count- 
enance of Wali Dad, of whom he had never been really 
fond. What was the idea? A bargain? The raising 
of the price of escape ; or the worst kind of blackmail— 
‘Pay me so much, or I'll tell,’ sort of idea? Had 
Khoda Khan approached this fellow indiscreetly, and 
let him know too much too soon? Had he tried his 
luck with him and failed, or what was it ? 

“Can you find it, Sahib?” asked Wali Dad. 

“Find what ? ” 

“Two thousand five hundred rupees.” 

“Look here, Wali Dad. Jf Khoda Khan has been 
talking to you—as he talked to me—he must go on 
talking to you. Understand? And you must talk to 
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him. I’m not going to talk to you or anybody else, 
about—escaping.” 

Wali Dad nodded. 

“I quite understand,” he said slowly. ‘“ You are to 
make your arrangements with Khoda Khan, and he 
is to make his arrangements with us, eh? ” 

“ I’m not going to talk to you about it at all. If you 
want to talk about such matters, go and talk to Khoda 
Khan, as I said.” 

“ All right, Sahib! It’s all right,” laughed Wali 
Dad. ‘‘ You needn’t be afraid. It’s not a banao.} 
You can talk to me about it just as freely as you did to 
Khoda Khan... What do I get if I join in?” 

“ Join in what? ”’ 

Wali Dad was neither irritated nor surprised. This 
was how people should talk, not blurt things out as 
children, idiots, and women do. 

“In this plot for your escape,” he said. ‘‘ Khoda 
Khan wants me and Chimnai the Outlaw, Mahazil, 
Hakim Khan, Moussa Beg, Yacoub Ali, Ibrahim the 
Strong and one-eyed Kassim Shah and a few more, to 
take to the hills—and take you with us. Turn outlaw 
—with you for our first prize.” 

Vere-Vaughan looked up sharply. 

That had an ugly sound. That opened up a very 
sinister vista and started a very unpleasant thought. 
Was Khoda Khan a two-faced double-dealing oily- 
tongued scoundrel, after all? Were he and Wali Dad 
and the rest of the gang themselves to be the high- 
jackers, steal him from the Malzk on pretence of helping 
him to escape, and then hold him to ransom, them- 
selves ? 

Well, on second thoughts, why not? As he had 
already realized, he’d be better off in the hands of mere 
professional bandits, whose main interest would be to 
keep him whole and hearty, for ransom. 

Yes, if that was it, let them go to it, by all means. 


1 Frame-up ; swindle. 
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It would not be immediate escape to freedom, but it 
would be a good step along the road to escape. 

Well, he’d hope for the best while expecting the 
worst. He’d assume that Khoda Khan was straight ; 
but he would not be in the least surprised if, when they 
were well away from the Sufed Kot country, he and 
Wali Dad and the rest, laughing boisterously, smote 
him on the back and said: 

‘Well now, we'll settle down in this nice comfortable 
cave and camp here while Khoda Khan goes on to Giltraza 
Fort to negotiate for the ransom. And you'd better give 
him a pretty good chit to the effect that you will never be 
allowed to leave the cave till we get ten thousand rupees : 
and that if they play any monkey tricks with aeroplanes, 
Corps of Guides Cavalry or anything of that sort, we'll 
cut your throat.’ 

Yes, on the whole, he’d prefer that definitely ; 
because if the very worst came to the very worst, 
they'd cut his throat quietly and decently, or shoot 
him, and there would be no unpleasantness. 

These fellows were not malicious and vindictive 
brutes, like the Singing Hadji, fanatical in religion and 
politics, who’d prefer his blood to hard cash, the delight 
of torturing him to the joy of receiving money. They 
were Just honest robbers and ruffians, and he’d be better 
off with them. 

Or was he going too far and too fast ? Was Khoda 
Khan a well-meaning and over-ambitious fool who had 
given the show away to Wali Dad ; and was the latter 
now going to put the screw on them both? 

“Look here, Wali Dad,” he said. “If you want 
to talk business—I don’t say what business—you 
bring Khoda Khan with you, and we'll all three 
talk.”’ 

“Who's Khoda Khan?” sneered Wali Dad. 

“I don’t know. A friend of yours, isn’t he? 
Didn’t you introduce him to me? 

“Why should Khoda Khan manage this business ? ”” 
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“What business ? ” 

“The business we’re talking about.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

Wali Dad smiled, with a glance of what was obviously 
approval, as he rose to his feet. 

“ That’s all settled then, Sahib,” he remarked. 

“Ts it?’ enquired Vere-Vaughan in surprise. 

And with a nod and a curt chuckle, Wali Dad 
departed. 


What amazing, devious, and amusing fellows these 
Pathans were. 


§7 


Next day Wali Dad returned, accompanied by Khoda 
Khan Abazai and his grim silent friend of yesterday. 
Apparently the three had come to an understanding, 
were in complete agreement, and their visit was in the 
nature of a reassurance and confirmation of Khoda 
Khan’s arrangement with Vere-Vaughan. 

Once again they went over the whole business from 
beginning to end, talked it back and forth, made 
frequent reference to the ransom, and finally left Vere- 
Vaughan strongly under the impression that Khoda 
Khan was honest so far as he, Vere-Vaughan, was 
concerned ; that he fully agreed to his terms; and, 
though still toying with the idea of the ransom as well 
as the reward, accepted Vere-Vaughan’s refusal to 
promise anything whatsoever in that direction, or to 
hold out any hope that it would materialize. 

But there he was inclined to think that Khoda Khan’s 
honesty ended, and to doubt that his companions 
would get anything at all. 

However, that was their business ; and, so long as 
he himself absolutely refused to promise them any- 
thing, but invariably referred them to Khoda Khan, 
he need have no qualms of conscience, or consider 
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himself in any way responsible for their disappoint- 
ment. 

Similarly with Khoda Khan himself. If, after having 
got him to Giltraza Fort, Khoda Khan had to pay the 
penalty, whatever it might be, of any disingenuousness 
he had used with regard to his friends, that was entirely 
Khoda Khan’s business. 

And once again, that there might be no mistake what- 
soever, he made it clear to Wali Dad that he did not 
believe that any cash payment would be forthcoming 
from any source whatsoever except his, Vere-Vaughan’s, 
own pocket ; that he had agreed with Khoda Khan 
what that payment was to be; and that he would pay 
no one else one farthing. 

The arrangement was Khoda Khan’s, and with 
Khoda Khan they must arrange. 

This, in the end, Wali Dad accepted, and solemnly 
and voluntarily took the same binding and unbreakable 
oath that Khoda Khan had taken, swearing upon his 
life and upon his head, upon the life and the head of 
his first-born son, by the Ninety and Nine Sacred 
Names of Allah and the Beard of the Prophet, upon 
whom be peace, that he would honestly do his utmost 
to get the Sahib, alive and well, safe and sound, into 
Giltraza Fort. 

And somehow, Vere-Vaughan felt convinced. Only 
the most evil and degraded Mussulman would break 
that oath. None would make it voluntarily with the 
intention of breaking it. 

An idea. Insist on their al] making it, in his presence, 
Koran inhand. Yes, every one of them. Not evenin 
the innermost arcana of the realm of the Singing Hadji 
of Sufed Kot could there be a score of men who would 
voluntarily swear such an oath as that, on the Koran 
itself, with the intention of breaking it. 


“We understand each other, then, Sahib,” concluded 
Wali Dad. 
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“Yes. But look. Come to-morrow, bringing with 
you a copy of the Koran, and take that oath again, with 
the Koran in your hand.” 

“Do you not trust us, Sahib ? ” 

“ Of course I don’t.” 

Wali Dad laughed, in no wise offended. 

“Suppose I refuse ?”’ he asked. 

“ Then that will prove that I am right in mistrusting 
you, won't it? I shall know that you are a liar anda 
rogue, a two-faced double-dealing dog.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think I’m a liar, Sahib. I never 
tell lies.” 

‘Bring the Koran then.” 

“T will.” 

“‘ Shall I bring a copy of your Holy Book also, that 

you may swear to us upon it ?”’ he grinned as he rose 
to his feet. 
' “ By all means,” replied Vere-Vaughan, “if you 
can find a copy. And I will swear that, as soon as I 
get to Peshawar, I will pay Khoda Khan—what I have 
promised him.”’ 

“ Khoda Khan and no one else,” he added distinctly 
and deliberately. 

“No need to swear an oath, Sahib, no need,’ laughed 
Wali Dad, and departed, followed by Khoda Khan 
who, at the door, turned, smiled and nodded encourage- 
ment. 


§ 8 


Not in his most optimistic moments could John 
Vere-Vaughan regard the escape-party as a prepossess- 
ing collection of comrades whose faces were their 
fortunes, and in whom he could confidently put his 
trust. 

Granted that Khoda Khan Abazai was a good 
specimen of Pathan and a fine fellow, by any standards ; 
Wali Dad a fair one; and one or two others passable 
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types, the fact remained that the majority of these 
candidates for outlawry and professional banditry were, 
save for physique, absolutely appalling specimens of 
humanity. 

Of the score or so, he could have taken a dozen and 
said, ‘ These are undoubtedly the twelve most ruffianly, 
villainous, and evil-looking blackguards whom I have 
ever seen gathered together.’ 

Chimnai the Outlaw, who seemed to be a man of 
light and leading among them—or rather of leading, as 
light was an incongruous and inapplicable term—was, 
in appearance at any rate, a typical stage robber of 
melodrama, the perfect bandit of fiction. 

A man evidently of enormous forcefulness, his face 
expressed nothing higher nor better than determination, 
ferocity and ruthless cruelty. Such notorious scound- 
rels as he should have broken yellow fangs, exposed 
by blubber-lips ; shapeless noses; should be afflicted 
with a grievous squint, or be one-eyed ; whereas, in 
point of fact, Chimnai’s mouth was firm and thin- 
lipped, his teeth white and perfect, his nose aquiline, 
his eyes keen and clear, the whole nevertheless compos- 
ing a most villainous criminal countenance which Vere- 
Vaughan distrusted on sight, and whose owner he 
instinctively disliked, if not feared. 

Studying him, Vere-Vaughan decided that here was 
a strong man and a very evil one; cruel for the sake of 
cruelty ; and wondered that, in spite of his regular and 
good features. he should nevertheless look so exactly 
what he was, a savage and bloody-minded bandit. 

Even one-eyed Kassim Shah—in spite of his abomin- 
able countenance and his ill-wound puggrt, unkempt 
hair and beard, dirty shirt over-provided with band- 
oliers and belts which encompassed him about like a 
garment—looked less of a stage villain and robber of 
fiction. Natheless, with his greasy smile and shifty 
eye, he was plainly a very nasty piece of work. 

Hakim Khan, broad as he was long, was the bluff 
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bold hearty; merry and bright; who, roaring with 
laughter, would dig you in the ribs with blunt thumb 
or sharp knife, impartially and without malice ; a man 
who would cut your bonds or your throat as circum- 
stances and rupees bade; and would be a fine depend- 
able fellow as long as his interests were yours. 

The man introduced as Moussa Beg carried also his 
condemnation in his countenance, a long gaunt fellow 
who could not smile; whose lips were frozen into an 
unchanging sneer that exposed his dog teeth; whose 
eyes could but glare; his brows but frown; and who 
must always be the less dangerous, in that his face was 
a patent danger signal. 

Ibrahim the Strong, a silent man, was about the 
biggest, thickest, and brawniest man whom Vere- 
Vaughan had ever beheld. Proudly, Wali Dad said of 
him that he could tear a live goat to pieces with his 
hands; and confirming this statement, Hakim Khan, 
with a bellow of laughter, assured Vere-Vaughan that 
once, Ibrahim the Strong—particularly annoyed with a 
man whom he thought to have cast sheep’s eyes upon 
his wife, in his absence—had leapt upon the offender’s 
back, pulled him to the ground, placed his feet against 
the man’s shoulders, one on either side of his neck, 
seized his head in both hands, and twisted it from 
his body. 

‘“‘ Splendid,’’ murmured Vere-Vaughan, glancing 
from the laughing scoundrel to the strong one. 

“ Han, Sahib! Like a chicken’s head!” guffawed 
Hakim Shah. ‘“ Wonderful!” 

“ Just like a chicken’s,’”’ murmured Vere-Vaughan, 
fascinated, hypnotized, as he met the gaze of the silent 
Ibrahim the Strong. 

Nor towards Mahazil, ceremoniously introduced as 
one who had wiped out a whole family, from great- 
grandfather to week-old baby, by way of contribution 
to the ancestral blood-feud, could Vere-Vaughan feel 


1 Yes. 
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any warmth of admiration. A cold killer, utterly 
devoid of any trace of social feeling. 

Nor did Mahazil appear to view Vere-Vaughan with 
any warm regard, and gave him the impression that, 
on the whole, he’d much rather cut his throat and 
‘learn’ him to be a fertngh1, than help him to escape, 
even for the reward of fifty rupees. Mahazil quite 
successfully gave him the impression that he was 
accustomed to bigger and definitely better enterprises 
than this one, into which he had been foolishly and 
weakly beguiled by the officious Khoda Khan. 

Gul Mahommed was a less dislikeable person and gave 
Vere-Vaughan the impression of a man who was a 
proscribed outlaw and robber malgré lui; one who 
had taken to the heather by force of untoward circum- 
stance and bitter constraint, rather than by reason of 
criminal instincts. He was inclined to class Gul 
Mahommed with Khoda Khan Abazai as a higher type 
than the rest; and he had a strong feeling that Gul 
Mahommed wanted to say something to him privately, 
but never got the chance. 

And, taking them all round and as a party, Vere- 
Vaughan could not but feel that, since he proposed to 
entrust himself to their care—he could not say to their 
tender mercy, for of tenderness and mercy they could 
have none—it was indeed fortunate for him that their 
cupidity was engaged to support their honesty—in 
spite of the solemn oath taken upon the Koran. 

For, on the following day, Wali Dad kept his promise, 
and, on visiting his charge, brought with him a small, 
ancient, and evidently much-revered copy of the Koran 
bound in green leather, enriched by a green ribbon 
marker, and kept in a close-fitting green velvet case 
shaped like an envelope, the flap being tied down with 
a green cord. 

On this, Wali Dad once more swore the great oath 
by his life and his head ; by his son’s life and his son’s 
head ; by the Ninety and Nine Sacred Names of Allah, 
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and by the Beard of the Prophet, that he would 
faithfully do his utmost to deliver Vere-Vaughan, safe, 
sound and uninjured, into the hands of the Command- 
ant of Giltraza Fort, as quickly as it was possible for 
him to do so. 

The same oath Khoda Khan Abazai took; and, 
although Vere-Vaughan assured him that it was quite 
unecessary, he placed the sacred book upon his head 
and repeated the oath a second time. 

And, that same night, in ones and twos and threes, 
Wali Dad introduced the rest. First, the terrible 
Chimnai the Outlaw ; then the bluff and burly Hakim 
Khan and another; after them, the sinister and 
repellent Moussa Beg with one-eyed Kassim Shah, a 
most uninspiring pair; then the amazing Ibrahim the 
Strong and, later, Mahazil, Yacoub Ali with Gul 
Mahommed, and then others ; and every man of them 
took the oath on the Koran. 

Little as he liked them and less as he trusted them, 
Vere-Vaughan was nevertheless reassured by the fact 
that each one of these men did severally and with the 
utmost willingness, swear the oath in a manner that 
carried conviction. Even the evil Mahazil left him 
impressed with his sincerity—though it might be the 
first and last time in his life that he was sincere. 

No, he was foolish to doubt. These men, for some 
reason—and doubtless Khoda Khan Abazai provided 
good reason—did really and truly intend to take him 
thence, and as straight and swiftly as might be, to 
Giltraza Fort. 


§9 


And on the last night of his captivity in the strong- 
hold of Kurnai, whence escape had seemed impossible, 
Vere-Vaughan received confirmation of his belief and 
hope. 

For, to his prison-cell, Khoda Khan and Wali Dad 
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brought yet another recruit to the escaping party, a 
man who gave Vere-Vaughan the surprise of a lifetime, 
and interested and intrigued him more than all the 
rest put together. 


Of middle height, fair-skinned and grey-eyed, cleaner 
and neater than the rest of the Pathans, and with a 
noticeably and definitely different cast of countenance, 
the man was introduced as Hussein Ali Shah Powindah. 

Studying his face, Vere-Vaughan decided that this 
bird, whatever its note, was not really a mountain 
eagle. It had neither the same predatory eye nor beak. 
Somehow it looked more of a domestic fowl. Yes, 
definitely Hussein Ali Shah Powindah was less of a 
born savage than the rest of these brutes. 

Powindah ? Weren’t the Powindahs a class of 
Afghans, and rather more traders than warriors, 
inclined more to rob from behind counters than behind 
gunssights, and to use the trade-routes rather than the 
robber-tracks ? 

‘* Salaam aletkum,’’ said the man, touching his fore- 
head with his hand and bowing. “ May you never be 
tired.”’ 

Tired ! Good Lord! thought the unfortunate Vere- 
Vaughan. 

‘“ Salaam,” he replied. ‘“‘ May you always be rich.” 

“And has this man also made arrangement with 
you?” Vere-Vaughan asked Khoda Khan. 

“He has. He quite understands,’ was the reply. 

“ And have you made it clear to him,’’ enquired 
Vere-Vaughan, as he had done in each case, “ that I 
promise nothing to anybody but you? That there 
is no question of ransom ; and that the reward I pay 
will be paid to you and to no one else ? ”’ 

“ He understands everything, Sahib,” Khoda Khan 
assured him. 

“ Béshak.1 That is so. Very hushyar,’’* agreed Wali 

1 Without doubdt. ® Clever. 
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Dad, nodding hishead. “If it be the will of Allah that 
I or Khoda Khan shall be slain in our brave attempt to 
save your Honour’s valuable life,”’ he added, “‘ Hussein 
Ali Shah Powindah will take charge of you and guide 
you. He knows the tracks; and not only is he a 
great bahadur! to fight, but he has a tongue of silver. 
So, should he and you fall into the hands of evil men, 
without doubt he will persuade them to let you go, or 
induce them to come with you to Giltraza Fort and 
share the reward.” 

“By the way, that’s a point,’ observed Vere- 
Vaughan. ‘‘ Suppose Khoda Khan were killed, which 
Allah forbid, who is to receive the reward I promised 
him? What do you say, Khoda Khan? ” 

“Oh, give it to him who guides you and gets you 
there, Sahib.” 

“Well, there will be a whole party of us, won't 
there?” 

“Yes, yes. I meant if you escaped with only one man 
while we fought a rear-guard action. If that should 
come to pass, you will go on with this man, Hussein 
Ali Shah Powindah; and the money can be handed 
to him or anyone whom he appoints in Peshawar.”’ 

“ And if a whole party of us arrived there without 
you, Khoda Khan?” 

“Then pay it to Wali Dad, who will. . .” 

“ Right. But again supposing that—Allah forbid— 
neither you nor these two reach Giltraza alive, what 
then ? ”’ 

The three Pathans eyed each other, and Vere-Vaughan 
half suspected that a scarcely hidden smile lurked 
behind their beards. Ifso, what were they grinning at ? 
Perhaps the idea of the rare old shemozzle there’d be 
when it came to divvying up. 

‘* Better give it to the biggest,’ decided Khoda Khan. 
“Save a lot of trouble.” 

“ Ibrahim the Strong, eh?” 


1 Hero. 
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“Yes. If he’s there, I shouldn’t care to be anybody 
else to whom you paid it, Sahib.” 

Anyway the money wouldn’t be there in Giltraza 
Fort, so the question didn’t really arise ; and privately 
he decided that, if he reached the Fort safely, and neither 
Khoda Khan nor Wali Dad were present, he would 
guarantee safe conduct to this man Hussein Ali Shah 
Powindah down into Peshawar, and there pay him a 
thousand rupees before witnesses, and see him safely 
back across the Border. Yes, he’d take either him 
or that other man, whose name he had forgotten—Gul 
Mahommed, was it ?—who had struck him as a quieter, 
milder, and more amenable specimen of blackguard 
altogether. 


Presently Wali Dad, yawning, clearing his throat 
and spitting with abandon, arose and departed; and 
Khoda Khan, after some more desultory conversation, 
asked whether either of the others could provide him 
with what he termed dr-salai,1 and finding that they 
could not, departed in search of matches or other light 
for his bidd1. 

It was after he had closed the door that Hussein Ali 
Shah Powindah provided Vere-Vaughan with his 
memorable shock. 

“Well?” he said softly in English. ‘Do you 
recognize me? ”’ 

For a few seconds Vere-Vaughan was too astonished 
to reply, his mouth opening as widely as his eyes. 

“Good Lord!” he breathed. ‘‘ Are you an English- 
man?” 

“ Don’t you know me?” 

“No. Who are you?” 

“ Ever heard of Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg, dis- 
respectfully known as ‘ Ganesh’ in certain Messes ? ”’ 

“Why... Yes... Of course. Are you he, 


1 Matches. 
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“ Don’t you remember me? ”’ 

“No, Sir. I have never had the pleasure of seeing 
you before. Pleasure! Good Lordaboveus! I wonder 
whether one man ever gave another greater pleasure.” 

Hussein Ali Shah Powindah smiled, showing excel- 
lent teeth. 

‘“‘Good. I somehow didn’t think we’d met before, 
though I know your C.O. and one or two of the poor 
fellows who were killed in that ghastly raid over the 
Sufed Kot country. You are the sole survivor, you 
know.” 

‘TI was afraid I was. My pilot, poor Lucke, was 
shot. I suppose the others all crashed going out?” 

“ The whole lot.” 

“It’s an absolute marvel that we got through the 
mountains in that fog.” 

‘Yes, a wonderful bit of luck—or judgment. Devil- 
ish hard on poor Lucke—being shot, after that.” 

“Yes. Heart-breaking, but . 

“ Well, you are all right, anyway, and ought to be 
safe back, pretty soon. By Jove, you've been lucky, 
all nght, young fellow.” 

“Yes, Sir. But... But this 1s marvellous. In- 
credible ... I can hardly believe it. You are on 
Secret Service again, sir? I’ve heard that the Pathans 
could never tell you from one of themselves. Not even 
those who'd known you in uniform.” 

“Well, they haven’t spotted me yet, as you see.” 

“But aren’t you in terrible danger here, Sir ? ”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. Got to be careful, of course.”’ 

“ But you were in the Singing Hadji’s camp actually 
during the siege of Giltraza, weren’t you ? ”’ 

“Yes, in another manifestation. I was a ghaz then, 
with a squint and a big beard and a different accent.” 

“Well,” he continued, ‘‘ why I called upon you 
to-night was to cheer you up. And to tell you to trust 
absolutely to Khoda Khan—and Wali Dad and the rest 
of them, as far as that goes. They'll get you there all 
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right, D.V., and robber-bands permitting. But be 
careful to do exactly what Khoda Khan tells you. Of 
course, they are running tremendous risks themselves, 
and you’ve got to put yourself entirely in their hands 
and be guided by Khoda Khan. He’s quite all right. 
Ex-sepoy, as I’ve no doubt you know. He’s a very 
good fellow. He hopped over the Border, as so very 
many of them do, to perform his duty, and rather 
overstayed his leave.” 

“Does he know who you are, Sir?” 

“Oh, good Lord, no! No. No. No. Get that 
clear in your mind. The fewer people who know any- 
thing about me on this side of the Border, the better. 
And I shouldn’t be here now, except that I want you 
to get safe to Giltraza.” 

“It’s most awfully good of you, Sir, and I can’t 
thank—begin to thank you.”’ 

“No, no. Itisn’t only for your beaux yeux. Natur- 
ally I’d do anything to help you—but I’d give anything 
for you to get to Giltraza allright. I want you to take 
a message to the Commandant, and also a confirmatory 
note in writing. Do you know Colonel Garstan per- 
sonally? No? Well, I want to get a message to him. 
Most tremendously important. That’s why I came, as 
I said, and I wanted to impress on you that the more 
carefully you do as Khoda Khan tells you, the likelier 
my message is to arrive. Do you read Russian ? ”’ 

“No, Sir, I don’t. I’m awfully sorry, but I don’t.” 

“ Speak it or understand it?” 

“No, Sir. Not a word. I haven’t been out here 
very long, and my language-study has been confined 
to Hindustani and Pushtu. Later on, I hope.” 

“Yes, yes. All mght. It doesn’t matter. But I 
must give you a little sign-and-token scribble that 
Garstan will understand and that’ll prove that you and 
your tale of having come from me are genuine. Then 
he'll be able to believe the message—which he’ll find 
a bit of an eye-opener. If you are wondering why I’m 
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going to write it in Russian, it’s because I am not abso- 
lutely certain as to how much English our friend 
Khoda Khan knows.” 

‘You don’t trust him, Sir ? ”’ 

“TI don’t trust anybody, my son. First rule of the 
game. So if by any sad chance, the message fell into 
the wrong hands, there is much less possibility of it 
being read and understood, if it’s in Russian. Ever 
heard of the Hadji of Turangzai? ” 

“Yes, Sir, I’ve heard of him.” 

“ Well, he, for example, reads English as well as we 
do ; and there are quite a few queer coves, Asiatic and 
other, knocking about this part of the world, who’ve 
been in India and learned English for trade purposes. 
Not to mention Secret Service Agents.” 

“TI suppose there are Bolshevist agents among the 
Tribes ? ”’ 

“Good Lord, yes! The U.S.S.R. people have got 
some very fine men in Afghanistan, and here as well as 
on the Border.” 

“ And in India too, as far as that goes,” he added, 
as he sat fumbling inside his poshteen.+ 

Hussein Ali Shah Powindah produced a little penny 
notebook with shiny black cover, such as 1s sold in 
Border village bazaars, and a stump of indelible pencil. 

“T'll give you a verbal message, of course, but I 
particularly want this little document to get to Colonel 
Garstan. The signature and password will prove and 
confirm what he may doubt, that the message that I 
shall give you actually does come from me, Major 
Bartholomew Hazelrigg, Military Intelligence Branch 
of the Secret Service. This is the message :—All these 
men are known to G5.H8. personally. He guarantees 
them all—except the one mentioned in the note brought 
by Flying-Officer John Vere-Vaughan. Give it him 
immediately you enter. Otherwise he'll be very hot 
and bothered, because he knows for a fact that I am 

1 Sheep-skin coat. 
D 
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sojourning with my friends, the Faquir of Ipi and 
the Hadji of Turangzai, which, as you perceive, I am 
not doing.” 

And as, cool and nonchalant, he talked as quickly 
and easily as though he were sitting in his chair in his 
Club or bungalow, the man calling himself Hussein Ali 
Shah Powindah wrote. 


“ There you are,” he said, a few minutes later, tear- 
ing out some pages and folding them together. “ Put 
that inside the lining of your top: or under your pugen, 
if you wear one, and give it to Colonel Garstan, or he 
will doubt that you met me week-ending with the 
Maltk of Kurnai in the country of the Singing Hadji 
of Sufed Kot.” 


PART II 


I 


GENERATION earlier, Richard Wendover on 

the last night of the long holiday between leaving 

The Old Ride, his Prep School, and going up to Welling- 
ton, was methodically tidying away his treasures. 

Having somewhat unnecessarily oiled his air-rifle, 
he laid his army of leaden soldiers to rest in their great 
Fort, each wrapped in his martial cloak of newspaper ; 
put away where dusting housemaids and other nuis- 
ances and dangers could not corrupt; neither break 
through nor steal such other treasures as his ignorant 
seniors called toys, and which he knew to be parts and 
properties of his own higher and better life, wider, 
brighter and more glorious than anything known to 
those adults, so wise, so grave, so earth-bound and so 
dreary. 

Finally he took from its safe resting-place in a big 
blotter which he kept in his one locked drawer, a 
double sheet of newspaper, the contents of which he 
knew almost by heart. 

Since he must leave it behind him, he would read it 
once again. 

This, perhaps the most treasured of all his posses- 
sions, a sheet of yellowing paper, was fragile and ragged- 
edged, but among other precious things, contained 
most priceless of all, the Name—a name, the reading 
of which he always kept to the last, and then, having 
feasted his eyes upon it, closed them and indulged in 
reverie, gave rein to his imagination and allowed his 
mind to be up-lifted on soaring wings of hope, high 
resolve, and young brave ambition. 

The paper was Number 9554 of “‘ The Times,” 
London, Thursday, June 22, 1815. Price 6d. 


Io! 
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The first page consisted of amazing and amusing 
advertisements; the second, Wellington’s dispatch 
from the field of Waterloo; the third, the official 
Bulletin, headed Downing Street, June 22, 1815. And 
this dispatch, once again and for the hundredth time, 
he read. 


Official Bulletin. 


Downing Street, June 22, 1815. 

The Duke of Wellington’s Dispatch, dated Waterloo, the 
19 June, states that on the preceding day Buonaparte attacked, 
with his whole force, the British line supported by a corps of 
Prussians ; which attack, after a long and sanguinary conflict, 
terminated in the complete Overthrow of the Enemy’s Army, 
with the loss of ONE HUNDRED & FIFTY pieces of 
CANNON and TWO EAGLES. 

During the night, the Prussians under Marshal Blucher, 
who joined in the pursuit of the enemy, captured SIXTY 
GUNS, and a large part of Buonaparte’s BAGGAGE. The 
allied armies continued to pursue the enemy. Two French 
Generals were taken. 

Such is the great and glorious result of those masterly 
movements by which the Hero of Britain met and frustrated 
the audacious attempt of the Rebel Chief. Glory to Wellington, 
to our gallant Soldiers, and to our brave Allies! Buonaparte’s 
reputation has been wrecked and his last grand stake has been 
lost in this tremendous conflict. TWO HUNDRED AND 
TEN PIECES OF CANNON captured in a single battle, put 
to the blush the boasting column of the Place de Vendome. 
Long and sanguinary, indeed, we fear, the conflict must have 
been; but the boldness of the Rebel Frenchmen was the 
boldness of despair, and conscience sate heavy on those arms 
which were raised against their Sovereign, against their oaths 
and against the peace and happiness of their country. We 
confidently anticipate a great and immediate defection in the 
Rebel cause. We are aware that a great part of the French 
nation looked to the opening of this campagne with a super- 
stitious expectation of success to a man, whom, though many 
of them hated, and many of them feared, all had been taught 
to look on as the first captain of the age. He himself went 
forth boasting in his strength, and still more in his talents. 
He had for many years ridiculed Carnot’s plan of a Northern 
campaign, and had openly avowed at Paris his intention to 
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break through the Allied Armies, instead of moving round both 
their flanks. With as little reserve had he declared that he 
would open the campaign on the Meuse and Sambre. In short, 
by a refinement in finesse, he had exposed his true plan, 
imagining that nobody would believe that such was his real 
intention. We do not deny that his plan might have been 
one of considerable ability ; but he did not take into the 
account that he was to be opposed by abilities superior to his 
own. That unpalatable truth his vanity would not allow him 
to believe, nor would it easily find credit with his admirers ; 
but the 18th of June we trust, will satisfy the most incredulous. 
TWO HUNDRED AND TEN PIECES OF CANNON |! 
When, where, or how is this loss to be repaired ? Besides, 
what has become of his invincible Guard, of his admired and 
dreaded Cuirassiers ? Again we do not deny that these were 
good troops; but they were encountered by better. We shall 
be curious to learn with what degree of coolness, of personal 
courage and self-possession, Buonaparte played his stake, on 
which he must have been well aware that his pretentions to 
Empire hung. It is clear that he retreated ; nor are we pre- 
pared to hear that he fled with cowardice; but we greatly 
suspect that he did not court an honourable death. We think 
his valour is of the calculating kind, and we do not attribute 
his surviving the abdication at Fontainebleau entirely to 
magnanimity. 

To the official bulletin we have as yet little to add. The 
dispatches, we understand, were brought by Major Percy, 
Aide de Camp to the Duke of Wellington ; and we have heard 
but we hope the statement is premature, that among the 
British slain was that gallant and estimable officer Sir Thomas 
Picton. But whoever fell on this glorious day cannot have 
fallen in vain. The fabric of rebellion is shaken to its base. 
Already we hear numerous desertions have taken place from 
the Rebel standard ; and soon, it is to be hoped the perjured 
wretches, Ney and Desnouettes, and Excelmans, and Lalle- 
mand and Labedoyere and their accomplices in baseness and 
treason, will be left alone as marks for the indignation of 
Europe and just sacrifices to insulted French honour. 


And having read it, he turned as usual to that thrill- 
ing and even yet, to him, harrowing list headed 
“ British Killed and Wounded.” 

And once again, and for the hundredth time and, as 
always, preventing his eye from falling upon the last 
name of this preliminary list, read : 
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“ Duke of Brunswick. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Picton. 
Lieutenant-General Sir H. Ponsonby. 
Colonel du Plat, K.G.L. 

Colonel Ompheta, K.G.L. 
Colonel Morrice, 69th Regiment.” 


And down through Lieutenant-Colonels, Majors and 
Captains to the end of the list, and then slowly, yet 
with quickening breath, read: 


‘“‘ Captain Grove, Ist Guards. 
Lieutenant C. Manners, Royal Arittllery. 
Lieutenant Lister, 95th Regiment. 
Ensign Lord Hay, Aide de Camp to General Maitland. 
Ensign Brown, 1st Guards. 
Ensign Richard Wendover, ist Guards.” 


ENSIGN RICHARD WENDOVER, 1st GUARDS. 


And he himself was a Richard Wendover. And 
would some day be, not Ensign, but Second Lieutenant 
Richard Wendover, and would go to the Indian Army 
to follow in the footsteps of that Waterloo hero’s son 
and grandson who had fought in every British campaign 
in India. 

Yes, Richard Wendover, son of Ensign Richard 
Wendover, 1st Guards, who had never seen that son, 
had served in India for over forty years, distinguishing 
himself on almost every battlefield from 1835 to 1875, 
and as Colonel of Indian Irregular Cavalry, numbering 
his own son among his subalterns; that son who, 
arriving in India and joining his father’s Regiment in 
1856, had served throughout the Mutiny and been 
friend and brother-in-arms of the great Lord Roberts 
himself. 

And the boy, looking up from his treasured scrap of 
paper and staring, unseeing, through the window of his 
attic play-room, would think of Lieutenant Richard 
Wendover of Napier’s Horse, winning decoration and 
swift promotion at the siege of Delhi; of that earlier 
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Lieutenant Richard Wendover winning fame and 
decoration at Sobraon and Chillianwallah under Sir 
Hugh Gough, and again at Lucknow; and of Ensign 
Richard Wendover dying with half his men in the 
unbreakable square at Waterloo. And he would 
swear that he would be worthy of these ancestors. 

And then his eyes would return to the paper and, 
once again, with bated breath, he would read the list 
headed “‘ Wounded,” beginning with “‘ General H.R.H. 
the Prince of Orange, K.C.B. severely,’ and going on 
through no less than eight Lieutenant-Generals 
wounded in the same battle. 

He could almost repeat their names by heart. 


“‘ Geneval H.R.H. the Prince of Orange, K.C.B., severely. 

Lieutenant-General, the Earl of Uxbridge, G.U.B., right leg 
amputated. 

Lteutenant-General Sir Charles Alien, K.C.B., severely. 

Lieutenant-General Cock, right arm amputated. 

Lieutenant-General Sir C. Barnes, K.C.B., Adjutant- 
General, severely. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. Kempt, K.C.B., slightly. 

Lieutenant-General Siy Colin Halkitt, K.C.B., severely. 

Lieutenant-General Adams, severely. 

Lieutenant-General Sir W. Dornby, K.C.B., severely.” 


And, as usual, he would make up his mind that some 
day there would be a casualty list in all the big papers, 
and among the names of wounded Generals would be 
Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Wendover, K.C.B. 

On gloomy days the name would appear in the list 
of killed. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Wendover, K.C.B. 

Yes, he was going to be a Lieutenant-General and a 
K.C.B., like his friend Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur 
Ffoulkes, K.C.B., by the time he reached the end of his 
army career. He liked the sound of Lieutenant- 
General better than that of mere General, and found it 
somewhat disappointing that the rank of Lieutenant- 
General was senior to that of Major-General. Major- 
General sounded so much more “ superior” than 
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Lieutenant-General and full General, but there it was, 
and one had to put up with it. 

Of course, if he did exceptionally well in the Indian 
Army, he might very well rise to be Commander-in- 
Chief, with a seat on the Viceroy’s Council, the second 
most important man in the Indian Empire. But that 
was rather going it a bit, and he’d be quite content to 
be Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Wendover, K.C.B., 
and either be killed in battle or, at least, severely 
wounded. 


There was a knock at the door of his attic sanctum. 
That would be his friend’s daughter, young Sybil 
Ffoulkes. A good kid. A pity she wasn’t a boy as 
she ought to have been, for she could catch a ball 
almost as well as he could; throw a stone pretty 
straight—which precious few girls could do; use a 
catapult and an air-rifle in a most useful manner ; 
and run like blazes. The boy had an uncomfortable 
feeling that there were one or two things that she could 
do even better than he, but that was not a thought to 
dwell upon. And certainly it would not be a good 
thing for the fact to be demonstrated. Make her 
cocky, and that would be a pity. 

For, at present, though gifted in these directions, 
she was modest and unassuming, content, nay grateful, 
to do as he told her. Yes, although on principle he 
disliked girls, whether sisters, cousins or unrelated, he 
could not but approve Sybil Ffoulkes (who was hardly 
like a girl at all) apart from the fact that she was actu- 
ally a Lieutenant-General’s daughter, which made her 
much more interesting than otherwise she would have 
been. And of course it was his friend Lieutenant- 
General Ffoulkes who had taught her to swim like a 
fish, ride like a jockey, sail a boat like a fisherman, 
throw a fly, play cricket, fence, and use a gun ; brought 
her up like a boy, in fact. 

Yes, come to think of it, he’d miss the kid. Still, 
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she’d be there when he came back for the hols, and 
would be that much older and more sensible. 

“Come in,” he said. 

“ Hullo, Dickie. You said I could come over and 
say good-bye to-night.” 

“Well, I’m not stopping you, am I? ”’ 

“No, but may I come to the Station in the morning ? 
I’m going cubbing, and I thought .. .” 

“ Think something else. I don’t want a pack of 
kids hanging about. It’ll be bad enough with Mother, 
and the rest of them.” 

‘Well, you might look out of the window after the 
train goes under the bridge. I can ride Blaze up to 
the fence near the Golf Club House and see you go 
by.” 

“All right. If I think of it.” 

“Can I help you with anything?” 

“No. I’ve done it all.” 

“Can I write to you?” 

“Good Lord! What about? Don’t be sloppy.” 

“It isn’t sloppy to write letters.”’ 

‘“‘ Depends on what you write. I don’t want another 
proposal of marriage. Suppose some of the fellows 
got hold of it.” 

Sybil kicked the chair on which she sat astride. 

“Don’t be silly. Is it likely I should write that ? ”’ 

“ Well, you said it, anyhow.” 

And Sybil squirmed as the boy laughed loudly, and 
she remembered the occasion upon which she, uplifted 
by the music, dancing, laughter and excitement of her 
tenth birthday party, which had fallen on Christmas 
Eve, had decoyed him out into the empty stone-flagged 
hall and, beneath the huge bunch of misletoe which 
hung from one of the beams, had flung her arms about 
his neck and kissed him, a noisy, clumsy and hearty 
kiss. 

“Coo !”’ the surprised and slightly shocked Richard 
had observed as he rubbed his lips. 
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“I’m going to marry you, Dickie,’’ Sybil had whis- 
pered, raising herself on her toes, placing her hands 
upon his shoulders and repeating the offence. 

Sybil now stared at her hero consideringly as he 
folded up his precious newspaper. This farewell visit 
to Dickie’s den was not turning out as she had intended. 
It was to have been beautiful but poignant. Dickie 
was to have been sad and depressed at the thought of 
their separation for so terribly long a period as three 
months, and she was to have cheered and comforted 
him by talking of all they would do together in 
the hols. And here he was, not in the least sad or 
depressed. 

Dickie was a beast, and she hated him. 

“Yes, I know I did,” she admitted. ‘I said I was 
going to marry you and I am going to marry you. 
So there.” 

‘‘ Suppose I don’t propose ? ” 

“Well then, I shall.” 

“And suppose I say no?” 

“That won’t make the slightest difference. I shall 
be marrying you, not you marrying me.” 

“Fair warning, anyhow,” jeered the boy. “ Shall 
we have tea first ? ”’ 


§ 2 

Years later... 

There was a sound of revelry by night, and England’s 
capital had gathered bright, her Beauty and her 
Chivalry, at the Russian Embassy, where that very 
popular figure of London Society, the Russian Ambas- 
sador, was giving a dance in honour of the birthday 
and promotion of his nephew and Military Attaché, 
Prince Nikolas Bailitzin, brilliant young ornament of 
Diplomatic Society, owner of vast estates and protégé 
and favourite of the Tsar. 

Scarcely a Society matron, blessed with a marriage- 
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able daughter, viewed the handsome, gifted and 
accomplished Prince Nikolas Bailitzin with anything 
but marked approval. Those who had no daughters 
were apt to be less enthusiastic; and, granting all 
that was said concerning his eligibility, were prone to 
observe that he appeared to be an extremely dissipated 
young man, and that had they daughters, he would 
be the last person in whose company they would wish 
them to be seen. And in many cases, their sons and 
husbands agreed, for, undeniably, young Bailitzin went 
the pace, seemed to forget that London was not St. 
Petersburg, and appeared quite anxious to do his best 
to shock even the most tolerant circles of London 
Society. 

Time after time, the Ambassador admonished him, 
frequently warned him, and occasionally threatened. 
One more scandal and back to Russia he should go. 

And the sooner the better, replied the ungrateful 
and undutiful nephew. The sooner the better, save 
for one small matter. 

And how would he like a year or two of garrison 
life at the back of beyond, eh? How would he like 
to be stuck down with a sotnia of Cossacks somewhere 
on the wrong side of the Volga, eh? Kick his heels 
through a winter at Orenburg, or perhaps exchange 
his present post of Military Attaché to the Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s for that of the Russian 
Envoy to the Court of the Amir at Kabul ? 

But Prince Nikolas Bailitzin had not taken his 
uncle’s threats too seriously, for he had not the slightest 
doubt that they were empty, inasmuch as an appeal 
to the Tsar would result in a permanent and most 
satisfactory post about the Court of St. Petersburg, 
and no regimental duty, either. No, not while his 
father, General Prince Alexieff Bailitzin, late Colonel 
of the Imperial Body-Guard, was chief of the Emperor's 
Military Household. 

Yes, on the whole, he had had enough of London ; 
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enough of England, a stuffy country where the real 
queen was Mrs. Grundy, and where, even if there were 
no Secret Police, the others didn’t seem to know the 
difference between an aristocrat and a serf, and it was 
actually a boast that all men were equal in the sight 
of the Law. 

Still, he didn’t want to go back to Russia just yet, 
because if he did, he’d have to go alone, and that he 
had no intention of doing. 

When he did go, Sybil Ffoulkes should go with him. 
It was not his habit to take no for an answer, nor his 
custom to accept defeat and humiliation. For what 
was refusal, repeated flat refusal of all that he, Prince 
Nikolas Bailitzin, had to offer, but galling humiliation ? 
He had done this girl the honour of asking her to 
marry him, and marry him she should, little as she 
deserved such an honour if she were fool enough to 
prefer a wretched undistinguished unimportant sub-+ 
altern who was not only a man of no title or family, 
but not even an officer of the Guards or some crack 
British Cavalry Regiment. An utterly obscure penni- 
less Lieutenant of their native Indian Army. She 
must be mad. If only he could get her over to St. 
Petersburg and give her some idea of what she was 
missing by declining to become the Princess Bailitzin ! 
And, according to her own father, whom he had 
approached, this fellow with whom she was infatuated 
didn’t appear to care tuppence about her. 

A pretty state of affairs, that an obscure nonentity 
like that should be preferred to a man of rank, wealth 
and distinction, bien vu at two Courts, a prominent 
ornament of the best Society of two Capitals; and, 
what was more, that he should be indifferent to that 
which his superior would give anything to possess. 

But perhaps she was just being coy, just enjoying 
her sense of power, keeping so brilliant a suitor on a 
string for the pleasure of showing everybody that she 
could ; taking delight in imagining the envy of all her 
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friends who would have jumped at the chance with 
which she was dallying, pretending to despise. 


“Let’s sit this one out, Sybil. I want to talk to 
you for your good,” smiled Prince Nikolas Bailitzin, 
as the music began again. 

“My good—or yours?” enquired Sybil Ffoulkes 
lazily fanning herself. 

“Both. Oh, definitely both. I feel kindly dis- 
posed towards each other. No, each of us, isn’t it? 
I want to make you a Princess and a shining light of 
the Imperial Court, the most brilliant in Europe, and 
I want to make you the mistress of a huge old house, 
a chdteau, a castle, yes, and of enormous estates. 

“And you?” smiled Sybil Ffoulkes, with a faint 
edge of sarcasm to her deep voice. 

‘I? Oh yes, I want to make myself the happiest 
man in the world.” 

“For how long, Nikolas ? ” 

“ All my lie.” 

‘ Nikolas, it dawns upon me that you are proposing 
once again.” 

“T have the honour to ask you to be my wife.” 

“ And I have the deep regret to decline.” 

“But why? For God’s sake tell me why, Sybil. 
You won't do better.” 

Sybil Ffoulkes turned her head sharply and stared 
coldly, as though incredulous, at the Russian. 

“I shan’t do better? ” 

6 N o.”’ 

“‘ That’s bad news,” she observed. 

Bailitzin seized the girl’s hand. 

“Look,” he said. ‘“‘ Do you understand all I'am 
offering you? Do you really know what you are 
doing? Or are you being—what is the word ? ” 

‘I don’t know what the word is, Prince, but any- 
how I’m not being it. Once and for all, and I hope 
it is for the last time, thank you very much indeed 
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for the great compliment you pay me, but I cannot 
marry you.” 

“ Cannot ? ”’ 

“Cannot. Would not. And will not.” 

“ But will you tell me why?” 

“Lots of reasons. First of all, I don’t love you.” 

“My dear, I haven’t asked whether you loved me. 
I asked whether you will marry me.” 

“You don’t think that there is much connection 
between the two?” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, surely. What a strange thing to 
say. How cold you English girls are. I think there 
is every connection between love and marriage. And 
I tell you I love you.” 

“Well, I don’t love you.” 

“And you only marry where you love? ” 

“Every time. Always,” replied Sybil Ffoulkes 
languidly, as she rose to her feet. 

“Good,” laughed Bailitzin triumphantly as_ he 
sprang up. “I’ll make you love me.” 

And with a swift and practised grace, he flung his 
right arm about her, seized her right wrist, crushed 
her left arm to him, so that she was helpless, and with 
his left hand beneath her chin, raised her face and 
kissed her savagely upon the mouth. And again— 
and again—and again. 

Sybil Ffoulkes kept perfectly still. 

“ Done ? ”’ she enquired as the Russian released her 
with a harsh laugh, and raising her nght hand, struck 
him with all her strength across the face. And the 
hands of Sybil Ffoulkes, golfer, hockey player, fisher- 
woman, swimmer and horsewoman, could be extremely 
hard and heavy as well as soft and light. 

So unexpected and sudden was the blow that the 
man staggered back, stepped upon a small rug that 
slid on the highly polished floor, and measured his 
length upon his back. 

“Our dance, I think, Sybil,” said a voice, as the 
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head of the unfortunate Russian smote the parquet 
with a resounding thump. 

Richard Wendover held the curtain of the alcove 
on one side as the girl walked out into the corridor ; 
and, with a cool eyebrow-raising glance at the Russian, 
he dropped the curtain. 

“ Really! I shouldn’t care to be your husband, 
Sybil!’ he said. 

“Tastes differ apparently, Dickie,” replied the girl. 

Richard Wendover smiled. 


‘It’s all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why do you kick me downstairs ?' 


he grinned. ‘‘ What has the wild Cossack been doing 
now? Proposing? ”’ 

“ Just that.” 

“And do you knock him out every time he does 
it?” 

“ Practically.” 

‘ Looked a bit—er—practical. As I say, I shouldn't 
care to be your husband.” 

“You'll love it.” 

“T’m no hero, Sybil.” 

“You are mine, Dickie.” 

“ All mine,” echoed her heart. 

After the dance, as they sat behind a bank of flowers 
on the vast marble-paved landing : 

‘ About this Bailitzin feller ? ’’ said Richard Wend- 
over. “ Does he need—er—slapping or anything ? ”’ 

“He did, Dickie, and he got it.” 

“Well, do I have to go and push his hat down over 
his ears and run away; or snatch his button-hole or 
something ? ” 

“No. Not even to flap your handkerchief at him. 
After all, he did ask me to marry him, Dickie.” 

“Mad. All those Russians are mad,’’ yawned 
Richard Wendover. 
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Lady Ffoulkes looked up from her book, and eyed 
her daughter consideringly, and with anxiety. 

What a stubborn headstrong girl she was, and 
always had been. Never told one anything. If she 
were suffering, as undoubtedly she was at the present 
moment, she always kept her suffering to herself. 
Never sought sympathy. Never had a nice talk, and 
talked it all out. And not only strong-headed but 
wrong-headed. 

Dickie Wendover was the trouble of course. 

And if Dickie Wendover wasn’t in love with her, 
wasn’t going to propose to her? 

She didn’t seem to realize that it was an absolutely 
boy-and-girl affair that was over and done with. 
Young people who were children together, grew up 
together, never married. They knew too much about 
each other. No glamour and romance left. Just 
think of the glamour and romance there would be in 
marrying a handsome young officer of the Russian 
Imperial Guard, Military Attaché to the Russian 
Ambassador, a personal friend of the Tsar and protégé 
of the Empress; acourtier. Just imagine a girl having 
an opportunity of being a real Princess, of living at 
the Russian Court, seeing that wonderful life of Russian 
Royalty and Aristocracy from the inside. Probably 
having a post at Court, Lady-in-Waiting, or something 
of that sort. Now, that was what one might call 
really romantic and glamourous. 

But no. She must throw herself at the head of a 
young man who simply did not want her, and who, 
after all, was a penniless subaltern in an Indian 
Regiment. 

And she made no secret about it, either. 

When the Prince had come down for the week-end, 
and had spoken to herself and the General, and she 
and the General had spoken to Sybil, the silly girl 
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had, in her most unmaidenly, not to say brazen, 
manner, stated that nothing on earth would induce 
her to marry Prince Nikolas Bailitzin, because she did 
not love him—rather despised him, in point of fact 
—and had no desire whatever to go to Russia; and, 
if they wanted to know, it was her intention to marry 
Dick Wendover. And if she didn’t marry Dick 
Wendover, she’d never marry anybody else; never 
marry at all. 

And had the silly girl a private understanding with 
Dick Wendover ? 

None whatever. 

And yet she proposed to marry him. 

She did. 

And supposing Dick Wendover did not propose to 
her, as he hadn’t done so far, and certainly showed 
no likelihood of doing, what then ? 

Why then she’d propose to Dick. 

And if he declined the honour, refused to marry 
her ? 

Then she’d propose again. 

She would pester him until he gave in? 

Exactly. Wear him down and wear him out, and 
not give up hope until he had married somebody else. 
Yes, and then she’d wait till that somebody else died 
and Dickie was a widower. 

‘“‘ And wanted somebody to look after his children ? ”’ 
Lady Ffoulkes had enquired bitterly. 

Yes, that would be her chance, Sybil had declared 
with an apparently gay defiant hopefulness. Splendid 
idea. 


Lady Ffoulkes studied her daughter’s face. Had 
she got a little thinner since this wretched Dickie 
Wendover had gone back to India? It might be the 
shadow from the reading-lamp that made her cheek- 
bones seem a little higher, her prominent chin a little 
more bony. 
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What a strong face it was. Almost masculine in 
its cool firm purposefulness. Amazingly like her 
father’s face had been at that age. 

But the smile was very sweet, and the finely lashed 
eyes beneath their well-marked eyebrows were kindly 
and friendly, for all their direct straightness of glance, 
and they lit up most merrily when she laughed. 

No, there was nothing hard about the face, nothing 
peevish or petulant, but it was just a little older than 
it ought to be, and too apt to fall into the lines and 
expression of—what should one say? Resignation ? 
That was hardly the word, but you felt that for so 
young a girl, she was too serious, thought too much 
about something, as though she had come up against 
life too young and had been through trouble. Or 
rather, as though she had had trouble earlier than 
was right. Too serious, but, thank God, no poseuse, 
the last person in the world to dramatize herself or 
to let— 


‘* Concealment, like a worm 1’ the bud 
Feed on hey damask cheek.”’ 


“Don’t stare, Mother Ffoulkes. Very rude, dear,” 
said Sybil, looking up suddenly. 

“T was thinking about you, Sybil. Do you know 
I’m afraid you are getting thin.” 

“Thin? No, not thin yet, if a little thinner. 
Strangely enough ‘thin’ is thinner than ‘ thinner,’ if 
you know what I mean.” 

“ Well, I don’t, dear. But anyway, you are thinner.” 

“You should feed me better. It’s a shame.” 

“Or you shouldn’t ride so much.” 

“So much as what ? ” 

“So much as you do.” 

“Qne to you, Mother.” 

“ And another thing, Sybil, you—what shall I say ? 
I don’t know how to put it. May I say, you brood 
too much.” 
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“ Broody old hen.” 

“Well, my dear, I don’t want you to be a broody 
old hen. I want you to be as cheerful and merry and 
bright and happy as you were when...” 

“When Dickie was at home? ” 

“Yes.” 

“‘ Counsels of perfection, darling. When Dickie was 
at home the sun shone all day.” 

‘““My dear, we had a lot of rain.” 

“A terrible lot, but the sun shone all day—and 
all night, too. I grudged the time I wasted asleep 
because I wasn’t consciously happy, sleeping. I was 
alive in those days. Life was utterly lovely,’’ mused 
the girl. ‘‘ Unbearably happy. I was. 

“My dear, you are alive now.” 

“Oh, Mother, how can you talk such rubbish. I’m 
completely dead, dear. In two places.” 

“Sybil, what nonsense you talk. How could one 
be dead in two places? ”’ 

‘‘ Easily. Dead from the neck up, and also from 
the neck down. Every time Dickie went away to 
school, I felt perfectly dreadful. Sick. Couldn't eat. 
Fach time he went back to Sandhurst it was the same. 
When he went to India, I got insomnia, and if I 
hadn’t shaken myself severely, boxed my ears and 
taken a tight hold, I should have gone into a decline. 
You know, declined chocolates and the next dance 
and food and—all that. And now that he’s gone 
back again, oh! I am so happy, Mother. Giggle all 
day. So happy I literally don’t know what to do. 
But what I think I shall do, is to go out to India.” 

“Sybil! Have you no pride, no self-respect, no 
shame?” 

“ Not a bit. Not the least little bit of any of ‘em, 
thank God.” 

“ D’you mean to tell me that you’d actually go out 
to India with the view to going and staying with 
somebody who’s somewhere near where Dickie Wend- 
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over is stationed, so that you can throw yourself in 
his way?” 

“TI don’t know about throwing myself in his way, 
Duckie. Unless you mean in front of his horse’s 
hooves when he is out for a morning canter.” 

“What then ? ” 

“Well, you know the sort of thing. You are a 
woman of the world, darling. Go to the weekly dance 
at the Club or Gymkhana or whatever they call it, 
ask him for a few dances, lead him out to a quiet 
spot under the moon, and the palms and the dew, 
and propose to him again.” 

“ Again ?”’ 

“Again and again. Wear him down. And if he 
kept on refusing me, I could, at any rate, see that 
nobody else got the chance to be refused.”’ 

Lady Ffoulkes knitted in silence for a while. 

‘““My dear, what do you see in the man?” she 
asked at length. 

‘“What do I see in him? Well, I see in him the 
man whom [ love with all my heart and soul and 
strength, all my mind and body, if that is anything. 
I see in him the only man whom I could possibly 
marry, and the man whom I am going to marry.” 

“Sounds a little selfish to me, not to mention 
brazen and shameless and unwomanly.” 

“Oh, I’m all that, if loving a man and admitting 
it, is brazen and shameless and unwomanly; but I 
don’t think I am completely and purely selfish. You 
see, there’s nobody alive who knows him and under- 
stands him better than I do. And mind you, Richard 
Wendover is a queer cuss. He can be as stubborn 
as a mule, and wrong-headed as two mules. A horrible 
ruffian, really. But I understand him, and could lead 
him on a string. There’s nobody alive who'd devote 
herself so utterly and completely to his well-being and 
happiness as I should. It would be my happiness to 
make him happy, to look after him, to take care of 
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him. You know, to see he washed behind the ears, 
had a clean handkerchief and wore lots of wool next 
to his skin. Just think of a wretched bachelor in 
the hands of thieving servants, and with a cook 
who'd give him the same dinner every night for ten 
years.”’ 

“In point of fact, I believe subalterns in India do 
themselves remarkably well,” replied Lady Ffoulkes 
coldly. 

‘Yes, and are ‘done’ remarkably well. And they 
get constant malaria because their mosquito-nets are 
not kept mended; and enteric because the cook uses 
water from the nearest drain; and tetanus because 
they don’t take the trouble to disinfect cuts and grazes 
they get at polo and pig-sticking; and dysentery 
because .. .” 

“T can’t say that Richard Wendover looked as 
though he led a life of constant malaria, enteric, 
dysentery, and tetanus,” interrupted Lady Ffoulkes. 

“No, dear. He looked perfectly lovely, and a 
model of health and strength and fitness, but he’s 
running those risks all the time.” 

“ Well, to come to practical details, whom do you 
intend to visit in India? All our friends have been 
home for years. Do you know anyone well enough 
for you to be able to propose yourself for a cold 
weather ? ”’ 

“No, darling. But I know an Organization to 
which I can propose myself for all the cold weathers 
that stretch between now and the time when Dickie 
is able to afford to marry me. That’s his present 
defence.”’ 

“Organization ? Defence?” 

“Yes. Q.A.M.N.S. And whenever I ask Dickie 
to marry me, his defence is poverty ; he says he can’t 
afford to.” 

“Sybil! You'd join the Queen Alexandra Military 
Nursing Sisterhood ? On the chance of being sent to 
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India and stationed at a Military Hospital somewhere 
near where Dickie Wendover’s regiment is? ” 

“ That’s the idea, Mrs. F. I shall qualify, get a 
nomination or whatever it is, join the Q.A.M.N.S., 
wangle it that I’m sent to India at the earliest possible 
moment, and then wangle my way to the Military 
Hospital at Napierpur.” 

“ But Sybil, it’s disgraceful, unthinkable. A girl 
simply pursuing a man like that. Think of the talk 
there’d be.” 

“And of the talks there’d be between me and 
Dickie,” smiled Sybil Ffoulkes. ‘“‘‘ Dickie,’ I’d say, 
‘I’ve come half across the world because I lof you. 
Lay your head on my shoulder, Sonny, and turn your 
face to the East and the West; and give up this idea 
of not marrying me, for, believe me, your Sybil knows 
best.’ ”’ 

“T find this sort of talk very distasteful, Sybil,” 
interrupted Lady Ffoulkes. 

But notwithstanding this fact, she continued the 
conversation. 

‘“‘ And supposing you did do anything so shameless 
as to go to the depdt of Napier’s Horse and absolutely 
pursued and pestered Dickie Wendover, until he very 
rightly and properly declined to have anything more 
to do with you, what then?” 

“Why, don’t you see, darling, I should wait until 
Napier’s Horse went out on a show on the Border, a 
sort of Tirah or Malakand do, and then, one fine 
morning— 


““* Into a ward with whitewashed halls, 
Where the dead and the dying lay, 
Wounded by bayonet, shells and balls, 
Somebody's Darling was borne one day.’ 


“And I am the Somebody, you see, Mother, and 
Dickie is the Darling, and he’s knocked all end-wise. 
Full of bayonets, shells and bullets. But not so that 
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he won’t come right-end-up again. Nothing to spoil 
his beauty. And they’ve already given him morphia 
at the C.C.S. That is the Casualty Clearing Station. 
And when he comes round, whom does he see bending 
over him? Me. And ere he fades out again, he 
whispers one word. I won’t tell you what the word 
is, Mother. It might be rude. But he’s got to be 
in bed in that ward for quite a while. Or perhaps 
not so long. At any rate, long or short, it’s going to 
be the exact time that it takes him to realize that he 
loves me ; that all else is dross and dripping. And as 
soon as he can totter, he totters forth with me, and 
the band of Napier’s Horse plays The Wedding March.” 
And Sybil whistled shrilly : 





“You see, I’ve thought it all out, Mother dear.” 

“Tf you could talk sense for one moment, Sybil, 
would you tell me whether you really intend to apply 
for admission to the Q.A.M.N.S.” 

“ Most certainly Ido. I’m going to become a Nurse, 
simply and solely so that I can get out to India, and 
simply and solely so that I can see Dickie. I don’t 
want to talk any modern tripe and flapdoodle about 
Living my own Life, but I am going to be a Nurse, 
and that particular kind of a nurse, and in that par- 
ticular country, and in Dickie’s particular part of that 
country.” 

“Well, of course, they are all gentlewomen and it 
is a noble profession, but the scarlet cape, my dear ! ”’ 
objected Lady Ffoulkes. ‘So unbecoming, with 
your colouring.”’ 

“Well, I must get ’em to change the colour of the 
cape. Or else change my own colour.” 

* Still,” conceded Lady Ffoulkes, “ the cape is only 
worn out-of-doors. The rest of the uniform is dove- 
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grey, I believe. Most becoming. But of course it 
is all absurd nonsense.” 

“What, the Queen Alexandra Military Nursing 
Sisterhood ? ” 


§4 


Lieutenant-General Sir Arthur Ffoulkes, K.C.B., 
seated in his library, smoking the best pipe of the day, 
and reading The Times, as was his wont for half an 
hour after breakfast, suddenly came upon an item 
which caused him to frown, to go back to the head 
of the column and begin again, and finally to whisper 
in horrified dismay, 

“ Good God!” 

Again he read the appalling announcement, and 
remained, even then, half incredulous. 

It was absurd. 

There must be a mistake somewhere. Miscarriage 
of justice. Or they’d got the name wrong. Or there 
were two Richard Wendovers in the Indian Army. 

Perhaps so, but there weren’t two in Napier’s Horse. 

What a truly dreadful thing! 

And for the first time since he lost his old friend, he 
could be thankful that he was dead. It would have 
broken his heart. General Sir Richard Wendover, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., was as fine a soldier as ever 
stepped, and, had he lived another year, would have 
been Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army. Yes, 
it was a mercy he was dead. And his wife, too. 

And by Jove, poor Sybil! The boy had been her 
greatest pal, her life-long friend. People had thought, 
at one time, that it would come to something. Well, 
thank God, again, that it hadn’t. 

He had better tell her himself, before somebody else 
did, or she heard people talking as they’d be bound to 
do. Everybody knew him. All the hunting people. 

Or had he better tell her mother and get her to 
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break it to her? No, perhaps he had better do it 
himself. For he had an idea that Sybil’s mother 
might have some difficulty in keeping a very faint 
flavour of J-told-~you-so and I-always-knew-1t out of 
her voice and manner when she told Sybil. Undoub- 
tedly, like himself, she had been really vexed, only 
very much more so, when young Prince Nikolas 
Bailitzin had come to see them and definitely pro- 
posed himself as Sybil’s suitor, and she had turned him 
down flat. 

And she had made no secret whatsoever of the fact 
that she preferred Dickie Wendover. When her 
mother had got at her, to know whether she and 
Dickie were engaged or had an understanding, she had 
again made not the slightest secret of the fact that 
there was nothing of the sort. Had just said quite 
plainly that if she married anybody at all, it would 
be Dickie Wendover, and if it weren’t Dickie Wend- 
over, it would be nobody at all. 

Well, this put an end to that nonsense, anyway. 

Yes, he had better tell her himself and tell her at 
once. 

He rang the bell, and when the butler answered it, 
bade him find Miss Sybil and ask her if she would 
come along to the library for a moment, before she 
went out. 

A few minutes later, Sybil, in rat-catcher riding-kit, 
bowler, gauntlets and spurred boots, strode into the 
library. 

“What is it, Daddy?” 

“Sit down, my dear. I just wanted to speak to you 
for a minute. You don’t read The Times, do you?” 

“No, Daddy. Only Marriages and Racing.”’ 

“Well, there's an item in it to-day which comes 
under neither heading. A bit of bad news. Very bad 
indeed. Young Wendover.” 

Sybil went white. 

“Not ... not dead?” she asked breathlessly. 
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“No... No. Better in some ways if he were.” 

“Don’t talk such rubbish, Daddy. What is it ? 
Tell me quickly.” 

“ Court-Martial.”’ 

“ Well, that might happen to any soldier. Lot of 
silly red tape. Jam-returns wrong? ” 

“ Court-martialled for being drunk at his post, at 
Ubele—besieged ; practically under fire. Blind drunk. 
Dead drunk. Speechless. Utterly unable to speak 
to the officer commanding the relieving force.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” interrupted Sybil. 

“No? Unfortunately the Court-Martial did, on 
the evidence. And sentenced him to be cashiered: 
dismissed the army with ignominy.” 

The girl sat down on the nearest chair. 

“As you know,” continued the General, “ he was 
seconded from his Regiment on special duty to Mad- 
rutta and thence to the African show, on active service. 
He was in command of an important post and admit- 
tedly put up a very good fight. Then apparently the 
strain was too much for him and he turned to the 
bottle, as other fools have done before him, drank to 
excess and, being the only surviving combatant officer, 
left everything to the doctor. Went from bad to 
worse until he drank himself absolutely insensible. 
And that is how the relieving force found him. Blind 
to the world on the camp-bed in his hut with two 
empty whisky bottles.’’ 

“And you ask me to believe it ? ’”’ whispered Sybil, 
staring wide-eyed and white-lipped at her father. 

“I’m asking you nothing, Sybil. I’m telling you 
the verdict of the Court-Martial. Evidently a properly- 
convened Field General Court-Martial with everything 
regular and correct and the prisoner properly repre- 
sented. Anyway, here it is.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

" Do you mean you don’t believe The Tsmes account 
of it?” 
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‘TI don’t believe that Dickie ever got really drunk 
in his life. And I know as well as I know that I am 
standing here, that he never got drunk when on duty ; 
when he had responsibility ; with other men’s lives 
and the safety of a fort depending on him.” 

“The Court-Martial believed it, my dear. Look 
here, I'll write to Witherington at the War Office and 
ask him to get all the facts.” 

“Where is he now? ” 

“ Witherington ? ” 

“ Dickie.”’ 

“How should I know, my dear? He can go where 
he likes and do what he likes, except ever again serve 
his country in any capacity whatsoever.” 

“Do you think he'll come home ? ”’ 

“Last place in the world he’d come to, I should 
think.” 


§5 


Yes, the last place in the world that he’d come to. 

Where would he go? 

She must try to put herself in his place, as far as 
such a thing was possible, and try to think of the sort 
of things he might do, the sort of place to which he’d 


go. 

What could have happened, and how could such 
a ghastly mistake have been made ? 

Because, of course, there was a mistake somewhere. 

Perhaps he had been so weak and ill with dysentery 
and malaria that a little alcohol had acted like a 
powerful drug, a narcotic? 

What would he do? 

If she knew anything of Dickie—and surely if any- 
body alive knew him, she did—he wouldn't blow up 
and go off the deep end, whether he felt the sentence 
of the Court-Martial to be just or not. He wouldn’t, 
for example, commit suicide. Of that she was quite 
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certain. There was nothing neurotic or unbalanced 
about him; nothing unstable or melodramatic. 

Of course he would feel it a most appalling disgrace, 
and it would be a shattering blow, but he’d stand up 
to it. He wasn’t the sort of vessel that was easily 
sunk, and he’d weather the storm somehow. His life 
was wrecked and smashed, but he’d pick up the pieces 
and re-build it. 

What would he do, and above all, where would he 

Oo? 

There would be no point now in her keeping on with 
the Queen Alexandra Military Nursing Sisterhood idea, 
of course. It would be particularly foolish to get her 
self stationed in India, and tied down to duty in some 
particular spot, bound hand and foot by red tape, 
when she might want to go off ina hurry. For Dickie 
would not go back to India any more than he would 
go Home. Of that she felt quite sure. Naturally his 
first instinct would be to go where nobody knew him ; 
cut himself off as completely as possible from his past, 
his friends and acquaintances, and start afresh some- 
where under a new name. 

Would he write to her? After all, she was his oldest 
friend. His best friend. 

His dearest friend ? 

Dickie was so inarticulate, so undemonstrative, so 
ferociously anti+sentimental, that he never had used, and 
probably never would use, such a phrase as “ dearest 
friend.”” But she felt pretty certain that, little as he 
had shown her in the way of kindness and affection, 
not to mention love, he had shown still less to anybody 
else in all the world ; unless he had fallen in love in 
India, got engaged and said nothing about it. But 
as he never wrote letters except for an annual brief 
note at Christmas time, there was no evidence on the 
subject. Nor, to her, was any really necessary. He 
would not fall in love. He’d be too busy, too keen on 
his job, and too indifferent to women. 
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On the other hand, if she could only write to him, 
be sure of getting a message to him, she’d feel better. 

Possibly Dickie would, too. Even to a person so 
self-contained and self-sufficient as Dickie, surely it 
must give some pleasure to know that there was at 
least one person in the world whose faith and devotion 
were not in the slightest degree affected. Dickie was 
everything that was self-reliant and self-confident, an 
essentially lonely, single-minded, single-handed person, 
but even to him, in such a time of need, an absolutely 
staunch faithful friend must be a friend indeed ? 

Well, she could write to him care of the War Office 
without much hope; care of his Club and his Bank 
without much more, and care of his Regiment. 

And that reminded one of the horrible fact that he’d 
no longer have a Club or a Regiment. But still, they’d 
send on letters if they had any address to which to 
forward them—and that was just what they wouldn't 
have. 

Innocent or guilty, he would clear out absolutely, 
and sever all connection with his past life. Knowing 
Dickie as she did, she could foretell his re-action to 
calamity exactly. Of that she was perfectly certain. 

If he were innocent, he'd be extremely angry, resent- 
ful and hurt; and when he had recovered conscious 
ness, so to speak, he’d shrug his shoulders and make 
the best of things. He was too much of a philosopher 
and of too tough a fibre, too stout-hearted altogether, 
to let it break him. He'd emerge harder than ever, and 
naturally cynical and bitter. Never very expansive 
and oncoming, he’d be dour, not to say morose. 

And if he were guilty, which of course he wasn’t, 
there would be, added to that, more than a touch of 
desperation and defiance. He’d be a rather dangerous 
and—but what was the good of speculating about 
anything so utterly idiotic. Dickie, once again, was 
no plaster saint, but he was a British Officer of the best 
type, utterly incapable of doing anything base and 
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mean, and even more incapable of committing a 
military crime of this sort. Might as well talk about 
his committing a civil crime, pocket-picking, burglary, 
or robbery with violence on the King’s highway. It 
was simply idiotic. And if he were guilty—a thing 
which she would only believe when he himself told her 
so—it wouldn't make the very slightest difference. 

If only she could see him and tell him that. He 
had always been more or less fond of her, of course, in 
his way, but if she could really help him now, stand 
by him in his trouble, might he not become fonder 
still ? 

Meanwhile, what could she do? How could she get 
into touch with him, since she hadn’t the slightest 
faith or hope that letters would reach him ? 


§ 6 


And then came the second blow—far worse—though 
that had not seemed possible. 

General Ffoulkes had written a number of letters 
to various people who might be in a position to give 
him further information on the subject of the tragedy 
of Richard Wendover. From their replies, he had 
learned little more than he had from the newspapers, 
save for one written by a Colonel Matheson who had 
been President of the Court-Martial—to the effect that 
Wendover had completely vanished. He had not 
sailed from Kilindini by the ship in which he had taken 
passage, and had absolutely disappeared. 

And now Colonel Matheson had written what was 
evidently the last chapter of the sad story of Richard 
Wendover. 

He had gone big-game shooting, or at any rate on 
safari through the lion country, apparently alone or 
almost alone, and had been killed by a lion. Proof of 
the identity of the remains of the partly-eaten corpse, 
discovered by some natives, was provided by the tab 
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sewn on the heavy khaki hunting-shirt, upon which was 
woven the name R. WENDOVER. 

And that was that. 

It had seemed best to General Ffoulkes to send for 
Sybil, give her the letter, without comment, and leave 
her alone in the library to read it. 

“Poor girl,” growled the General to himself. She 
had evidently been very fond of the fellow. Not 
unnaturally, as they had grown up together. But on 
the whole, since so terrible a thing had happened to 
the man, this was perhaps the best way out of it. 

In point of fact, it might have been a clever form of 
suicide, the sort of thing that Richard Wendover was 
capable of doing, if he decided to commit suicide and 
was determined that no one should be aware of the 
fact. 

Quite possible, for he was undeniably a tough lad. 

Poor little Sybil. Still, she’d get over it, and this 
would put an end to all that nonsense about believing 
him innocent and wanting to find him. 


§7 


A case of “' poor little Sybil ”’ indeed, with her double 
burden to bear, the loss of the friend whom she had 
loved all her life, and the carrying on of the normal 
daily round—hiding from relations and friends, from 
acquaintances and enemies, the fact that she had 
received an all-but-mortal blow. 

Her father, who probably both loved and under- 
stood her better than did her mother, realized some- 
thing of what she was suffering, and admired the 
stoicism and fortitude with which she was behaving. 

As he watched her carrying on with the common 
task, the trivial round; taking her share in the social 
life of the house and of their circle, helping her mother 
to entertain guests, apparently cheerful, light-hearted 
and care-free, he paid a tribute to courage. 
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A somewhat unusually imaginative and understand- 
ing type of man for a soldier, he was able, to some 
extent, to do more than sympathize and offer empty 
consolation. Wisely he forbore to ridicule her refusal, 
even now, to believe in the disgrace and death of the 
man whom she loved; and he encouraged the habit 
she was forming, of coming and sitting on a fireside 
stool in the library, a room sacred to her father, on 
her way up to bed, instead of merely looking in to say 
good night as had been her custom. 

Leaning against his chair, she would talk of the 
subject ever uppermost in her mind, and he would 
encourage her to do so. 

What if it were merely foolish optimism on the girl’s 
part? Surely hope is preferable to despair, and the 
longer she went on hoping, the better. Time was 
passing and time is the great healer. 

Of course, as she said, the finding of a body, 
the clothing of which bore a name, was no actual 
proof that the name was that of the person wear- 
ing the clothing; and the more she talked about 
it, the more he saw her point, and was inclined to 
accept it. 

A shirt on which a tab bearing Wendover’s name 
was sewn, obviously belonged to Wendover. But no 
Court of Law would accept that as proof that the man 
wearing it was Wendover himself. It was the strongest 
circumstantial evidence, and in his own mind there 
was no doubt that the man was Wendover. But the 
fact remained, it wasn’t proof. He doubted whether, 
for the purposes of probate for example, an heir would 
be allowed to presume death on the strength of the 
finding of a name-tabbed shirt. Not straight away, 
at any rate. 

There was a chance. 

And on the whole he thought it was the wiser and 
kinder plan to encourage Sybil to think so. 

For himself, after careful thought and analysis of 
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the matter, he decided that there were three aspects, 
three possible solutions. 

First and likeliest, that Wendover, dressed in African 
hunting kit, had gone lion-hunting and been killed by 
a lion. 

It was very probable that he would not have a proper 
safart, with an experienced Swahili neapara1 and gun- 
boys, staunch and reliable, and an outfit of specially- 
chosen porters. If he had, they would have stood by 
him; and if he had been killed, would have carried his 
body to Nairobi or to the camp of the nearest District 
Officer. Failing that, they would have buried him, 
and reported to the Police or the nearest Authority. 
Certainly they would not have allowed their Bwana ? 
to be eaten by lions, even if they had not been able 
to prevent his being killed by one. 

No, Wendover wouldn't have stopped to gather a 
proper safav1. He'd have just pushed off into the 
blue with a cook and one or two porters. His one idea 
would have been to get away from civilization as 
quickly and as far as possible. He had probably gone 
lion-hunting on foot, and in the most dangerous manner 
had followed up a wounded lion into thick bush or 
high grass and been torn, mangled and killed. 

Secondly, he might have thought, ‘‘ Well, life isn’t 
good enough after this, on any conditions, and I'll get 
out of it.” But Wendover was undoubtedly the sort 
of man who'd hate to have it known that he had 
committed suicide and was apparently something of a 
coward, as well as a blackguard. Suicide would bea very 
ugly sequel to ignominious expulsion from the Army. 

To blow his brains out or cut his throat would be 
such a very frank admission of defeat as well as of 
guilt. If he had boarded the ship on which he had 
taken a berth for England and disappeared overboard 
one night, it would still have been an obvious case 
of suicide ; but, as had occurred to the General’s mind 

1 Headman. a Master. 
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before, it would, to a man like Wendover, be an 
excellent idea, since he intended to commit suicide, to 
do it, not with his revolver or a razor, but with a lion ! 
It would please him to do a thing that would take as 
much nerve as that, a thing which very few suicides 
would have the guts to do, even if they thought of it. 

Yes, he could imagine Wendover in search of secret 
suicide, deliberately firing to miss a charging lion. 

And thirdly, there was the possible solution that he 
was still alive, and had “ planted ”’ the shirt, with the 
intention of creating the belief that he was dead. 

Or the shirt might have been stolen from him by 
a native servant, sold in the bazaar and bought second- 
hand by some Portuguese or half-caste trader on whose 
dead body it had been found. 


“‘ Daddy,” said Sybil one evening, “‘ I don’t believe 
two things.” 

‘IT don’t believe millions, my dear. Have a cigar- 
ette.”’ 

The girl took one from the proffered case. The 
General lit it, saying as he did so; 

‘‘T know what you mean. You don’t believe the 
finding of the Court-Martial was just ; and you don’t 
believe he’s dead.”’ 

“Tm perfectly certain, Daddy.” 

‘‘Got any reason, or is it the old story of the wish 
being father to the thought ? ”’ 

“Well, it’s a mixture of reason and intuition. 
Reason says that Dickie was entirely incapable of 
doing what he was accused of doing. Even if I didn’t 
love him, but merely knew him as well as I do, reason 
would tell me that the thing was impossible. Then 
as to the other, his being dead; well, there I’m afraid 
it is intuition. Though I don’t know why I should 
say ‘afraid.’ I believe that intuition is often right 
where apparently accurate reasoning turns out to be 
wrong. I just feel that he is alive.” 
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‘“‘ Well, my dear, as I’ve said before, the evidence 
points to his death but by no means proves it.” 

‘No, of course it doesn’t. I was thinking only last 
night, that supposing we gave an old shirt of yours to 
a tramp, and months and months later, he fell into 
the river while wearing it, and his body was found, 
the Police wouldn’t immediately decide that it was 
you, would they? There wouldn’t be a notice in the 
newspapers that you had been found drowned.” 

“No, of course not. And if there were, I’d stoutly 
deny it. 

“And,” he continued, “we needn’t give undue 
weight to the fact that Wendover hasn’t denied that 
the shirt was his. Because it is entirely possible, in 
fact very probable, that he’d be only too glad for 
people to suppose that that was the end of him.” 

“Yes. Yes, that’s exactly what I am _ building 
on. Dickie wouldn’t stoutly deny it. Naturally he 
wouldn’t, if he had, as you say, ‘ planted’ the shirt 
with the intention of creating the belief that he was 
dead. And if there was nothing of that sort, he 
wouldn’t contradict the rumour of his death, because 
he’d be only too glad for everyone who knew him 
to imagine that he was dead ... Then he could 
really start afresh somewhere else, and build up his 
life again. 

“ That’s what I think he’d try to do,”’ she continued. 
“But what sort of new career would he try to start 
and where would he go? If one could only guess 
that, one would have some idea as to what to do.” 

“And suppose we did know, what could one do 
about it?’ asked General Ffoulkes. 

“TI don’t know that ‘ one’ could do much about it, 
Daddy, but I know quite well what I should do about 
it.” 

“Write to him ? ” 

“Yes, and a little more than that. If I knew where 
he was, I should write to him and tell him that I was 
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coming to—help him. And without waiting for an 
answer, I should go straight to wherever he was.” 

“ Well, it seems to me that, in the circumstances, you 
might not be very welcome. What about that? ” 

“ T’d make myself welcome. He’d probably be most 
unpleasant and disagreeable, but I am perfectly certain 
he’d be glad to see me. Wouldn’t anybody in such a 
position be glad to see a—friend ? Somebody who 
absolutely believed in him, and was more than willing 
to do anything to prove it?” 

“Well, yes. That’s true enough, but surely it 
applies rather to a man friend, doesn’t it? I mean, 
supposing Wendover is alive and is ‘ wilful missing,’ 
has deliberately disappeared and created the belief 
that he is dead, it is quite likely that he has gone to 
some place where a ‘ girl friend’ couldn’t be much use 
to him? Except perhaps by staying at home and by 
writing the sort of letters that a man in such circum- 
stances would like to get. I could imagine their being 
extremely cheering and helpful—life-saving, in fact. 
But it is only a man who could go and live with .. . 
go and be with... well, you know what I mean; 
go and look after him, if he were, well, down-and-out 
in some god-forsaken hole. Supposing he were beach- 
combing on Zanzibar Island or Madagascar or in the 
South Seas ; suppose he had gone down to the Trans- 
vaal, and were a ‘ poor white’ among white trash, 
living in a corner of a corrugated iron hut in Tin Shanty 
Street and working with the niggers at some mine or 
other.”’ 

“ Well, if he had gone beach+combing to the South 
sea Islands, I should comb the beaches till I found 
him ; or if he were living in Tin Shanty Street in some 
dorp near a mine, | should go district-visiting in the 
slums of that dorp.”’ 

General Ffoulkes, a usually undemonstrative man, 
stroked his daughter’s smooth head and then rested 
his hand upon her shoulder and let it remain there. 
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‘ We'll hope for the best, my dear. We'll keep on 
hoping and we'll keep on trying, too.” 

“ That’s it, Daddy. The first thing is to find out 
whether he is undeniably dead, beyond any shadow of 
a doubt. I’ll write to someone pretty-well every day. 

“ Won’t it be awful,” she added, ‘‘ when we’ve come 
to the end of the list, and can’t think of another person 
to write to? Still, we won't think of that. Have you 
had any more ideas?” 

‘Well, yes. There was a chap I used to know very 
well, named Hazelrigg who...” 

‘“‘ By Jove, yes!” interrupted Sybil. ‘“ I remember 
Dickie speaking about him. He did some rather 
marvellous stunts as an Intelligence Officer. Yes, I 
remember Dickie saying that he came into the Mess 
one night, just before dinner, dressed up as a faktr or 
something. Kicked up an awful row and was thrown 
out, and not a soul recognized him. Then, when he 
was turned out of the Lines, he went down into the 
bazaar, made a nuisance of himself there, and when 
the Police were beginning to get unpleasant, he went 
on and attended a convocation of filthy itinerant holy 
men who had assembled in a big camp outside the city 
walls. Having harangued them and stayed to supper, 
he felt that his disguise and acting abilities were in 
good order, and started off for the Border. I gathered 
that Dickie rather hero-worshipped him. You will 
write to him at once, won’t you, dear? ”’ 

“Tl write to-night, but the snag is that Heaven 
alone knows when he'll get it. He may be anywhere 
in India, from Bombay or Delhi to Simla or Peshawar, 
and it is more than likely that he isn’t in India at all. 
Probably somewhere in Afghanistan or Turkestan or 
the parts adjacent. He’s the Russo-Afghan-North- 
West Frontier specialist, and gets his information 
first-hand. I'll ring up Colonel Harrington-Spens, first 
ae in the morning, and see if he has heard from him 
ately.”’ 
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“ Ring him up to-night.” 

‘All right. You get off to bed now, and I will. 
Good night, my dear. Keep smiling. If Wendover is 
alive, we'll find him.” 


§ 8 

The days and weeks and the months rolled by, and 
the light of Sybil Ffoulkes’s faith began to burn a little 
dim, her hope to grow fainter. As she had to admit, 
it really did seem as though Wendover were dead, had 
been killed by a lion on the Kathedong plains in East 
Africa. Letters of various kinds from widely varying 
people had reached her or her father, and the import 
of all, without exception, was the same. 

The answers to her father’s letters, written to each 
member of the Court-Martial, had made it perfectly 
clear that no shadow of doubt remained in the minds 
of the writers about the guilt of Richard Wendover ; 
and as to his ultimate fate, none could give any other 
information than that he never occupied the berth that 
he had taken on the ship that should have borne him 
from Kilindini, the port of Mombasa, and that he had 
simply vanished. 

Colonel Maldon at Nairobi was good enough to write 
a further letter saying that he had got into communi-+ 
cation with the Major Robinson who was in charge of 
the building of the Tabundi railway, inasmuch as, 
according to the Natrobi Chronicle, it was to him that 
poor Wendover’s torn and blood-stained shirt had 
been brought. 

He enclosed Major Robinson's reply, which was to 
the effect that, although no European had seen the 
body that had been found and buried by the men who 
brought the shirt to him, he had no doubt whatever 
that the dead man had been Wendover. He had 
carefully questioned the men who had brought the 
remainder of the shirt bearing Wendover’s name-tab, 
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and they had stated simply and plainly that they had 
found the body of a Sahib three days previously in 
the bush out on the Kathedong plains ; that the body 
was that of a European; that it had been partly 
devoured by a lion; and that they had buried, or 
rather piled a cairn of stones on it, and put a boma 
of thorn branches round the cairn. According to these 
men, the body had only had a shirt, shorts, puttees, 
and boots. One of the men was actually wearing the 
boots ; and as they had noticed ‘ writing’ inside the 
collar of the shirt, they had brought the ghastly rem- 
nant along with them, to show it to the Police or the 
authorities at railhead, for which place they were 
making in search of work. 

No, Major Robinson regretted to say that there could 
be no doubt whatever that the portion of the torn shirt 
had belonged to Wendover, and that it was Wendover’s 
body that these men had buried. What finally clinched 
the matter in his mind was the fact that no European in 
that part of the world had been reported missing. Had 
any local planter, military officer, civil official, hunter, 
or other such white man, disappeared, the fact would 
very soon have been not only noted but notified. 

So there was a double reason for concluding that the 
body had been that of the missing Wendover. 

And then one gleam of hope seemed faintly to 
illuminate the darkness of the settling cloud of Sybil’s 
despair when another man, to whom Colonel Maldon 
had been so kind as to write, raised the point of the 
identity of the men who had brought the blood-stained 
shirt to Major Robinson. This was the Superintendent 
of Railway Police to whom he had reported the matter, 
notifying that he held a clue which indicated that the 
buried corpse was that of the late Captain Richard 
Wendover. 

The Superintendent of Police—after suggesting that 
it was quite possible that the men who had “ found ” 
the shirt had murdered its owner for the sake of his 
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rifle and other kit—had then toyed for a moment with 
the alternative theory that the two discoverers, appar- 
ently Pathans, were actually Wendover himself and a 
genuine Pathan. But this idea had been laughed to 
scorn by Major Robinson, who had himself once met 
Wendover in the Bombay Yacht Club. No, the two 
men who had got hold of the remains of Wendover’s 
shirt and his boots were Pathans all right. Robinson 
had given them a job as labourers with his Pathan 
coolie-gangs working on the railway, and had seen 
them and spoken with them almost daily while their 
names remained on his pay-roll. 

It was obviously really nothing, this idea of the 
Police Officer’s, but nevertheless Sybil Ffoulkes wrote 
to him and to Major Robinson to pursue this shadow 
of a hope. 

‘What shadows we are and what shadows we pursue.’ 
But better pursue a shadow than do nothing; and, 
after weeks of weary waiting, had come the reply of 
the Superintendent of Police to the effect that he did 
remember saying something of the sort when he visited 
Major Robinson to investigate the alleged finding of 
the body of Captain Wendover, but in point of fact 
he had really rather been manufacturing theories that 
might possibly fit the facts. He hadn’t seen the men 
themselves, as they had left rail-head before he arrived, 
and he hadn’t the slightest reason for suspecting the 
men of murdering Captain Wendover ; nor for imagin- 
ing that one of them was Captain Wendover himself, 
in disguise. 

As a matter of fact, it was, of course, extremely im- 
probable that, if they really had murdered and buried 
a European, the Pathans would have said a word about 
it to anybody ; and it was therefore, in his opinion, 
pretty certain that they had found the corpse as they 
said, and that the corpse was that of the man whose 
name was on the shirt-tab. As to his somewhat idle 
suggestion that one of them might have been Wendover 
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himself, that was quashed by Major Robinson’s state- 
ment that he knew Wendover by sight. 

Major Robinson’s letter which arrived by the next 
mail, answered all her questions very fully, and told 
her that the people who brought the evidence of 
Wendover’s death were itinerant Pathans, good type 
men whose statements he did not doubt. He had 
liked them both, and far from suspecting them of being 
murderers, was bound to admit that they had un- 
doubtedly saved his life at some risk to themselves. 
There had been a plot on the part of the discontented 
and disgruntled Pathan construction-gang to murder 
him, and not only had they warned him beforehand, 
but had stood by him when the trouble materialized. 

So great had been the risk in doing this, that they 
had evidently considered their lives to be in danger, 
and had disappeared forthwith. Where they went, 
he had not the faintest idea; and although he had 
made all possible enquiries among his Pathan and 
other workmen, he had been unable to obtain any 
information whatsoever. 

Well, that was that, and another will-o’-the-wisp 
light had gone out. And no further light of any kind 
was shed by the quite considerable number of letters 
that her father and she received, from officials and 
others in Africa and India, who had had anything to 
do with the case, or had known Richard Wendover, 
or were in a position to hear anything about him if 
he were still alive. 

Gradually General Ffoulkes adopted the line that 
everything possible had been done, no stone left un- 
turned, and, inasmuch as no news was forthcoming 
that gave the slightest reason for hope, the only thing 
to do now was to accept what was evidently the fact, 
that Richard Wendover was dead. 


“We mustn’t let it become an obsession, my dear,” 
he said one night, as Sybil sat beside him. 
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‘ An obsession ! ’’ exclaimed Sybil in her low, slightly 
husky voice. “ Dickie isn’t an obsession with me! 
He ts me, if you can understand. He isn’t something 
stuck in my mind. Heis my mind. I don’t think of 
him. He is my thoughts. He is myself, my life, my 
world. Just exactly fills my universe.” 

“Yes, I can understand,” said the General. “ But 
the fact remains, an obsession is an obsession—and 
that way madness lies.” 

“T shan’t go mad. Or at any rate, madder. No 
madder than I’ve always been about Dickie.”’ 

“And if it is proven that he is dead, you're not 
going to let it spoil your life? You aren’t going to 
retire on to the shelf and settle down to be an old 
maid? You are not going to regard life as over and 
done with, in the early twenties, are you? You've 
always been fond of Wendover, but there are other men 
equally . 

“Now don’t talk rubbish, Daddy.”’ 

“Well, that’s the last thing I want to do. I want 
to talk sense, and I want you to take the sensible view, 
the long view. I’m not good at this sort of thing, 
my dear, but you know what I mean. One has to 
face up to these blows, and realize that Time heals all 
wounds. Completely heals absolutely everything, you 
know. Devilish hard for you now. Don’t think I 
don’t understand and sia arr but don't take it too 
hard. Resignation and . 

“Yes, I know. 


'* Should He call me to resign 
What most I prize, it ne’ey was mine,’ 


and all that. 

“ Well, perhaps he wasn’t mine, but I’m damned if 
Pll resign him, Daddy, or resign hope. Don’t squash 
the poor little hope I’ve got, because it is what keeps 
me going, and I'll not believe that he is dead until I 
know it. And I'll tell you what’s a funny thing. I 
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feel glad that I can never really know it, supposing he 
were killed and buried in East Africa. Do you under- 
stand what I mean?” 

More moved than he cared to show, the General 
gently patted his daughter’s shoulder. 

‘“‘I know, my dear. Nobody, who ever knew him, 
has seen him dead, and therefore there will never be 
any proof that he is dead, eh? And so you can go on 
hoping that he isn’t. But I don’t want you to go on 
hoping too long; hoping all your life, so that it slips 
by, and, one fine morning, you discover that you are 
an old maid who has deliberately wasted her life, thrown 
it away, waiting for a dead man to speak.” 

‘* My dear, if Dickie is alive, I shall get in touch with 
him somehow. If Dickie is dead, then I shall do just 
what you said. Wait. Wait—for the rest of my life.” 

“ That’s foolish talk.” 

“Yes, [ama fool. I’m one of those fools who only 
love once. You wouldn’t like me to marry another 
man, while I loved Dickie, would you? Loved him 
with all my heart and soul and strength ? ” 

“No,” said the General. ‘I wouldn’t. What I 
should like, if it were possible, is for Wendover’s 
memory to fade gradually. Until you could think 
of him as a friend; the boy with whom you more or 
less grew up ; and of whom you were very fond. And 
perhaps, in time, be able to laugh a little at yourself for 
this tremendous infatuation. It’s a good thing for us 
to be able to laugh at ourselves, you know.” 

“Yes, I expect I shall laugh like Hell. Would you 
mind not using the word ‘infatuation’? Infatuations 
don’t last twenty years, as this one already has, do 
they ? Don’t last a whole lifetime, as this one will.” 

“Well, my darling child, if it will, it will; but I 
pray, God it won't... Isn’t that the telephone 
bell ? ” 

“Yes. I’ll tell you something you are losing sight 
of, Daddy, and that is the intuition, instinct, whatever 
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you call it, that I have, about it. It is a certainty in 
my mind, at any rate, that Dickie is not dead.” 

The General sighed heavily. 

Youth! Youth! With its incurable optimism and 
hope; its inevitable refusal to realize that the wish 
is father to the thought. On the other hand, not 
incurable, alas! Hope, faith, and optimism get cured 
soon enough—or rather, die—with the other illusions 
and with Youth itself. 

The library door opened. 

“You are wanted on the telephone, Sir,’’ said the 
footman. 

‘‘ Excuse me a moment, Sybil.” 

“Tl come too—in case.” 

For, nowadays, she haunted the neighbourhood of 
the telephone cabinet whenever there was a call—only 
to depart on hearing the first few words—fool that she 
was, she acknowledged. What did she expect to hear ? 
Someone answering in Dickie’s voice, which was saying 
that he had come home alive and well ? 

“ Hullo ! 

“Oh, hullo! That you, Harrington-Spens ? 

“ Thanks awfully. 

“Very good of you to trouble. 

“Tl take it down. 

“ Yes. 

“* Wendover alive and well. Seen Persian coast month 
ago. Wnite Thorburn, Napier’s Horse. Signed Ganesh.’ 
“Yes, I’ve got it. I'll read it through to you. 

“Well, most awfully good of you. I don’t know 
how to thank you. 

“Yes, neighbour of ours. Known him ever since 
he was a squeaker. 

“Yes, most extraordinary affair. 

“Will you express my gratitude to Hazelrigg next 
time you write ? 

“Pll write to this chap Thorburn. Napierpur, I 
suppose ? 
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“And to Hazelrigg too, of course. 

“Yes, she’s very well indeed, thanks. 

“And Mrs. Harrington-Spens ? 

“ Good. 

‘“Good-bye. And thanks again. Good-bye.” 

General Ffoulkes flung open the door of the telephone 
cabinet, his eyes wide and bright, his face flushed. 

“ Sybil! ’”’ he called. 

Oh, there she was in the hall. Sitting bolt upright, 
still as a statue, staring straight in front of her, clasping 
the carved arms of the chair. 

Poor child! In her white dress she looked like a 
marble figure, a corpse. 

“ Sybil, he’s alive!” 

There was no reply. 

The General strode forward and touched her. 

‘Sybil darling, he’s alive.” 

“T heard, Daddy. I heard,” she whispered. 

And for the first time in the General’s memory, she 
suddenly burst into a flood of tears, shaken from head 
to foot by violent sobs. 

“There, there, my dear. He’s alive. He’s been 
seen. He’s all nght. Don't cry.” 

The girl sprang to her feet and fled up the broad 
staircase. 

“Well, well,” sighed the General as he returned to 
the library. “ Kittle cattle, women.” 

And now what ? 


§9 


By next morning, Sybil Ffoulkes was a different girl. 
A crushing weight of grief had fallen from her shoulders, 
as though she had dropped a load of lead. Grief, 
misery, aching despair, had turned to joy, delirious 
happiness. 

He was alive. 

What else mattered ? What if he had been court- 
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martialled and cashiered, dismissed from the Army with 
ignominy, publicly proclaimed as unfit ever again to 
serve the State in any capacity whatsoever. 

He was alive. 

The next thing was to learn where he was and what 
he was doing. 

Again and again she repeated to herself the words 
of the telegram which she knew by heart. 

Should she cable to this Captain Thorburn of Napier’s 
Horse ? 

Yes, she’d just use her surname, and Captain Thor- 
burn would think it was from General Ffoulkes. He 
could think anything he liked. She’d go down to the 
village Post Office and do it this morning. What 
should she say? 

“ Kindly write giving full information about Wendover, 
to Ffoulkes, Wealdsfold, Sussex.” 

Yes, that would do. He’d quite understand that 
somebody was very anxious to know about his meeting 
with Captain Richard Wendover, and anything that 
he could tell them as to the latter’s movements and 
whereabouts. He’d know that anybody who took the 
trouble to cable was deeply interested and that the 
matter was urgent. 

And suddenly her soaring spirits fell. Would 
Captain Thorburn feel that he had any right to give 
information about a brother officer who was under a 
cloud, and who might have deliberately endeavoured 
to spread the belief that he was dead ? 

But on the other hand, evidently he had told Major 
Hazelrigg, because it was he who had cabled his 
brother-in-law, Colonel Harrington-Spens, who had 
rung up and told the General last night. Evidently 
Captain Thorburn had told people in India, so surely he 
wouldn’t mind telling people in England, especially 
anyone so interested and anxious as to cable. 

Well, she could only wait and see. 

What she could do, was to write him a letter so that 
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if she got no reply to the cable, she might hope to 
have one, however guarded, in answer to her letter. 
Surely he’d reply to it? Of course he would. And 
if he told her no more, he’d admit that he had seen 
Dickie, since obviously she already knew it; And if 
she learned nothing fresh, nothing material, she would 
at any rate, get a letter with Dickie’s name in it, a 
letter written by a man who had actually seen him. 

Yes, and if he were one of those extremely cautious 
and careful people who would not give information 
about anybody without their permission, she’d write 
again and tell him that she was Dickie’s fiancée. So 
she was, in a way. She had promised to marry him, 
hadn’t she? She needn’t tell this good Captain Thor- 
burn that Dickie had never accepted her kind offer ; 
but she wasn’t going to stick at a lie if, by telling one, 
she could induce him to be more forthcoming and tell 
her everything he knew. It was quite probable that, 
Captain Thorburn also being an officer of Napier’s 
Horse, Dickie would have had a long talk with him 
and told him everything ; the truth about the charge 
on which he had been court-martialled, what he was 
going to do, where he was going, and all that sort of 
thing. He might very well have given some sort of 
address to Captain Thorburn so that he could keep in 
touch with him. Anyway, she’d write. 

And of course she’d write a nice long letter to that 
marvellous Major Hazelrigg. 

How could she ever begin to thank him? He had 
saved her life, or at any rate, turned it from dust and 
ashes back into joy and loveliness, hope and faith, and 
—oh, everything that was glorious. 

Dickie was alive. 

And with that heartening illuminating joy radiating 
her whole being, she contrived to wait until Captain 
Thorburn’s answer came. 

No, he wasn’t a bit sticky, bless him, and evidently 
saw no reason why he should conceal the fact that his 
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former brother-in-arms was undoubtedly alive, though 
beyond that he could tell her little. 

He himself had been on an ibex-shooting expedition, 
along the Mekran coast. (She had looked that up in 
the General’s atlas, and discovered it to be the Eastern 
end of the coast of the Persian Gulf.) And having 
passed a camp of what were, no doubt, Pathan and 
Afghan gun-runners, he had suddenly come face to face, 
in a narrow mountain defile, with two apparent 
Pathans, one of whom was Captain Richard Wendover. 

He knew him the moment he saw him. He immedi- 
ately addressed him in English, and the man replied 
not only in English, but in Wendover’s voice. He 
had said: 

“Never mind what my name was. It is Gul 
Mahommed now.” And when Thorburn had asked 
him if there was anything he could do for him, Wend- 
over had replied : 

“Yes; you can bung off.” 

Then nodding his comprehension of the situation 
that Wendover wished to create, he had smiled and 
said : 

‘“I see you want me to wend over the mountains, 
eh? ”’ And Wendover had laughed, nodded and said : 

“That’s the idea. So-long.” 

And that was all he could tell. He could give 
General Ffoulkes, if it were he who had cabled, his 
absolute assurance, on oath if necessary, that Captain 
Richard Wendover, late of Napier’s Horse, was alive, 
and that the writer had talked with him in Mekran. 

Beyond that, he could only surmise. His own belief 
was that Wendover had made his way up from East 
Africa to the Persian Gulf, assumed Pathan disguise 
and, as he spoke Pushtu perfectly, had joined one of 
the big Pathan caravans that ply regularly between 
Kabul and the Persian Gulf. In point of fact, it really 
looked as though, having come the appalling cropper 
that he had, poor Wendover had “ gone native,” 
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turned Pathan, and was turning a more or less honest 
penny at gun-running. The writer requested General 
Ffoulkes, or whoever it was that had cabled, to be so 
good as to keep the matter strictly private. Wendover 
had said nothing about that, but, in point of fact, 
nobody outside the officers’ Mess of Napier’s Horse 
knew anything of this except Major ‘ Ganesh’ Hazel- 
rigg who was an old friend of Wendover’s, and who 
happened to be staying with Napier’s Horse when 
Thorburn returned there from his hunting-trip and 
encounter with Wendover. 


Well, that was something! Something? It was 
everything, absolutely everything, to know that he 
was alive and well; and it was more than “ some- 
thing,’ to know in what part of the world he was. 

Kabul. That was the capital of Afghanistan, 
wasn’t it? Could a woman go there? She must ask 
her father. But she was very much afraid that she 
had heard or read that it was practically impossible 
for any European, who wasn’t actually invited by the 
Amir, to get there. Yes, and of course she had heard 
Dickie himself speak of the gate across the road where 
the Khyber Pass ended, the gate on which was painted, 
“ Afghanistan. No admittance,” or something humour- 
ous like that. And he had told her that that was the 
furthest point to which any European could go on 
foot, horseback, camel or motor-car, up the Khyber 
Pass. 

No, there wasn’t much hope of her getting to Kabul. 
Besides, even if it was as easy to get there as to Calcutta, 
it would be an absolute wild-goose chase. There was 
no earthly reason for supposing he’d be at Kabul, beyond 
the fact that he had been seen with Afghans and 
Pathans. He might, or he might not, go there, and if 
he did, there was no earthly reason for supposing that 
he’d stay in the place. 

And as she sadly admitted to herself, even if he did, 
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wasn’t it more than likely that he might regard her 
presence there as an infernal nuisance? Quite prob- 
ably he’d have all he could do to look after himself, 
without having to look after a woman too, in a place 
that was notoriously dangerous for Europeans, especi- 
ally British people. In point of fact, she might be a 
great deal worse than a nuisance. She might be a 
danger to him. 

No, that wouldn’t do. 

What about writing to him there? To whom could 
she address it, though, except to the Embassy, Con- 
sulate, or Residency or whatever it was, which would 
be about the last place he’d go to? He wouldn’t expect 
letters at Kabul, and if he did, he wouldn’t go to the 
British Consulate, disguised as a Pathan, and ask if 
there were any letters for Captain Richard Wendover 
of Napier’s Horse. 

No, she’d have to rely on Major Hazelrigg. He was 
a friend of Dickie’s and—why, of course—he must 
often be at Kabul. Yes, she’d write to him, tell him 
everything, and beg him not only to tell her anything 
he could, but to see if he could find Dickie, make 
Dickie write to her, and tell her where she could get a 
letter to him. 

Yes, and she'd enclose a letter addressed to Dickie, 
for Major Hazelrigg to give him, if he did find him in 
Kabul or elsewhere. And moreover, she’d consult 
Major Hazelrigg about her going out to India, and 
whether there would be any possible chance of her 
seeing Dickie, if she were to stay in Peshawar or some 
place near the Afghan Border. 

Hope springs eternal. And it seemed an eternity 
before any more news came, an eternity through which 
she lived upon that same hope, refusing to allow hope 
deferred to make her heart sick. 
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§ 10 


And then, one day, that dawned just like any 
ordinary day, there came a letter enclosing one 
addressed to Colonel Harrington-Spens and sent on 
for General Ffoulkes to read, a letter bearing an Indian 
stamp with the Peshawar postmark, and in it was 
confirmation of Captain Thorburn’s statement, and 
fresh information. 

Actually Major Hazelrigg had seen Richard Wend- 
over in a Pathan village beyond the North West 
Frontier, and although he had been unable to communi- 
cate with him, had had no shadow of doubt that it was 
really he, alive and well. 

Major Hazelrigg, himself in disguise, had had to go 
on his way to India; but, his immediate job being com- 
pleted, he had spent his ensuing leave in trying to get 
to the bottom of the truth of the matter of Wendover’s 
disgrace and degradation—now that he knew for 
certain that Wendover was alive. 

Working on a theory of his own, he had come to a 
conclusion, and felt sure that he would soon be able 
to produce evidence that would lead to a re-trial and 
the establishing of his friend’s innocence. But, having 
followed clues—and people—to Bombay and Poona, 
he had felt that he must now return to Khairastan, see 
Wendover again, and get some further information 
from him on the subject. And he must see him in 
such circumstances that, this time, he could talk to 
him without fear of discovery, of exposing either of 
them as being what they were, Englishmen in disguise. 

This he had done, had found Wendover living as a 
Pathan in the retinue of the Khan of Khairastan, whose 
son, Shere Khan, had been a trooper in Napier’s Horse, 
and had always followed the fortunes of Captain 
Richard Wendover, to whom he was devoted. 

In the réle of Inayatullah Hussein, Afghan horse- 
coper, he had visited the house of Shere Khan which 
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was near the Khan’s fort of Khairabad, and had, on 
his departure, induced Richard Wendover, alias Gul 
Mahommed, the Pathan soldier of fortune, to ride out 
with him a short distance and put him on his way. 

When they were alone, he had suddenly addressed 
Wendover by name, told him who he himself was, and 
forced him to drop his pretence of being a genuine 
Pathan who understood no English. 

Gradually Wendover had thawed to his friend, had 
expressed his gratitude to him for devoting a whole 
leave to going into his case with a view to proving his 
innocence, but had added that, in point of fact, he 
really wasn’t interested nowadays. 

He hadn’t the slightest desire to go back to India, 
or to have anything more to do with the people who 
had so easily believed in his guilt. The Army had 
‘kicked him out, and out he would stay. Besides, he 
loved his present way of life, and far preferred it to 
that of “ civilization,” that of a European in India. 

Major Hazelrigg had wrestled with him for hours, 
told him what a fool he was, and that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself for being so acquiescent in his 
own ruin and disgrace, so supine, so indifferent to his 
fate. 

Besides, if he really did not care, as far as he himself 
was concerned, hadn’t he a duty to his friends and 
those who loved him ? 

At this Wendover had laughed rather bitterly. 

The letter went on to state that Hazelrigg, in spite 
of what he had said to Wendover, could quite under- 
stand his attitude, his injured pride, and his feeling 
that if that was what his brother-officers and everybody 
else thought of him, they were welcome to do so, and 
he didn’t value their opinion sufficiently to lift a finger 
to change it. 

Not that any lifting of poor Wendover’s own finger 
could have done anything to help him to change it. 

And in the end, Hazelrigg had told Wendover that 
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he was going to find absolute and irrefutable proof of 
his innocence, publish it abroad, and demand enquiry, 
prosecution of the real culprit, publication of all the 
facts, and Wendover’s exoneration and re-instatement. 

As he said good-bye to Wendover, he had begged 
him not to disappear from Khairabad, but to wait ; 
just to wait a little longer, to which Wendover had, 
with a sarcastic laugh, replied only ‘ Wait!’ 


And again the brilliant hues of happiness and hope- 
restored beautified the thoughts and soul and life of 
Sybil Ffoulkes. 

He was alive, he was well, he was known to be living 
in Khairastan, and she had a link with him in Major 
Hazelrigg. Oh, if only this marvellous and magnificent 
Hazelrigg lived the ordinary life of a regimental or staff 
officer in garrison, instead of spending most of his time 
on Intelligence work beyond the North-West Frontier, 
inaccessible to messengers, un-get-at-able with letter 
or cablegram ; with his habit of disappearing suddenly 
and emerging suddenly, months, possibly years, later. 

Still, she must be thankful for small mercies. No, 
colossal mercies, really, for wasn’t it everything in 
the world to her to know where Dickie was, and to 
have a letter from a person who had actually talked 
to him? 

And now what was the best thing todo? Obviously 
she must go to India and to the town or other inhabit+ 
able place that was nearest to Khairastan. 


“Where is Khairastan, Daddy?” she asked that 
night, when she went for her usual session in the 
library before going to bed. 

“‘ North-West Frontier. I’m not absolutely certain 
as to whether it is on the Tochi River in Waziristan, 
or the Kurram River farther north. I rather fancy it 
is that way, between Safed Koh and Jalalabad. I'll 
look it up.” 
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“Which would be the nearest town in India? 
Quetta ? ”’ 

“Oh, dear no. Dera Ismail Khan, or perhaps 
Bannu, if it’s Waziristan way. If it is farther north, 
Kohat or Peshawar... Yes, I remember now. I 
think one goes up through the Khyber and then turns 
left, towards Parachinar, to get to Khairastan. Yes, 
from Peshawar. Why?” 

“‘ Because I’m going out India way.” 

General Ffoulkes laughed uneasily. 

“And with whom are you going? I’m afraid your 
mother and I can’t manage the trip.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to go with anybody. I shall go 
alone.” 

“Well, you'll have to go to some place where we 
know somebody, won’t you? You can’t live alone in 
an Indian hotel.” 

“Have a look at your maps and make sure now, 
there’s a dear.”’ 

*“‘ Well, in point of fact I’m quite sure that Peshawar 
is the nearest point in British India. As a matter of 
fact, I remember quite clearly now. I went up the 
Pass with General Bindon when the Commander-in- 
Chief was first considering the idea of a strategic road 
up through Khairastan. I'll show you a map in the 
morning. But you can take it for certain that Pesha- 
war it is.” 

“Right, Daddy. Then it is Peshawar for me. 
Whom do we know there? ” 

“Oh, lots of people.” 

“The Commissioner or the G.O.C. ? ” 

“I’m not certain who is Commissioner of Peshawar, 
or who is Governor of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince at the moment; but Archie Vere-Vaughan 
commands the Peshawar Brigade. He’s an old friend 
of mine. Coming home next year, as a matter of fact. 
I made a note to ask him to come and shoot.” 

“Vere-Vaughan. Is there a Mrs. or Lady?” 
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“No. He’s a widower. Got a son and daughter 
out there. Son in the Flying Corps. I think the boy 
went out with the first flight or squadron that went 
Fast.” 

“Do you know the General well enough to tell him 
I am coming out to India and want to see Peshawar 
and the Khyber Pass and all that, and could he—you 
know—smooth my way, give me a helping hand and 
alegup? Isuppose he has got the keys of the Khyber 
in his pocket.” 

“ Write like that with a view to his replying that he 
hopes you'll come and stay with him and his daughter, 
eh?” 

“ That’s the idea.” 

“Yes, Archie Vere-Vaughan would be delighted, 
I’m sure. And I’ve not the slightest doubt that his 
daughter would be very glad of a girl visitor. I 
remember her as a toddler, when I was up at Murree 
one time, after you and your mother had gone home. 
I went to see her at school too, in England, when she 
was a long-legged flapper, at Vere-Vaughan’s request. 
Looked after her a bit. Oh yes, they’d be delighted 
to see you. And what d’you think you're going to 
do when you get there?” 

“Don’t know, Daddy. But I’ve got all sorts of 
plans and wild ideas, and I shan’t come back from 
India until I’ve seen Dickie.” 

“H’m. How are you going to set about that?” 

“See Major Hazelrigg, and get him either to bring 
Dickie by the scruff of his neck from Khairastan to 
Peshawar, or else to take me from Peshawar to Khaira- 
stan.”’ 

The General laughed shortly. 

“You simply don’t know what you are talking about, 
my dear. Take you to Khairastan ! ” 

“Well, I expect stranger things than that have 
been done. You've heard of Gertrude Bell, I expect.” 

“Not a parallel case at all. These Pathans are 
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very exclusive gentry, their motto being ‘ Here’s a 
stranger. Shoot him dead.’ As fora woman—a white 
woman...” 

‘““Daddy, don’t discourage me. I’m going out to 
Peshawar and I’m going to see Major Hazelrigg, and 
I’m going to see Dickie somehow. Perhaps I could 
help Major Hazelrigg.”’ 

“What as a female Intelligence agent ? ” 

“No. Help him in finding out the truth about 
Dickie’s alleged crime. You know what he says in 
his letter . . . I could buck him up if that were neces- 
sary, and possibly there might be a financial aspect of 
it, mightn’t there ? Expenses in tracing witnesses and 
allthat. And if Dickie is taking the line that he simply 
isn’t interested, Major Hazelrigg won’t get any help 
or encouragement from that direction, will he? 
Besides, I may be able to persuade the silly boy that 
it’s his absolute bounden duty not only to himself but to 
everybody else, to get himself re-instated. And 
whether he agrees or whether he doesn’t, I’m going 
to do my utmost to kick up the devil of a dust. Tell 
everybody that there are proofs that Dickie is innocent. 
Get hold of journalists, special correspondents, news~- 
paper editors, reporters, that sort of people, and 
interest them. Work up a regular campaign so that 
there’s such a lot about it in the Press that the authori- 
ties simply have to do something about it.” 

“Walk into the offices of the Csvil and Military 
Gazette and The Pioneer and frighten the Editors to 
death, eh? ”’ 

“ Well, interest them, anyway. You remember that 
disgraceful case out of which the Lords of the Admiralty 
came so badly, when an Osborne cadet was accused 
of stealing a postal order from another cadet and 
cashing it himself.” 

“Yes, a shameful business. Somebody at the 
Admiralty should have been thrown out into the 
gutter.” 
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“Well, isn’t that a case in point? The poor boy 
was disgraced and degraded, kicked out of the Navy; 
and the Lords of the Admiralty, in spite of all his 
father could do, merely raised a flat fat Stiggins-and- 
Chadband hand and replied : 

“* Hold your peace, fellow. What we have said we 
have said, and what your boy has done he has done, 
because we have said he has.’ And it was only when 
that famous K.C. .. .” 

“Marshall Hall, wasn’t it ?” 

‘‘, . . interested himself in the case and kicked up 
such a dust that it was re-opened. And with what 
result? That the boy was exonerated, proved inno- 
cent, and his name publicly cleared. If I remember 
rightly, he refused to be re-instated when they offered 
to take him back. And quite right too.” 

“Yes, and that’s just Wendover’s attitude,” said 
the General. 

“Well, I’m going to make him change it. 

“ His position is different. He’s not a youngster at 
the beginning of his career, who can easily adopt 
another one. 

“T’m going, anyway.” 

“Well,” sighed the General, ‘‘ good luck to you, my 
dear. But first catch your hare, you know, before you 
start him off on a different course.” 

“That’s it, darling. First catch him. And [’m 
going out to Peshawar to catch Dickie, and once I’ve 
caught him... Well, you'll see.” 


§ Ir 


And then, once again, the long weeks of waiting and 
hoping ; this time for an answering letter from Major 
Hazelrigg. 

The one from Sir Archibald Vere-Vaughan came 
quite quickly, in little more than six weeks, and con- 
tained a warm and kindly invitation for Sybil to visit 
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them at Peshawar as soon as the General returned to 
his Headquarters there. At the moment, he was just 
off on an expedition which would last some time. His 
daughter Charmian was going to Simla, and he would 
write again when they both returned to Peshawar. 
Then Sybil must come and stay for the whole of the 
cold weather—and the hot too, if she liked. 

Enclosed was an equally cordial invitation from his 
daughter Charmian; hoping that Sybil would come 
as soon as they were in Peshawar again; that she 
would stay for as long as she could; and promising 
her plenty of dancing, riding, hunting with the Pesh- 
awar Vale, and a good time generally. Charmian Vere- 
Vaughan assured Sybil that she would find Archie 
quite a decent sort, and not in the least heavy in 
hand. 

So Sybil possessed her soul in patience, and again 
settled down to a period of waiting and hoping ; hope- 
fully waiting for a letter from India, a letter from 
Major Hazelrigg that would give her some more news, 
a letter from General Vere-Vaughan saying he had 
come back from the little campaign, expedition, 
manceuvres or whatever it was, and possibly one from 
Dickie in answer to the one she had sent to Major 
Hazelrigg for delivery, should he see him again. 


And then the Blaze of Glory. The news that 
thrilled the Empire. The wonderful defence of Gilt- 
raza Fort, its relief at the eleventh hour, and the 
amazing story, of which the papers had got hold, to 
the effect that the successful defence of the Fort was 
due to an ex British Officer who had been admitted 
to the Fort in the réle of a Pathan emissary from the 
leader of the besieging force ! 

The two or three British officers of the besieged 
force had been killed or had died of wounds or disease, 
and the weary and disheartened garrison of sepoys, 
half-starved, short of ammunition, and gradually 
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reduced in numbers, were despairing of being able to 
continue the defence. 

The apparent Pathan messenger, admitted to parley 
with the senior Native Officer, had declared himself 
a British Officer sent by the Sirkar to their help; had 
announced the approach of a large relieving force, put 
on the uniform of one of the dead officers; and gal- 
vanized the garrison into new life and activity. 

And this officer was said to be a Captain of Napier’s 
Horse. 


And after the relief and his recovery from a wound, 
he had disappeared as suddenly and silently as he had 
arrived. 


The affair caused a tremendous stir, and the story 
was a nine-days’ wonder. 

It was recalled that an officer of that Regiment had 
been cashiered for drunkenness when in a most respon- 
sible post, on active duty; had vanished; and had 
been killed, as was supposed, by a lion. 

And now someone, credibly reported, on excellent 
authority, to be he, had turned up in the wild buffer- 
state of Giltraza, had saved the British Fort there, 
kept the Flag flying until relief came, and had then 
disappeared into the blue as he had come out of it. 

And the name was Wendover. 

Leaders on the subject were written in the London, 
Provincial, and Indian Press. 

Signed letters appeared, saying that surely his 
offence should be condoned, the Court-Martial sentence 
quashed, and he be re-instated. And not only re- 
instated but rewarded, decorated, promoted. 

The affair made an enormous appeal to the public 
imagination, popular feeling was deeply stirred, 
tremendous enthusiasm aroused, and there was a 
nation-wide wave of sentiment which swept across the 
country and round the Empire. Not since Ladysmith 
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and Mafeking and Chitral had such popular interest 
been manifested. 

It was like a story, and the kind of story that appeals 
to the British public. 

But gradually the tumult and the shouting died, as 
the Captains and the General departed from Giltraza ; 
and after the nine-days’ wonder, there dawned the 
tenth, whereon some new attraction and distraction 
occupied the febrile fickle public mind. 

And, long after the matter had been generally for- 
gotten, Sybil got a letter from Major Hazelrigg telling 
her all about it, and that Richard Wendover, flatly 
refusing to use the occasion as the basis of an appeal 
for pardon and re-instatement, had declined to return 
to India with the Relief Force, and had actually 
disappeared again, presumably into the wilds of 
Khairastan. 


And this, added Major Hazelrigg, in spite of the 
fact that he had been able to establish with complete 
certainty and irrefutable proof, that Richard Wendover 
had been entirely innocent of the charge on which he 
had been condemned. He had not been drunk; he 
had been drugged, and Hazelrigg had obtained the 
confession of the actual criminal. 

What could one do with a man like that? 


§ 12 


‘What could one do?’ laughed Sybil. 
Why, one could go and find him and talk to him 
for his good, of course. 


IT 


HE ancient city of Kharkand is a picturesque and 
interesting place, but rarely beheld by European 
eyes, or at least by those of Britons. 

The Old Town is a dilapidated dust-heap ; the New, 
a medieval high-walled city, the two forming the 
largest town in the southern portion of the Province of 
Ching-Kiang. 

Its inhabitants, mainly Turcomans, are an apathetic 
people, much afflicted by excessive heat and cold, 
malaria, dust, goitre, Chinese rulers, Khotanese in- 
vaders, and a well-grounded persistent sense of in- 
security of life and property. They are great potterers, 
great believers in the doctrine of latsser-faive ; a people 
of little faith, less hope, and no charity. 

Occasionally, they turn from their occupation of 
listening to professional story-tellers, to doing a little 
leather-work, the making of the soft high Kharkand 
boots and the skull-caps about which the turbans of 
Central Asia are wound. 


The two Pathans, large and stolid men, who sat 
cross-legged on a bench in front of a chat-khana,* 
watched with apparently incurious eyes and expression- 
less faces, the crowd that eddied about the stalls and 
shops of the covered bazaar. 

Occasionally they exchanged remarks in murmured 
Pushtu, as they speculated upon the nationality, status 
and business of the varied throng of passers-by, Chinese, 
Turkis, Tungans, Khirgiz, Kazaks, Bhokarans, Afghans, 
Russians, Indians and assorted Asiatics. 


1 Tea-house. 
159 
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A tall lean man, with drooping moustaches nearly a 
foot in length, clad in a long and filthy coat, plus-fours 
of ragged cotton, and a particularly bright and beau- 
tiful skull-cap of cherry-coloured silk, stopped to beg, 
but in doing so, halted too suddenly and too exactly, in 
the way of a swaggering crop-headed Turcoman, half- 
bandit, half-soldier, in a bandolier-begirt khaki uniform 
and red slippers, who promptly knocked him down, 
kicked him in the stomach, and went on his way 
rejoicing. 

A Chinese of rank, followed by a small boy who 
apparently drove him along with blows of a yak’s tail, 
stepped over the prostrate beggar without a glance at 
him, whereas the small boy ceased from his fly-flapping 
labours with the yak’s tail, to spit accurately in the 
direction of the beggar’s woebegone face. 

As the beggar was in the act of rising to his feet, a 
stout and jovial Afghan took advantage of his undeni- 
ably attractive and tempting position to bestow so 
hearty a kick upon his bottom that he shot forward 
on his face. 

As he lay, a peculiarly slovenly-looking Tungan 
officer of the garrison, mounted on a deplorable horse, 
endeavoured to trample him into the dust. 

The more humane horse having narrowly avoided 
trampling or kicking the head of the beggar, the latter, 
sat up, sighed, scratched himself, and again approached 
the aloof uninterested Pathans, squatted before them, 
and began to sing in a high nasal voice, a curious song, 
the occasionally-repeated refrain of which was: 

“The British aksakal knows him.” 

The beggar was not, whether by the standards of the 
East or West, an accomplished singer, nor his song a 
stirring aria, neither a gem of music nor of poesy, but 
it appeared to interest one of the Pathans. Apparently 
for the first time, he saw the beggar and his glance was 
keen. Nevertheless his response was not encouraging. 

“Go away, dog,” he growled. 
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As the beggar slunk away, the Pathan rose to his feet, 
yawned and stretched himself. 

‘Don’t lose sight of him in the crowd, Shere Khan,” 
he said, and led the way in pursuit of the unprepossess- 
ing mendicant. 

Through bazaars of which the roadway was age-old 
dust, fine as grey flour, and the shops holes-in-the-wall 
in which sat apathetic men among their fly-covered 
stock-in-trade ; through streets that were featureless 
cafions between lofty windowless and doorless houses ; 
across market-places crowded with noisy buyers and 
sellers of unappetizing food-stuffs, men whose clothing 
and head-dress showed them to be of a hundred different 
castes, creeds and nationalities, the two Pathans 
swaggered along, their eyes fixed upon a cherry- 
coloured skull-cap that shone like an oriflamme through 
the dust-haze and disappeared behind camel, stall, 
booth or pile of merchandise, quickly to reappear. 

From time to time its owner stopped to beg, to 
scrabble in the dust for edible garbage, to sing in a high 
nasal howl a stave of song, in the obviously ill-founded 
hope that it might appeal to the charitable suscepti- 
bility or musical ear of some stall-holder, purchaser or 
passer-by. 

Finally, seeing that the two Pathans were near and 
following, he darted through a narrow alley, waited at 
the further end of it until they appeared in sight, 
turned to the right and, after shuffling along, with his 
eyes industriously searching the gutter for such 
treasure-trove as a Japanese cigarette-end, finally came 
to anchor by the steps of a clean-looking respectable 
house. 

Ignoring the man, the Pathans entered the verandah, 
were accosted by a servant, and after brief colloquy, 
conducted further into the building, which was the house 
and office of the functionary known as the British 
aksakal.1 This individual proved to be a Powindah 


1A sort of acting-sub-deputy-assistant-adjutant-vice-consul. 
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merchant who, having for forty years trodden the 
roads of Central Asia, from Kabul to Nanking, from 
Irkutsk to Kashgar, from Srinagar to Calcutta, had at 
last unwillingly settled down in Kharkand, a Tungan 
robber’s bullet having shattered his knee and crippled 
him severely. 

Having introduced himself and given proofs of his 
bona fides, the Pathan calling himself Gul Mahommed 
proceeded to question the Powindah aksakal on such 
subjects as the state of the road to Kashgar; the best 
form of transport—camel, horse, or donkey ; the news 
as to changes in the political situation; the latest 
bazaar gossip, and other matters of interest. 

Having then charmed the ears of the exile by praise 
of the glories of his native Kabul, and delighted him 
with talk of mutual acquaintances ; mutually admired 
and well-remembered people and places ; the scandals 
of the Amir’s Court, and such matters; beautiful 
shalimars ; vineyards where one could pluck the big 
ripe yellow grapes that dangled from their horizontal 
lattice-work above one’s head; orchards thick with 
trees that were heavy with luscious peaches, he brought 
the conversation back to local affairs, and broached the 
subject about which he had come to talk. 

The aksakal clapped his hands and, as the servant 
entered, bade him bring tea. The tea was brought, 
already milked and sweetened, in a kettle, and poured 
into large cheap mugs of Japanese make. 

For several minutes the three men sat in silence. 

Gul Mahommed raised to his bearded lips the mug 
that stood beside him on the floor, and took a long 
drink. 

“By Allah, that is good tea!” he said, and 
smacked hislipsloudly. ‘‘ Caravan brick tea, I should 
sa ae 
“Yes,” admitted the aksakal, “ that is one thing good 
that one gets in this hole—over-land tea.” 

“Yes ?”’ murmured Gul Mahommed, and added : 
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“And Russian cigarettes a few, Russian caviar a 
little. And Russian pamphlets a lot.” 

The Powindah shot a quick glance at the speaker. 

“Where has he gone?” asked Gul Mahommed. 

“Who knows the way of a bird through the air, a 
fish through the water, or of a Russian agent through 
Ching-Kiang ? ” shrugged the Powindah. 

“Which way did he go?” 

“ By the Kashgar road.” 

“For Osh and Andijan ? ” 

Again the aksakal shrugged. 

“Who knows ? ”’ 

““T wonder whether you do, my friend,’’ reflected 
Richard Wendover. 

“Whence came he?” he said aloud. 

“From Urumchi, he said.” 

“ My information was that he came through Khotan.”’ 

ce Y e S ? oo 

Silence fell in the small whitewashed room, with its 
walls and floor of dried mud, its barred unglazed 
windows, its crude furniture of official desk and bench, 
its tightly stuffed cushions and bolsters in dirty white 
cotton covers. 

The aksakal observed that the weather was very hot, 
and that there was a lot of sickness in the town. 

“ Look,” said Gul Mahommed suddenly. “ The 
English are better friends than the Russians. Better 
paymasters.”’ 

6¢ Y es ? a3 

** And the aksakal at Yardash has just been given the 
rank of Khan Bahadur, on retirement.” 

¢¢ Y e Ss ? CH) 

“T have the ear of a Sahib who speaks with author- 
ity, and whose words are heard when he makes recom- 
mendations. Would it not be a fitting and a pleasing 
thing for you if you were transferred to, say, Yarkand, 
Kashgar, or Srinagar ; yea, even to Kabul itself ? ” 

“It would, indeed. It would be a change from the 
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desert to the oasis, from the barren to the sown. To 
Kabul? It would be a change from Iblis to Paradise. 
A change from death to life.” 

‘“‘ Then which way did he go ? ”’ said Gul Mahommed 
with apparent irrelevance. 

‘“‘ He went to Kashgar,” was the prompt reply. 

“Ah, that’s better. With how many ? ” 

“‘ Absolutely alone, except for a servant, a Kirghiz. 
He bought four donkeys.”’ 

“Where shall I look for him in Kashgar ? ”’ 

“It would be like looking for a louse in the wool of 
the sheepskin coat of a Pathan,” shrugged the aksakal. 

“Yes, but if one knew in which seam of the coat?” 

“Try the Yangi Hissar,’’ said the aksakal. 

“Ah! There, eh?” 

Again silence fell, pregnant and tense. 

Suddenly Gul Mahommed said in English: 

““Do you speak English, Abdurraman Powindah ? ” 

The face of the aksakal showed the surprise, indeed 
the shock, that the question gave him, not so much by 
reason of its being spoken in English, as by its tone ; 
curt, crisp, and commanding ; the voice in which the 
British Officer speaks to the Indian subordinate. 

“Have I not dwelt for years in Calcutta, Delhi, 
Lahore, ’Pindi and Peshawar . . . Sahib? ” replied the 
aksakal, in excellent English. 

“ Very well, then, you'll be able to believe me when I 
tell you that I am a British Officer. If not, ask any 
questions you like.” 

“ Sahib, I would not doubt. Yet a minute ago, I did 
not doubt that you were a Pathan. By Allah, it is 
clever.” 

“Do you know Simla?” asked Gul Mahommed. 

“‘T have been to Simla and thence to Darjeeling and 
thence into Tibet,’’ smiled the aksakal. 

And for a while the two men talked of India, the 
remarks of the one showing his knowledge of those 
things that would be known by a British Officer, the 
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questions of the other directed to the eliciting of facts 
which would place the status of his visitor beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

“ And your friend here, Sahib ? ’’ asked the aksakal. 

“He is a Pathan, a man of rank and importance.” 

“ Now let us speak with single tongue,” he continued. 
“ Tell me things of interest.” 

“What sort of things, Sahib ? ” 

“Come, come. You know. Tell me about the new 
road that comes out of Russia in the direction of 
Kashgar ; the truth about the Tortinjis and whether 
the Russians are really organizing those Kirghiz into 
innumerable cavalry regiments. Who really rules here, 
the Provincial Government or Moscow ? ” 

And on these lines the conversation proceeded a little 
more easily until suddenly Gul Mahommed observed : 

“ Yes, that tallies with my information. Now then, 
about him. Where has he gone? ” 

“‘ By the ninety-and-nine names of Allah and by the 
Beard of the Prophet on whom be Peace, I swear to you, 
Sahib, I know no more than that he set out on the 
Kashgar road, mounted on a pure-bred Badakshani 
mare, a bay with three white socks, his servant riding 
a half-bred Kabuli mare, a flea-bitten grey, long-eared, 
ewe-necked and somewhat goose-rumped. He had 
four well-laden donkeys.”’ 

“And who looked after the donkeys ? ”’ 

“An Afghan and three Tungans.”’ 

‘““And who looked after the Afghan and the three 
Tungans ? ”’ 

“There was a pair of Turki-Chinese half-castes.”’ 

“Qh, our numbers are growing. You are sure there 
wasn't a sotnia of Cossacks ? ” 

The aksakal smiled and waggled deprecating hands. 

“T’m telling you the truth, Sahib,” he said with a 
note of gentle remonstrance. 

“‘ And what were you telling me before ? ”’ enquired 
Gul Mahommed. ‘ Now go on remembering, and tell 
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me everything you can remember; where he stayed, 
whom he visited, with whom he talked, anything which 
may be interesting and helpful to me—and to you. 
Likely to help you along the road to Kabul, eh? ” 
And the good aksakal, smiling inwardly at the 
thought of the Russian roubles already in his cache, 
frowned in deep thought, as he strove to remember, or 
to invent, interesting details of the sort desired by his 
visitor. For rupees are even better than roubles, and 
both are acceptable in the banks and bazaars of Kabul. 


§2 


Apparently the only living things in the illimitable 
space of that howling Central Asian desert, Gul 
Mahommed and Shere Khan camped that night beside 
the ancient if almost invisible track that leads from 
Kharkand to Kashgar. 

Gul Mahommed sat huddled in his poshteen beside 
the embers of the fire over which Shere Khan had 
cooked their evening rice and mutton, their flat nands 
of unleavened bread, and boiled their Russian tea. 

Shere Khan, wrapped from head to foot in a dirty 
sheet that by day was sash, shawl or cummerbund, lay 
stark and stiff as acorpse. The shroud-like suggestion 
of the sheet was increased by the fact that it covered 
even his face and hands. 

A queer idea, mused Gul Mahommed. It must be 
some subconscious symbolism, There was certainly no 
warmth or protection against the bitter wind in that 
thin cotton covering. And yet, lying on the hot sand 
of the deepest valley of Taklamakan, or at fifteen 
thousand feet on the Pamirs, lying on ground so frozen 
that it was practically ice, Shere Khan’s idea of going 
to bed was to roll himself in that cotton sheet like a 
caterpillar in a cocoon. 

Well, so long as he rested and slept soundly—the 
faithful fellow. Did ever man in need of a friend have 
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finer truer friend than Richard Wendover had in this 
ex-sepoy, of birth, breeding, race, caste and creed, so 
diametrically different from his own ; this Pathan, once 
his servant, now his blood brother? He was more than 
a brother, he was his friend. What nobler word was 
there than this; what higher, finer relationship ? 

He felt ashamed that it should be so one-sided ; that 
the Pathan should be so much the giver; he, so much 
the recipient. Not only friend, faithful unto death, 
but body-servant, retainer, watch-dog and his stout 
fighting-man ; cheerful companion, unfailing support. 
Literally, there was nothing that Shere Khan would not 
do for him, even to the giving of his life; nay, rather, 
beginning with that, for he would think nothing of it. 
It would give him pleasure and pride to die for his 
Sahib, and greater love hath no man than this. 

Why was it? Surely not merely because, when he, 
Gul Mahommed, had been Captain Richard Wendover 
of Napier’s Horse, and Shere Khan a trooper, the 
latter’s life had been saved by his Squadron-leader. He 
liked to think that Shere Khan had been really attached 
to him before that. For it had been nothing. Merely 
a matter of pulling-up when he saw Shere Khan crash 
and roll like a shot rabbit, lifting the unconscious man, 
carrying him to his own horse, and keeping off the 
nearest Mahsuds with his revolver, scrambling up be- 
hind the wounded man and, by the greatest good luck, 
getting away under heavy fire. 

But for himself, had it been good luck? Wouldn’t 
it have been a thousand times better if he had got a 
tribesman’s bullet through his head that day? Better 
even, if they had taken him alive and finished him off 
slowly. He would, at any rate, have been finished, and 
have left a good name and a clean record ; something 
the Regiment could have been proud of. 

Yes, he liked to think that Shere Khan’s unfaltering, 
ungrudging, unlimited devotion was not due to that 
episode only. Naturally, a native sowar liked to feel 
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that his British Officer thought him worthy of so much 
trouble as actually to pick him up, carry him and sling 
him across his charger, and ride away with him. That’s 
how he’d look at it, the kindness of his Officer in taking 
so much trouble, not his courage in taking so much 
risk, 

Anyway, there it was. Shere Khan had prayed to be 
taken with him, as his batman, when his Captain was 
seconded from the Regiment, the Regiment that he had 
never seen again. 

And when the crash came, when the well-built edifice 
of his career fell about him in ruins, and he decided that 
death was far better than the life that had turned so 
suddenly to dust and ashes, it had been Shere Khan, 
and Shere Khan alone, who had saved him; the only 
man or woman, apparently, in the whole world who 
believed in him, the only person who had stood by him 
and stuck to him. And he had stuck to him as does a 
dog to the adored master, as little affected by his fall, 
ruin and disgrace as the dog would have been. 

And when he had decided that there was no road that 
he could take, nothing that he could do, it had been 
Shere Khan who had shown him one, and put his feet 
upon it ; Shere Khan who had said: 

“Let my people be thy people, my country thy 
country, my home thy home. Come and bea Pathan,” 
unconsciously implying ‘“‘ and how could man live 
better ? ” 

And it had been a good road, a good life upon that 
road—apart from the Thing ever present in his mind, 
even when he slept. He had not been unhappy and, at 
times, had, for a space, enjoyed life to the full, leading 
a hard life among hard men as a mountaineer, a tribes- 
man, a respected member of the hardiest, free-est, 
most independent and most war-like people in the 
world. 

And he had enjoyed the long long journeys, full of in- 
cident and change, danger and difficulty, and had had 
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the satisfaction of knowing that he had anonymously 
done some useful work thereon. 

Yes, if variety and danger are the salt and spice of 
life, there was little wonder that he had found the meal 
well flavoured. Great times. Great days and nights. 
Really exciting periods when he carried his life in his 
hand, a thing scarce worth a moment’s purchase, and 
his only regret the fact that Shere Khan’s danger was 
almost as great as his own. 

And then the awful and unforgettable Thing that had 
happened to him. 

The Thing... 


Memories. 

The time when he had met the man whom it was now 
his life’s purpose to meet again; the man whom he 
would some day meet, unless one of them died first, 
which Heaven forbid. 

He had thought that he had borne a pretty heavy 
grudge against that fellow Breckinge who had caused 
all the trouble ; but really he had never hated him as 
he did this Russian. And, in the end, he had forgiven 
Breckinge. For one reason, he had never really been 
sure that Breckinge was at the bottom of it, until Ganesh 
Hazelrigg got to work and proved it, and by that time 
the wound had healed over and he was a different 
person altogether. By the time Breckinge confessed, 
it really was as though he had done that incredible 
injury to somebody else, some other man whom he, 
Wendover, had known many years ago. So that, at 
the end, there had been nothing much more in his mind 
than the dislike and condemnation, on general prin- 
ciples, of a very dirty dog. Had Breckinge lived, he 
would not have troubled to hunt him down and see him 
punished ; and as he died in the way he had done, there 
had been no point in disgracing him posthumously. 

But this “ Comrade ” Bailitzin, as he called himself 
at Tashkent, was a different proposition altogether. If 
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Breckinge had been a disease-bearing louse, Bailitzin 
was a Scorpion ; or, as they were both reptiles and not 
insects, if Breckinge had been the unobtrusive deadly 
krait, Bailitzin was the hamadryad, the aggressive man- 
hunting king-cobra. 

And yet, what Breckinge had done to him had been 
gratuitous, undeserved, the abominable outcome of 
private and personal malice ; whereas Bailitzin could, 
of course, and probably did, consider that any injury 
he had done had been in the way of duty. 

And to be quite honest, so it had, if a little unneces- 
sary, and in excess of duty. 

Nevertheless, he hated him beyond telling, hated him 
far more than he had done Breckinge ; and whereas he 
had forborne to take action against Breckinge, when it 
had been the obvious thing to do, nothing on earth 
would induce him to spare Bailitzin. 

However, first catch your bear and then skin it—or 
then consider sparing him. But he’d catch him all 
right, for he would devote his life to that purpose until 
it was accomplished. 

And what would he do with him when he got him-; 
when he and Shere Khan and the chosen handful of the 
pick of the fighting men of Khairastan who followed 
Shere Khan, had got him all to themselves, nice and 
comfortable and cosy in Khairabad Fort ? 

Probably run him down to Peshawar and hand him 
over to the British authorities, when it actually came 
to a decision—which would mean a firing party for the 
dog. Or should he give him a taste of what he himself 
had suffered at Tashkent, pay him back in his own coin ? 

A bit banal, and unimaginative, just to do unto 
Bailitzin as Bailitzin had done unto him. 

If he left it to the Pathan jowans,1 they'd probably 
think-up something far better. But that was the one 
point on which he had not ‘gone native’ completely. 
He still objected to deliberate cruelty to animals, even 


1 Young warriors. 
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to such animals as Bailitzin, and he couldn’t get the 
correct Pathan angle on the subject of torture. 

And yet it was foolish, sloppy, childish ; a weakness 
which he ought to eradicate. Why couldn't he treat 
Bailitzin at least as brutally and savagely as Bailitzin 
had treated him at Tashkent? The thought of it 
still made him shudder, and that was probably why 
he hated Bailitzin so. Yes, very likely that was the 
psychology of it. Bailitzin had broken him, for the 
time being, and taught him what fear was, screaming 
fear of pain ; degradation ; that combination of mental 
and physical agony that is so much greater than either 
alone. 

Yes, undoubtedly that was it. Against Breckinge 
he’d have felt no more than a colossal grouse, partly 
because he had never been sure until the end that 
Breckinge had done what he suspected him to have 
done ; and partly because Breckinge had never fright- 
ened him, never made him grovel. And somehow, 
although Breckinge had ruined him, he had not 
humiliated him, certainly had not terrified him ; so that 
when he had known, beyond any shadow of doubt, that 
Breckinge was the culprit, he had found himself unable 
to hate him or to want to be revenged on him. 

Was his deadly unswerving and insatiable hatred of 
Bailitzin really a somewhat disreputable passion based 
on wounded pride and injured vanity ? Was it because 
Bailitzin had frightened him, terrified him, broken him, 
that he hated him beyond forgiveness. 

Whether base and ignoble or not, there it was, and 
the fact remained a fact. No man had ever hated 
another more than Wendover did Bailitzin. Incident- 
ally, the man who could put an end to Bailitzin’s 
activities in India and Central Asia would have deserved 
well of his country. That is to say, the Briton who 
could do so, not to mention the Chinese or Japanese 
who could contrive it, though to their countries he was 
perhaps less of a danger. 
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A great man, Bailitzin, in his sphere, and as valuable 
to Russia in Central Asia, Afghanistan and India, as 
Wassmuss had been to Germany in Persia, or Lawrence 
to Britain in Arabia. 

But how different a man from Lawrence ! 

Or from Wassmuss, who had been not only a patriot 
of high ideals, but a decent and honourable individual, a 
gentleman, in fact. 

No, Bailitzin was not of the Lawrence or Wassmuss 
type, not a Colonel Leachman nor a General Gordon. 
Clever as any of them, perhaps far cleverer than any of 
them, he was a ruthless savage brute, a Tartar beneath 
a Russian skin of the thinnest. Had Lawrence or 
Wassmuss or any of the others caught a dangerous 
enemy agent as Bailitzin had caught Richard Wendover, 
they might conceivably have shot him out of hand, had 
it been in time of war, but they would not have done 
what Bailitzin did. 

And in time of peace it would never have entered the 
head of any one of them to have done more than arrest 
Wendover, have him court-martialled and get him a 
term of imprisonment. 

What had made Bailitzin so vindictive ? Surely not 
the little episode at the Russian Embassy in London ? 
Was it just the nature of the brute, racial antipathy, or 
had the circumstances in which he had caught Wend- 
over at Tashkent had something to do with it, given 
him a jolt, made him uncomfortable, and decided 
him to give Wendover a lesson, pour encourager les 
autres ° 

It couldn’t have been only that, however, because, 
had Bailitzin’s intention not been thwarted, les autres 
would never have known what happened to him. 


Memories... 

It must have been a nasty jar for the authorities 
to learn that one of the professors at the Russian 
Officers’ School of Oriental Languages at Tashkent was 
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a British Officer and obviously, therefore, a British 
Secret Service Agent. 

That really had been rather a neat piece of work— 
quite impossible, apparently, and quite simple as a 
matter of fact. 

Of course, it had been Wendover’s good luck that 
there was a vacancy for a munshi! to teach Hindustani 
and Pushtu to those Russian officers specially selected 
for Intelligence work in India and on the Border. Had 
there been no such vacancy, and had it not happened 
that he and Shere Khan had made the acquaintance, at 
the chai-khana at which they lodged, of an old gentle- 
man who taught Persian at the school, he would never 
have known of it. 

But when the aged scholar had learned from the 
courteous Gul Mahommed, over endless cups of tea, that 
the latter was an educated Pathan of Peshawar who had 
been at the Alighur College and learned English and 
Hindustani, and was, moreover, a Russia-loving Eng- 
land-hating firebrand and agitator, he had at once seen 
in him the ideal candidate for the teaching vacancy that 
he had been bidden to do his best to fill. 

People who spoke Pushtu were not common in Tash- 
kent. Those who also knew both English and Hindu- 
stani were most uncommon, and one who knew these 
three languages and had the correct political orientation 
was unique. In point of fact, Gul Mahommed was as 
suitable and desirable for the post as the post was 
suitable and desirable for Gul Mahommed. 

He had been taken by the moulvie® to be interviewed 
by the Adjutant of the Officers’ School; and—after acer- 
tain show of indifference on the part of Gul Mahommed, 
the obvious over-estimation of his importance and value, 
and a display of rapacity in the matter of salary, he had 
been appointed as teacher of Pushtu and Hindustani, 
with private English classes, on the side, for such Officers 
as wished to continue their studies in that language. 

1 Teacher, secretary. * Teacher, priest. 
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For the Adjutant of the School had found that this 
fellow—upon whose Pushtu and Hindustani he was not 
competent to pass judgment—undoubtedly spoke quite 
fluent, if somewhat stilted and bookish English. But 
that, as he knew, was the way of all Orientals who 
graduated in English schools. They learned from books 
and talked like books. Macaulay, chiefly. And the 
Adjutant, formerly a prominent Nihilist, who had been, 
like Lenin, an exile in London in Tsarist days, and whose 
language was far more colloquial and idiomatic and 
slangy than that used by Gul Mahommed, decided 
that the latter’s slight accent and Victorian type of 
English did not debar him in the least from teach- 
ing the English language to the officer-students in his 
charge. 

Interesting students, too, Wendover had discovered. 
Somewhat different from those to be found at Sand- 
hurst and Woolwich, most of them being men of con- 
siderable service and experience. Remarkably dif- 
erent, too, from the type of student to be found at the 
Staff College; for though a few were former Imperial 
Tsarist Officers—urbane highly-educated and polished 
men of the world, who knew the Capitals of Europe, 
and who, in their youth, had seen the palmy days 
of St. Petersburgh—the majority were tough, if not 
rough, customers, who knew more of Siberia, Mongolia, 
China and the life of the fringes of the former Russian 
Empire than of Courts and Capitals. A motley collec- 
tion, of widely differing social, as well as geographical, 
origins, varying from Lapland to Armenia, from the 
Ukraine to Mongolia, most of them Red regular officers, 
some of them Secret Service agents from different 
walks of civilian life. 

Yes, it had been one of his least unhappy periods 
since the smash, that thrillingly interesting dangerous 
time when he, a British Officer and unaccredited but 
professional Secret Service Agent, had worked in the 
very heart of the enemy’s camp, cultivated the men 
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who were the most dangerous foes of his country, 
listened to their conversation, examined with meticulous 
care the contents of waste-paper baskets gathered by 
Shere Khan—who had obtained a job as chowkidar, a 
night-watchman, a stupid and ignorant fellow upon 
whom the students of Pushtu could, nevertheless, 
practise. 

But the stupid and ignorant fellow had the intelli- 
gence and ability to note the trend of the subjects of 
conversation and the line of thought pursued by his 
interlocutors, who were obviously deeply interested in 
the matter of Pathan tribal ethnology, customs and 
politics ; of roads and passes throughout the Border 
country ; of bazaar gossip concerning Afghanistan and 
India ; of the present relation between Afghanistan and 
the Border tribesmen ; of feuds and alliances as between 
Afridis, Mahsuds, Mohmands, Shinwaris, and other 
tribes ; who could raise great Jashkars of fighting men ; 
of the influence and importance of the Mullahs. 

When people are going to converse for the purpose of 
improving their knowledge of the language in which 
they do so, they must have some subjects of conversa- 
tion, and such were the subjects on which they tried 
to talk with Shere Khan. But to no one wasit known 
that between the burly stupid night-watchman and 
the brilliant munsh1t who taught three languages, there 
was any connection whatsoever, or that the one even 
so much as spoke to the other. 

It had greatly interested Wendover to discover that 
more than one of the students of Pushtu, Hindustani 
and English were anxious to learn all they could about 
the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot, and to note that, whereas 
to the British he was a truculent fire-brand whose chief 
interest in life was the breaking of the pax Britannia and 
the fomentation of trouble on the Border, it appeared 
that he was by these earnest enquirers regarded as a 
great patriot, one whose yearnings for self-determina- 
tion ought to be gratified, whose struggles for the spread 
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of his religious and political principles should be 
assisted by all true lovers of freedom. 

Moving cautiously, and with the skill of experience, 
the Professor of Pushtu, Hindustani and English had 
contrived to give the impression that he too was not 
uninterested in politics ; that he had ambitions; that 
greatly as he appreciated and enjoyed the honour of 
being a Professor of Languages, he would even more 
greatly enjoy that of being an emissary and an agent 
who, on the Indian Border could serve Holy Russia, or 
if they preferred it, Unholy Russia. 

Who would be better than he, in that part of the 
world, once they had trained him for the job, and taught 
him exactly what he had to do? 

Not only could he work among his brethren and fellow 
tribesmen on the Border, but also in Kabul, which he 
knew like the palm of his hand. In Afghanistan he 
could be an Afghan, and could guarantee that a letter 
written here, in Russian, and sewn between the leather 
layers of the sole of his sandal would be safely delivered 
in Kabul, and an answer brought back. 

Better still, he could take messages by word of mouth, 
the only really safe way of sending them, and after 
having shown his ability and worth, could be admitted 
as a fully-qualified and fully trusted Secret Service 
Agent. 

And then in India. Look what he could do there. 
In any town from Peshawar to Calcutta. And he could 
play many parts. He could be the swaggering trucu- 
lent and haughty Pathan that he was; and as such, 
could live and work in the bazaars of Peshawar, 
Rawalpindi, Umbala, Lahore, or anywhere else ; and if 
in any such place it were necessary for him suddenly to 
disappear, he could quickly transform himself into a 
faksr, a2 Mussulman holy man of the most venerable 
type, a syce, a camel-man, a beggar, a gharry-wallah, a 
respectable and well-behaved sepoy, on leave from an 
up-country regiment—anything. 
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Or again, properly fitted out and provided with the 
necessary funds to play the part, he could be a small 
“hill Nawab,” visiting, and roystering in, any of the 
towns that his employers desired him to visit. 

Wendover smiled to himself as, in retrospect, he saw 
the worthy munsht Gul Mahommed making steady 
headway in that extraordinary School for Scandal of a 
political kind ; increasing in importance and the con- 
sideration of his superiors and his students ; identifying 
himself with the atmosphere of the place ; seizing every 
opportunity of broadening the scope of his work as 
teacher of languages until he was as much a teacher of 
the politics of those who spoke those languages; an 
authority upon the currents and cross-currents of 
Border thought, prejudice and intrigue; of Indian 
Mussulman and Hindu antagonisms and alliances ; and 
above all, of British, civil and military methods and 
preparedness. 

It could not be said that, when the good Professor, 
forgetting language instruction for the moment, 
branched into impassioned harangues on politics, he 
was notable for accuracy of statement. Could his 
words have been heard in the Secretariat at Simla or 
Delhi, they could not have failed to cause surprise. 

It would have been news to the Viceroy’s Council that 
the perpetual bazaar-clashes between Mussulman and 
Hindu were faked to lull the Rulers, who dwelt in a 
fool’s paradise, into a fool’s sense of security—the truth 
being that, beneath the surface, there was a swiftly 
growing and almost accomplished rapprochement be~- 
tween these two apparently irreconcilable sects who, 
when the hour was ripe and aid was certain from out- 
side, would cast aside their trifling superficial and merely 
apparent differences, and unite into a homogeneous 
nation, one and indivisible ! 

It would have surprised the Government of India to 
learn that the Indian Army was honeycombed with 
sedition, and ripe for mutiny; that Sikh and Pathan, 
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Mahratta and Punjabi Mahommedan were utterly un- 
reliable ; and that powerful and influential members of 
the British Parliament visiting India, openly said that 
before long, the great Labour Party, riddled with Com- 
munism as it was, had determined to bring about the 
complete separation of India from England. Also that 
India, moreover, was a country that longed to be ruled 
by a Soviet or a congeries of Soviets, inasmuch as 
Indians, whether Hindus or Mussulmans, hated personal 
rule, detested autocratic government, whether by 
Princes or by Sahibs, and would much prefer govern- 
ment by Babus. 

What his hearers wished to think, he had given them 
grounds for thinking ; what they wanted to know and 
to believe, he had taught them; their wishes were 
father to his thoughts when preparing his impromptu 
outbursts. 

And, in a surprisingly short time, he had found him- 
self not only the leading authority on the politics of the 
Border and Northern India, but had somehow come to 
be accepted as a political refugee; a potential, if not 
actual, Red Shirt; a friend and follower of the power- 
ful Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot; and an enemy of 
the British, sufficiently active and powerful to have 
been in danger of the reach of their long arm until 
he had crossed the Border, reached Tashkent and 
entered the Haven—that haven of safety that is 
happy Russia. 

Yes. Without too much inclination to pat himself 
upon the back, he could not deny that it had been a 
skilful piece of work, albeit one that could only have 
been done in those fortuitously fortunate circum- 
stances. 


Memories... 

It had all been amazingly a propos, and the little 
snowball that was the work of his own hands had grown 
as it rolled, until its size, velocity, and potential power 
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amazed him. Actually, he had imposed himself upon 
them so gradually, naturally and gently that, imper- 
ceptibly, he had changed in their sight from a mere 
munsht into a possible, and thence to a probable, envoi- 
plenipotentiary to the Tribesmen ; to the most important 
of the Border leaders ; the Hadji of Turangzai ; Abdul 
Ghaffer ; the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot; and the 
nest of militant seditionists known as the Hindustani 
Fanatics. 

But for the coming of Comrade Bailitzin, there was 
no telling to what heights he might not have attained, 
to what positions he might not have aspired, what 
secrets might not have been given him—secrets he 
would have used to forestall and thwart the schemes 
of those who would have employed him to work against 
the British Government, to foment trouble on the 
Border and to induce the Amir of Afghanistan to sever 
diplomatic relations with Britain, as a prelude to 
war. Let India be but engaged in another Afghan 
war, another Tirah-Malakand-Mohmand insurrection— 
with military mutiny and civil rebellion co-incident in 
India with these wars,—and Russia’s hour would have 
struck. 

But it was Bailitzin who had struck. And very 
cleverly. 

For some time past the Adjutant of the school had 
been taking notice of the Professor of Pushtu, Hindu- 
stani, and English; had made a point of accidentally 
encountering him ; of sounding him as to his opinions ; 
and had one day sent for him to his office and questioned 
him as to his personal history, compiling a dosster for 
the College records. 

He had had to think quickly, and answer each item of 
the quesitonnaire promptly ; and finally the Adjutant 
had asked him when he intended to return to the 
Indian North-West Frontier country, and what he pro- 
posed to do when he got there. 

Was he going to lead the life of a Border tribesman 
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after enjoying the flesh-pots of Tashkent ? Or was he 
going down into India? 

And Munshi Gul Mahommed had replied that he was 
so happy where he was, that he had formed no plans 
for the future; but how infinitely happy would he be 
if the Russian Officers under whose kind control he now 
worked, would send him to the Frontier, or to Afghan- 
istan, or even to India. 

Send him on what business, the Adjutant had 
enquired. 

Oh, any business, Gul Mahommed had replied, finger- 
ing his beard with sly, deprecating, smile. Any business 
whatsoever. 

And thereafter, on several subsequent occasions, they 
had gradually got down to it, and talked real Secret- 
Service stuff. 

And then had come the great day when the Com- 
mandant of the School himself had sent for Munshi Gul 
Mahommed, and given him a prolonged and thorough 
gruelling. 

The leaven was working, and working fast. 

What a coup it would be, if the man who longed, 
beyond anything, to be the most invaluable agent of the 
Military Intelligence Service of the Indian Government, 
could get himself actually appointed to a post in which 
capacity he could work and rise to prominence in that 
branch of the Russian Secret Service that dealt with 
India, Afghanistan and the buffer States between them |! 

Had he overdone it, thereby raising the Command- 
ant’s suspicion? Surely that had never needed any 
raising, in that home and factory of suspicion, where 
the teaching and training, and the very breath of life, 
were double-dealing, deception and suspicion. 

Anyway, he had made a bold bid, an audacious throw, 
staking everything, in obedience to his motto of 
Vaudace, l’audace, et toujours l’audace; and, without 
expatiating to the Commandant, as he had done to the 
Adjutant, upon his most exceptional fitness for service 
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in India, Afghanistan and on the North-West Frontier, 
had gone one step farther than ever before. 

Again Wendover smiled grimly as in retrospect he 
saw himself wearing the Oriental dress of a language- 
teaching munsht, raising his eyes (respectfully lowered 
in the Presence) looking the Commandant full in the 
face, stepping up to his desk and bending toward him to 
whisper, in English, which the Commandant spoke 
colloquially, 

“And another thing, Excellency. Do you realize 
that I could pass myself off as a British Officer?” 

And the big, bearded, heavily-built Commandant 
throwing himself back in his chair, had laughed aloud. 

66 VY 0 u ? a5 

“Yes, I. In their khaki—the tunic, shorts, putties, 
Kitchener-helmet and Sam Brown belt of a British 
Officer—I could call on almost any Regimental Mess and 
be accepted for what I pretended to be, a British Officer 
spending a week-end or so at the Station ; I could live 
with any Regiment or Battery or other unit for several 
days, accepted as one of their Service. I could visit any 
fort or outpost, be given at least one night’s hospitality, 
and spy out the place thoroughly.” 

“ Bosh |” had replied the Commandant. ‘“ You'd be 
spotted for what you are, in five minutes, and shot out 
of hand, or rather shot into gaol out of sight, in the 
tender English fashion, instead of being liquidated 
straight away. Your English is very good ; very good 
indeed. I have never met a native who spoke it better ; 
but you’ve got an accent, you know.” 

“Yes, Your Excellency,” he had agreed, ‘‘ but so 
have a good many British Officers, you may remember. 
Some are Irish, some Scottish, some Welsh, some are 
Australian, some Canadian.” 

The Commandant had eyed him thoughtfully in 
silence for a minute. 

“You seem to know a lot, or to think you do. Per- 
sonally I’ve never known that a British Officer was 
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Scottish, Irish or Welsh, by any difference in his speech ; 
and I’ve met a good many of them.” 

Yes, this man had once been a Tsarist Officer, and 
doubtless had visited both England and India. 

“I could pass a test, Excellency. I could pass 
myself off on any officer of this School, or of the 
Tashkent garrison, as a British Officer.” 

“ That’s a very different thing from passing yourself 
off as a British Officer ina British Mess! Still, we'll see. 
Meantime, I know that the Adjutant thinks highly of 
your gifts and capacity for, well—some different kind 
of work from that which you are doing here. He tells 
me that you are an ardent Pathan patriot, that you 
have fought against the British, and that you are 
anxious to do so again ; to engage in a more dangerous 
form of warfare than that of the battlefield. You know 
the approaches to the Khyber Pass, of course ? ” 

“As I know the face of my son.” 

“ Hunza and Gilgit ? ” 

“As well as I know Kabul and Peshawar, Excel- 
lency.”’ 

“And the Road ? ”’ 

‘“‘T have trodden every yard of it, many times. 
From here to Kashgar, from Kashgar to Tashkurghan, 
over the Pamirs to Hunza, to Nagar, to Gilgit, and by 
Nanga Parbat, over the Burzil Pass down by the Wular 
Lake to Srinagar, on down to Jammu, and by the Trunk 
Road to Amritzar and Lahore, and through the Sikh 
country by Patiala to Delhi.”’ 

“And you could make that journey in almost any 
capacity, eh? ”’ 

“Without doubt, Excellency. On foot or on horse- 
back. As a trader, a coolie, a Powindah gun-runner, 
an Afghan horse-dealer, a non-commissioned officer of 
the Corps of Guides pretending to be something else, 
or...” 

‘ And again he had looked the Commandant full in the 
ace. 
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. . as a Russian officer or a British officer—like- 
wise pretending to be something else.” 

Again for a minute the Colonel eyed him thought- 
fully, his bearded face inscrutable. 

“Look,” he said suddenly. ‘I will give the Adju- 
tant instructions to assist you to get what kit you will 
want; and, this time next week, come into this room, 
disguised as a British Officer. Not only dress, but hair, 
moustache, everything, and I will try you out. And 
to give you a fair test, without bias, I will have two 
or three people here, to whom I shall say nothing 
about you, beforehand. We'll see whether you con- 
vince them, in their ignorance, and also persuade the 
Adjutant and myself that the réle is perfect. And 
short of perfection, of course, you must not fall, if you 
want us to try you in the higher rdle.”’ 


Memories .. . 

A week later he had endeavoured to give them a 
surprise. And they had given him one instead. Not 
only the surprise of a life-time but the shock of a dozen 
life-times. Wily devils, the Russians. Undeniably 
the most Westerly of Onentals rather than the most 
Easterly of Occidentals. 

If he had fooled them to the top of their bent, by 
getting mght into the centre of their spy-factory and 
deluding them, gathering priceless information and 
forwarding it to Colonel Ormesby, they had certainly 
fooled him in the end; and in a game of that sort, he 
who fools last, fools best. 

Yes, and he who fools best, fools last too. They 
certainly had had the last word; and, but for the 
courage and Pathan cunning of Shere Khan, they’d have 
had the last word—the last that Richard Wendover 
ever spoke. 

Perhaps, again, that was part of his hatred of 
Bailitzin. 

That first humiliation had been, in some ways, the 
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greatest of all the humiliations he had made him suffer, 
because Bailitzin had caused the wound to his vanity to 
be self-inflicted. They, Bailitzin teaching them, had 
led him on to make such a fool of himself as he, even yet, 
blushed to think of. For their diversion he, their 
wretched dupe, had plumed himself on the cleverness 
with which he was duping them. He had positively 
strutted ; and, with grave faces, they had watched ard 
encouraged him, suppressing the derisive laughter that 
bubbled within them. 

It made him almost sick with anger and self-contempt 
to look back at himself, dressed almost correctly as a 
Captain of the Indian Army, conducted into the Com- 
mandant’s room by the apparently admiring Adjutant 
and being introduced to the assembled officers; the 
Commandant in his usual chair behind his desk, on 
either side of him a couple of officers whom he did not 
remember having seen before, a cavalryman command- 
ing Kirghiz Levies, a Cossack, an artillery officer and 
an obvious soldier in mufti, who might have been a 
Secret Service agent or perhaps a Cheka, or other, 
Government official. 

And before them, he had carefully played his well- 
rehearsed part, that of a British Officer calling on a 
Mess, to all of whose members he was a stranger, looking 
the part, he flattered himself, from head to foot ; closely 
cut hair, clean-shaven, save for a toothbrush mous- 
tache ; a riding-switch dangling negligently in his left 
hand. 

He had acted the part well, oh, hellishly well, the 
blithering fool, while those half-dozen Russians also 
played theirs, giving him every help and encourage~- 
ment. And he had been so colloquial and clever with 
his English, not too slangy, not over-doing the military 
idiom, and not over-acting. 

And while doing it, he had remembered that, hitherto, 
he had always spoken English with the accent of the 
educated Pathan or Afghan, and wondered, even while 
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he played his part, how the Commandant would account 
to himself for the change in his voice, if he noticed it. 

But of course he’d notice it, and, equally of course, 
he would realize that the fellow was acting; that he 
was giving a brilliant impersonation of a British Officer, 
and, while acting that part, was not only adopting the 
mannerisms and the appropriate turns of speech, but 
was actually imitating the accent and tone of voice. 

And even as he carried on the light and easy conversa 
tion, tapped his breast-pocket for his cigarette-case, 
accepted one with easy grace and casual thanks from the 
Adjutant’s tabakier, lit it and held and smoked it and 
disposed of the match, precisely as he would have done 
had he been a caller at a British Mess—being careful to 
show that there was quite a distinction and a difference 
of technique between British and Russians even in the 
nice conduct of the cigarette—he had stood aside and 
watched himself with a certain admiration, had exulted, 
and felt that he was giving these crafty fellows a 
really memorable leg-pull. 

And at last, when he had finished his cigarette, had 
finished laughing in the British manner, which is dif- 
ferent from the Russian, had finished his slightly 
drawled sentences of slightly clipped words, he had risen 
to his feet, bowed to the Commandant and glanced at 
the faces of his judges. 

Yes, judges indeed. 

There had been a grim silence; for him, at first, no 
more than an awkward pause in the proceedings in 
which he had taken a leading part. Then the officer in 
mufti—a man whom he felt sure he had seen before, 
probably about the School or in Tashkent town—had 
spoken, softly and quietly, with a pleasant smile playing 
about his thin-lipped mouth, while the wrinkles about 
his watchful eyes were not those of laughter. 

“ Very interesting, Captain Richard Wendover. Very 
welldone. But then, of course, you have rather special 
qualifications, haven’t you? Who should play the 
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part of a British Officer better than Captain Richard 
Wendover—of Napier’s Horse, until dismissed from the 
Army with ignominy ? ” 

Yes, it had been a bit of a shock, though, for the 
moment it had been that of having his play-acting 
spoilt, of being made to muff his lines, stutter and 
stumble, fumble and look silly ; that of the actor who 
had forgotten his cue, or walked on in the wrong act, 
or walked on in his shirt and slippers. 

And then had come the realization that it was some- 
thing more than that. That it was death. 

He was caught, found out, and he’d soon learn how 
the New Russia treated the spy, caught red-handed 
within her gates. 

The old Russia had had pretty drastic ideas on that 
subject, but in the treatment of spies, as in so many 
other things, Soviet Russia had advanced a very great 
distance along the road of Progress. 

And here was not a mere suspect picked up in the 
street, to be flung into prison until somebody had time 
to fetch him out, ask him three questions and then 
shoot him. Here was a viper in the bosom, a serpent 
on the very hearth, of the spy-school, not only filling 
a post of trust therein, but actually trying to win a post 
of the highest confidence and faith, in order that that 
confidence and trust might be betrayed. 

And the Russian officers had laughed, not merrily 
and heartily, but with amused contempt, fathomless 
contempt of the poor clown who had tried to fool them. 
The clumsy stupid Englishman, the oaf, lout, ass, 
bungler, mountebank, who had actually offered them 
this sample of his wonderful wares. 

Instinctively he had turned to the door, only to find 
it opened for him by the Adjutant and to see, in the 
corridor, a Corporal’s guard of stalwart Cossacks with 
drawn swords. 

As he was seized and hustled from the room, he had 
heard the Commandant say : 
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“T’'ll leave him to you, then, Comrade,” a remark 
which had drawn quiet laughter from the others. 

And the days that followed had been definitely one of 
the bad patches in the life of Richard Wendover. 


Memories. 

One evening Bailitzin had entered the cell into which 
he, the sot-disant munshi and revealed spy, had been 
thrown, one of the underground cells of this well- 
equipped School, a small part of whose activities was 
the “ questioning ”’ of spies; of people who might be 
spies; of people who couldn’t possibly be spies but 
might know something about the spying of others; of 
people who were not even suspected of knowing any- 
thing about the spy-work of others, but who might be 
possessed of information useful or interesting to the 
spies of the authorities. 

It was an unpleasant cell; dark; damp; verminous ; 
ventilated only by a drain-pipe that sloped upwards, at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, out to the pavement of 
the inner courtyard of the School; and recently 
inhabited by a person of uncommendable habits. 

The door had been flung open by the soldier turn-key, 
and Bailitzin had entered, accompanied by an orderly 
who carried a chair, a man almost seven feet in height, 
vast and powerful, and who looked as though he might 
at some time have been a Sergeant-Major or other 
ornament of the Preobrazhenski or Ismailski Regiment 
of the Imperial Guard. 

Wendover noticed with a feeling approaching 
incredulous horror, that the giant carried, coiled in his 
right hand, a nagatka, a steel-tipped black-snake whip, 
such as is used by the Kirghiz Irregulars and the Cos- 
sacks ; a terrible weapon or instrument of torture and 
death. 

‘Well, Wendover,” said Bailitzin, in perfect English, 
““* so we meet again,’ as the villains of the Adelphi 
Drama used to say.” 
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“ Again?” asked Wendover, involuntarily. 

“Yes, my friend, again. Have you forgotten the 
occasion of our meeting in London? I haven't for- 
gotten you—nor the occasion when you grinned at 
me because I had slipped and fallen—while talking 
to our conceited little friend. My turn to laugh 
now, eh? 

“ Your luck really was out the other day—that I 
should have been there.” 

Bailitzin laughed, with genuine amusement. 

“ Really very funny,’ he continued. ‘“ There were 
we, suspecting you for all we were worth, perfectly 
certain that you were a British Agent—and a damned 
good one, if you were a Pathan—and then, of your 
goodness, you make all things abundantly clear unto 
us. Tome, at any rate. I knew you at once, in that 
British uniform, and with your beard off. I shouldn't 
have known you as a Pathan. Oh, really damned 
funny.” 

And Bailitzin smote his thigh and laughed again. 

Suddenly his laughter was cut off as though with a 
knife. 

“Take off that belt and tunic,” he said. 

Wendover hesitated. Who was this fellow ? 

Bailitzin glanced over his shoulder to where the 
orderly stood at attention in the corner, and then leered 
at Wendover. 

“ Quick,” he growled, ‘“‘Or.. .” 

Wendover unbuckled his belt and removed his tunic. 

“ Now take off your shirt.” 

Wendover obeyed. 

‘ Sit down,” said Bailitzin. ‘‘ There, on the floor in 
front of me.” 

Wendover glanced at the horribly befouled earthen 
floor and again he hesitated. 

To sit there, at this Russian’s feet ! 

Bailitzin again glanced over his shoulder towards the 
Orderly standing in the corner. 
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“ Paulov |’ he snarled, and the giant strode forward, 
uncoiling the heavy short-handled whip, with its long 
black lash, pliant as rubber, tough as rhinoceros-hide, 
pointed with steel. 

Wendover sat down. 

“You are wise,” smiled Bailitzin. ‘‘ Shortly you 
will be sad. Yes, go to your grave a sadder and a 
wiser man. 

“And without going out of this cell,’’ he added 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Pheugh! Your carcase won’t make this 
cell smell any more attractive.” 

And taking out his case he lit a Turkish cigarette. 

‘Unless, of course,” he continued, when he had 
puffed an aromatic cloud and sniffed it appreciatively, 
“you can remove a certain doubt from my mind. 
Which I doubt. I'm going to ask you a few questions. 
First of all, in the ordinary sense of the term ; and then, 
if I am not satisfied, in the technical sense of the term, 
I’m going to have you ‘ questioned.’ Understand ? ”’ 

Wendover nodded. 

“ Do you understand, I said.” 

«6 Y es.”’ 

“ Paulov !” 

Again the giant strode forward, dropping the coiled 
lash of the thick but tapering whip to a straight line. 

“Yes . .. Sir,’ said Wendover. 

And at a motion of Bailitzin’s head, the soldier drew 
back to his corner, coiling the lash again as he did so. 

‘“‘ That’s better. Say ‘Sir’ every time you speak, 
or I’ll make you do it kneeling, with your forehead on 
the floor. Nowthen. I’ve got your dosszer pretty cor- 
rectly and pretty fully, to an extent that would surprise 
you. So if you want to go out of this cell alive, speak 
the truth ; for I haven’t much hope of making any use 
of you, and I have every intention of making sure that 
you are of no use to anybody else... Paulov!”’ 

And once again the orderly strode forward, uncoiling 
his nagatka. 
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“‘ One, if I raise my hand,” he said in Russian, and 
the giant took up a position beside Wendover, his 
hand raised to strike. 

And Wendover knew that a cut from that steel-tipped 
whip would be only one degree less effective than a cut 
from a sword. 

He had seen the nagatka in use. 

“‘ Now then, my friend, if I have the slightest reason 
to think that you are telling me a lie, you will regret it. 
as long as you live—and that may not be saying much. 
Are you a Secret Service Agent, employed and paid by 
the British Government to spy here? ”’ 

“I am not,” replied Wendover instantly and truth- 

fully. 
Watching in horror, and with a morbid fascination, 
the hand that projected beyond the wooden arm of the 
chair, Wendover saw it quiver, as though about to rise 
in signal to the executioner. 

“Are you a renegade so embittered against the 
Government and Army which have kicked you out with 
ignominy, that you have renounced your country and 
‘gone native’ completely, once and for all? ” 

“Yes,” replied Wendover. 

“Ah! That is interesting. It also tallies with 
information that I have been collecting concerning 
you since you came here. Now then, Mr. Renegade, 
have you not only done that, but have you also become 
an enemy of your own country ? ”’ 

€¢ N ro Pid 

“ And you are not prepared to assist the enemies of 
your country ? ” 

e¢ N o.”’ 

“You are quite certain?” 


And this time the hand that lay along the arm of the 
chair was raised. There was a sudden swift movement, 
and Wendover (who had once experienced that sensa- 
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tion) felt as though he had been shot. But the pain 

was worse, excruciating, unbearable. Almost he 

screamed ; and, only with the greatest effort, half- 

stifled the cry that was forced from him by the sudden 
ony. 

He tried to spring to his feet and in the act of rising, 
received a stunning blow from the giant’s huge fist, and 
a kick that, for a minute, prostrated him. 

“Sit up,” said Bailitzin. 

Gasping for breath, Wendover had pulled himself 
together, and with a great effort, had continued to sit 
up. 
“Now; I am going to ask you those questions 
again. ... Are you a Secret Service Agent employed 
and paid by the British Government to spy here? ” 

“I am not,” replied Wendover, through clenched 
teeth. 

Again Bailitzin raised his hand, and again the gigantic 
soldier struck with all his strength. 

This time Wendover managed to receive the blow 
without a cry, and wondered if the pain and shock were 
less, by reason of the numbing effect of the first blow. 

Nevertheless he writhed in agony, and only with the 
exercise of the utmost power of his will, refrained from 
again attempting to spring to his feet and smash his 
fist into the face that smiled down upon him. 

But why provoke a stunning blow from the orderly’s 
iron fist, a kick from that great steel-shod boot ? 

“Are you a renegade, so embittered against the 
Government and Army who have kicked you out with 
ignominy, that you have renounced your country and 
gone native completely, once and for all?” 

“, .. Yes,” replied Wendover. 

And with eyes fixed upon the projecting hand, like 
those of a dog upon the whip of its master, he watched 
and held his breath. 

_“ Ah!” breathed Bailitzin, and the hand did not 
rise. 
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*“* Now then, Mr. Renegade, have you not only done 
that, but have you also become the enemy of your own 
country ? ” 

“No,” replied Wendover, and as the arm began its 
languid motion from the horizontal to the perpendicu- 
lar, shouted : 

“Nol No! Dont... Don't’”’—vainly, as the 
third blow fell. 

This time Wendover could not suppress a cry of 
agony, nor the feeling of mad rage that impelled him 
to spring to his feet. But the executioner was a skilled 
workman. While yet his victim’s hands were on the 
ground, he kicked with all his strength, and, as Wend- 
over fell sideways, he stooped and struck him a swing- 
ing upper-cut on the jaw. 

As he recovered consciousness Bailitzin was counting 
aloud : 

“Eight ... nine... ten... come on, man, sit 
up. No? Out, then—as we say in England, eh?” 

He produced and lit another cigarette, and as he 
threw away the match, ordered sharply : 

“Sit up! Quick. Now then. Consider your answer 
carefully, my good Wendover. Are you prepared to 
assist an enemy of your country?” 

Wendover, dazed, giddy, what 1s known as ‘ punch- 
drunk,’ as well as half-insane with pain and wrath, 
stared like a trapped animal at his captor. 

Where was he? Wasthisanightmare? What was 
his tormentor saying? Help an enemy? What 
enemy ? Enemy of his country? What a question ! 

He shook his head. 

“ Answer.” 

If he had shaken his head he must mean no. 

“No,” he said. 

And the fourth blow fell. 

He had never imagined pain so terrible, humiliation 
so utterly degrading. To be beaten like a dog at the 
order of this dog. 
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What could he do? If only one of these men had a 
pistol in his hand, and would shoot him when he tried 
to attack, he’d soon put an end to it that way. But to 
be struck down and kicked senseless before he could 
rise ! } 

“ Now, Ill ask you that last question a third time 
. .. Are you prepared to assist an enemy of your 
country ? ”’ 

What should he say ? Where was the sense, or what 
was the use, of heroics in this underground cell in the 
presence of these two Russians ? Where was the wis- 
dom in suffering more torture if it could be avoided— 
and avoided by tricking this brute ? 

Bailitzin’s hand moved slightly. 

“ Yes!” cried Wendover quickly. 

“TI thought you would,” smiled Bailitzin. “I 
thought I should be able to make you see wisdom— 
as well as feel it and taste it, eh, Wendover? You 
never thought you'd feel the knout on your back, did 
you, when you were the superior Captain Wendover 
of Napier’s Horse. Ofcourse, you’d work for an enemy 
country to save your hide and to line your pocket. 
What else are you disgraced and ruined renegades fit 
for? What else were you doing but helping enemies 
of your country when you were gun-running? Yes, 
gun-running. I told you we knew all about you. 
What else were you doing in Muscat ? Remember the 
good Monsieur Mamoulian, the Armenian Agent of 
Goguyer et Fils. You interested him very much while 
you thought you were completely taking him in. He 
knew you were a British Officer all right, though he 
couldn’t quite spot your game. And do you sup- 
pose you fooled Yacoub Ali, the Mekrani? Yes, he’s 
a simple fellow! Lucky for you that Iderim Durani 
had been told to see you safe across and up to Kabul. 
Thought you fooled him, too, didn’t you? All this 
Surprises you, does it? Ah! And do you remember 
Ghulam Shah Powindah? It never occurred to Cap- 
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tain Wendover, the clever Englishman, that Ghulam 
Shah Powindah was a Russian Agent, and twice as 
clever.” 

Yes, pretty clever, if it were true, Wendover had 
thought wearily. But then, of course, the Russians 
would have their best agents on the gun-runners’ track, 
right the way through from Muscat and Dozdab to 
Kabul and beyond, they being equally keenly interested 
in trying to see that the Tribes on the British border got 
all the rifles they wanted, and that the Tribes on their 
own border got none. The more good rifles in the 
hands of the Pathans the better ; and the fewer among 
the Kirghiz, Usbegs, Tajiks and Kalpaks, the better. 

Yes, he remembered Ghulam Shah Powindah, and 
that Shere Khan had been suspicious of him. He re- 
membered Shere Khan’s remarking that Ghulam Shah 
Powindah seemed a lot too inquisitive. 

What was Bailitzin saying? 

“. . . and the man who will make money out of 
smuggling guns to be used against his own people, will 
make money out of supplying information about his 
own people. Now then, supposing I gave you your 
choice between being flogged to death with that whip— 
not half a dozen comfortable little cuts like this, but 
strung up and cut to nbbons by twoexperts, until you 
die—or, on the other hand, an even more lucrative job 
than gun-running.”’ 

Wendover had stared stupidly at the face that he 
would have given his soul for the power to smash. 

“Well, speak up. I’m offering you a chance to work 
under me as a Secret Service Agent. Will you doit?” 

c¢ Y es,”’ 

“ You will get me information as to military move- 
ments ; strength of garrison, nature and number of guns 
and machine-guns in the Khyber Forts; photographs— 
especially certain photographs—maps, drawings, plans. 
Or work in Quetta and Peshawar ? ”’ 

¢ Y es,”’ 
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“‘ And, as a Pathan, you’ll work among the Tribes, 
stir up the Mullahs, work among the Red-Shirts, take 
our messages and help to the Hadji of Turangzai, eh ? ”’ 

ce Y es,”’ 

‘ And first of all, will you go to the Singing Hadji of 
Sufed Kot and help him capture Giltraza Fort?” 

¢ VY. es.”’ 

“ You will,eh? Ah! You've travelled a long way 
since you were Adjutant of Napier’s Horse, haven't 
you? Travelled a long way since I last saw you— 
where ? ” 

Yes, where? Where on earth had they met last, if 
this Russian hound were speaking the truth ? 

“You still don’t remember, eh ? ”’ 

e¢ N o.”’ 

‘‘ No, to be quite frank I shouldn’t have remembered 
you, recognized you, but for your cleverness in dressing 
up as a British Officer. It’s wonderful how beards and 
moustaches disguise us. We knew we had got some- 
body in our clever Munshi Gul Mahommed, but I never 
dreamed it was our Captain Wendover himself, until you 
so obligingly shaved and dressed up.” 

And again Bailitzin laughed with genuine, if con- 
temptuous, amusement. 

Wendover stared in stunned bewilderment. 

“Do you still pretend you don’t remember me? ” 

“Yes. I mean no, I don’t. I can’t...” 

“ Cast your mind back to a reception at the Russian 
Embassy in London, once, when you were home on 
leave. Do you remember a do at the India Office when 
the Russian Ambassador and his staff were invited ; and 
a levee at the French Embassy when the Russian 
Military Attaché...” 

Ah! That was it. Of course. Of course. What 
was it this fellow had called himself then? He had 
had a title in those days. Prince or Count Somebody 
or other. He had forgotten his name. Why, and of 
course he had met him at Sybil’s. Good Lord, yes! 
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He had been a bit of a joke among Sybil’s set. Yes, 
Mary Harrington-Spens had told him, Wendover, that 
he’d have to look out, or Sybil would be going all 
Russian ; and he had rather ungraciously replied that 
Sybil could go anything she liked, so far as he was con- 
cerned. And Mary had told him not to be silly. And 
she had said she could shake him for being so stupid. 

But how the fellow had changed. He had had a 
moustache and a monocle in those days. Wasn’t sure 
he hadn’t hada beard. Yes, he rather thought he had. 

But why did the man hate him so? Why had he 
treated him like this? Must be something personal. 
Sybil ? Surely not. 

““ Remember ? ”’ 

«sé Y e s,”’ 

“Yes, and I doubt if you will ever forget me again, 
by the time I’ve done with you. Great man in those 
days, weren’t you? Didn’t think you would ever 
kneel to me. To me, who knelt, yes, knelt, to Sybil 
Ffoulkes—and was refused. Refused for you. You / 
Look at you.” 

So that was it, was it? But what did he mean— 
refused for him? Sybil Ffoulkes had never really been 
in love with him, Richard Wendover ; nor he with her. 
They had never been engaged. What did the fool mean 
—refused for him ? 

“ Pity she can’t see you now, eh? See you—and 
me.” 

“Give him another one, Paulov,”’ he had added, in 
Russian. 

And again, as Wendover cringed and shrank and 
vainly tried to protect himself with his arms, the whip 
had whistled and fallen like a sword-blade. And 
Richard Wendover had bitten his hand till it bled, to 
keep himself from screaming, from crying aloud, from 
praying for mercy, to this man who could, and quite 
probably would, have him flogged to death. 

“Your turn, then, eh, Captain Richard Wendover ? 
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Whose is it now? You won then. Who wins now? 
She and her friends and you laughed at the love-struck 
Russian then, didn’t you? Who laughs now? ” 

It was on the tip of Wendover’s tongue to swear that 
Bailitzin was wrong, that Sybil Ffoulkes had never been 
anything to him, that they had never been engaged, 
that she had never refused Bailitzin on his account. 

But even supposing he could bring himself to say it, 
what would be the use ? 

‘‘ Where is she now ? ” snapped the Russian suddenly. 

“T don’t know.” 

‘‘ Well, there are a lot of things that you don’t know 
that that whip will help you to know, when you are 
strung up by the wrists to a ring on the whipping-post. 
And even so, perhaps I know them already. If you 
don’t know where she is, I’ll tell you. She’s in India. 
Did you know that? ”’ 

«é N 0.”’ 

In point of fact he was pretty sure she wasn’t. 

‘‘ Well, she is. She’s in Delhi, and I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she came to Srinagar. And I'll tell you 
something else. It wouldn’t surprise me in the least 
if she came here to Tashkent. And yes, she is by way 
of being the Intrepid Traveller nowadays. It wouldn’t 
surprise me in the very slightest, if a delightful, charm- 
ing and obliging gentleman, also a great traveller, a 
what shall we say—an American journalist—were to 
help her to carry out a little escapade: a man who knew 
the ropes and spoke Russian, eh ? 

“ Or possibly a Russian Officer whom she had known 
in London, formerly Military Attaché, bona fides above 
reproach. Who better qualified to help her? Meet 
her at this end of the Khyber Pass, and take her to 
Kabul. Or meet her in Srinagar and arrange disguises, 
passports and so on, and then give her a bit of the 
travel she’s anxious for. Up through Gilgit, Nagar, 
and Hunza, by way of Tashkurghan and Kashgar to 
Andizhan and by way of Ferghana, to wonderful 
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Samarcand, Bokhara and Tashkent—until I have got 
her where I want her, eh? She might then see you, 
mightn’t she, scratching yourself in this cell, if I choose 
to keep you alive here with that object. Yes, prac- 
tically alive, to all intents and purposes. A bit blind 
and bleary, as well as smelly and lousy, of course. 
That is, unless I decide to give you a trial as a spy, and 
to introduce you to my wife in that rdle. 

‘ Sybil, my love, I think you've met this—er—gentle- 
man, formerly Captain Richard Wendover of Napter's 
Horse, dismissed with ignominy from the British Army, 
and now a renegade traitor and spy.’ That would be 
quite amusing, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

And he had reflected, it would, perhaps, be amusing 
—for Colonel or Comrade Nikolas Bailitzin—if he could 
bring it off. But somehow, knowing Sybil Ffoulkes, it 
didn’t seem very likely. It was quite possible that 
Bailitzin might impress her to the extent of getting her 
as a fellow-traveller into Central Asia and Asiatic 
Russia, but it was very doubtful whether he, with all 
his cleverness, ruthlessness and complete absence of 
scruple, could ever get her into any sort of a Soviet 
prison, or any other position from which she would see 
no way of escape save through marrying him. Of 
course, he might get her into Asiatic Russia, or some 
part of Central Asia that was a sphere of Russian influ- 
ence, and there have her arrested, and then play the 
deus ex machina at a price—but anyone who “ caught ”’ 
Sybil Ffoulkes would be apt to find he had caught a 
Tartar. 

And what was all this? A peculiarly silly dream, 
or what? Prince Nikolas Bailitzin, former acquaint- 
ance and Military Attaché at the Russian Embassy, a 
red renegade, a Comrade, a Cheka man, a Kommissar, 
and now his gaoler and torturer—and talking about 
Sybil Ffoulkes ? 

“Well, I’ll look in and see you again to-morrow and 
bring Paulov, in case you are still in any doubt as to 
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what you had better do—and in case I am in any doubt 
as to whether I will have you really flogged or not.” 


Memories... 

And on the next day, Bailitzin had again come to 
the cell, and demanded an immediate answer, as to 
whether he was prepared, freely and frankly and whole- 
heartedly to take service under the Russian Military 
Intelligence Department concerned with Central Asia, 
Afghanistan and India, or would prefer to be flogged 
to death. 

And having spent the night in pain and mental 
agony of fear, anxiety and indecision, he could not 
believe that Bailitzin would be silly enough actually 
and genuinely to believe that he, Wendover, would be 
likely to be of any assistance, or any value whatsoever, 
to the Russians. Any fool, much more the astute 
Bailitzin, would know perfectly well that Richard 
Wendover, as soon as he was free and provided with 
transport, money and instructions to go to the North- 
West Frontier of India, would escape to a place of 
safety. Or, going to the North-West Frontier, would 
there use his Russian credentials to learn all he could, 
and promptly send the information to his own people. 
Become a double spy, in fact. 

But one must be a Bailitzin to know exactly how a 
Bailitzin’s mind worked and how he judged other 
people. He’d judge them by himself, of course. And 
might it not be that he’d see how a British Officer, 
kicked out of the British Army, a ruined man and an 
outcast, might very well turn traitor to his country, not 
only from savage resentment and hatred, but as a 
means of livelihood ? What was Bailitzin himself but 
a traitor and a turn-coat ? He had been not only an 
Imperial Officer, but a chosen one, and something of a 
protégé of the Tsar—and here he was, in this galley, 
not only holding the rank of Colonel in the Red Army, 
but working as a Secret Service agent hand-in-glove 
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with the Cheka, if not actually an official of that 
murderous blood-drinking scourge. 

Yes, it might be Bailitzin’s belief that Wendover, 
once properly broken by good Russian methods, could 
be made invaluable. 

He was quite capable of endeavouring to extract 
information under torture, acting upon it, letting it be 
known from whom it had been received, and then taking 
the attitude of— 

‘ Now you have committed yourself. Now you really 
ave a Russian Agent, and your people, who kicked you 
out, know it. So you'll be well advised not to fall into 
their hands, for they’d certainly shoot you. And so 
would we, if we had the slightest reason to suspect you, 
or if your work wasn’t satisfactory.’ 

And of course, Bailitzin was quite conversant with 
the double-spy type of Secret Agent, his uses, his 
limitations, and the difficulties and dangers of employ- 
ing him. 

Naturally, if Bailitzin really believed that Wendover 
was a staunch incorruptible British Secret Service 
agent, in good standing, he’d either shoot him out of 
hand, or flog him to death. But Bailitzin must be of 
the type that believes that every man has his price, 
obviously having one of his own ; and might argue that 
Richard Wendover would certainly prefer life, emolu- 
ment, and the Russian Service, to ugly and obscure 
death in that cell. Particularly would he be prone to 
this kind of conclusion in view of the fact that he knew 
Richard Wendover to be what he was, a disgraced and 
broken officer who had “ gone native.” 

But that had all been lies that the cur was yelping 
about Sybil being in India. Of that he had been quite 
certain. 


Memories... 
There was a clatter and clanging without, the door 
was thrown open, and Bailitzin, followed by the giant 
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Paulov, entered. Had the fellow been up all night or 
left his bed at this ungodly hour? Anyway, the idea 
was doubtless to be-devil his victim when vitality was 
lowest and resistance weakest. 

Wendover had struggled to his feet. 

“Get down,” Bailitzin had growled, adding in a 
pleasant voice, as Wendover obeyed : 

“We will excuse you from rising while commending 
your good manners . . . Paulov!” 

And once again, the huge Cossack had stood over 
the Englishman with raised arm and whip ready to 
strike. 

“Tell the truth immediately, without a second’s 
delay for concocting an answer—or up goes my hand. 
Are you an accredited Secret Service Agent of the 
British Intelligence Service ? ”’ 

ée N 0.”’ 

‘‘ What were you doing here, disguised as a Pathan ? ”’ 

‘Earning my living as a munshi.”’ 

‘Why here, in the Officers’ School of Foreign 
Languages ? ” 

‘Where else? I heard from Munshi Amanullah 
Ibrahim that there was a vacancy for a teacher of 
Pushtu, Hindustani and English, the three languages 
that I know.” 

‘What brought you to Tashkent ? ”’ 

“Wanderlust. I was tired of living in a Pathan 
village.”’ 

“Not gun-running this time ? ” 

ce N 0.” 

“No, but Pll tell you what you were doing. You 
were spying all through our Border country. Taking 
the political temperature among the Turkomans, the 
Kirghiz, the Tajiks, the Kazaks, and throughout the 
Khanates, with special attention to the Bokhara 
country,eh? Very interested to know whether there’s 
going to be a Soviet Republic there, and in a few other 
places along the frontiers of Sin Kiang, from the 
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Karakoram to the Altai; from Tashkurgan, Yarkand 
and Kashgar to Chuguchak; and whether we are 
raising a real army of those Kirghiz horsemen who 
are the best light cavalry in the world. That’s what 
you were doing, friend Wendover, and when you had 
got a nice packet of invaluable information, back you 
were going with it to Delhi, to lay it at the feet of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, or rather 
at those of the Chief of the Political Service, weren’t 
you? In the hope that you might buy your way 
back to favour and get a job in the British Military 
Intelligence Service. Show them what a clever fellow 
you were, and how you could really get away with it; 
live among the wicked Border tribes as one of them- 
selves; in Kabul as an Afghan; in Tashkent as a 
Professor of Languages; hoodwink the silly Russians, 
and get secret information straight from the stable, 
eh? That was the game, wasn’t it, Mr. Renegade ? ” 

ae N o.”’ 

“What, then ? ” 

“T have told you. I had ‘ gone native,’ and I was 
sick of the life I had chosen.” 

“And you actually ask me to believe that you were 
not spying, either by order, or in the hope of selling 
anything you could pick up?” 

66 Y es,”’ 

“ Paulov! One, I think. One good one.” 

And immediately the whip had whistled and fallen, 
with fearful force and effect. 

“We had better have your tunic and shirt off, I 
think, my dear Wendover, if you are not going to speak 
the truth. Mind you, you'll come to it, you know, 
sooner or later. They all do. We get the truth from 
everybody in the end, except possibly now and then— 
in the case of those who die first.” 

“T am telling you the truth,”’ replied Wendover, as 
soon as he could conquer pain and control himself. 
*"I have held no office or job of any sort under the 
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British Government since I was cashiered from the 
Army.” 

“Oh? Well; I’m afraid we have no means of 
checking-up on that, as they would disown you in any 
case. Well now, since you’ve become sufficiently 
Pathan to play the part you have played here, and in 
which I fully admit you were not suspected until I 
came, let’s talk again about what we were referring 
to yesterday. Now then, since you are not a British 
spy, and you are a disgraced and broken British Officer 
who has gone native, are you prepared to work for us at 
a good salary and commission, that is to say, payment 
by results ? ”’ 

ée Y e s.”’ 

“ You are willing to become an absolutely honest and 
faithful spy in the Russian Intelligence Service, and 
willing to do all you can to help the Russians in every 
way against the British ? ” 

Wendover moistened dry lips. 

“ Paulov!” 

“Yes!” cried Wendover. “I am.” 

“Ah! And if I draw up a document in which you 
renounce your British nationality and allegiance, and 
declare yourself to be a paid agent of Russia, a spy in 
the Russian Secret Service, you'll sign it, eh?” 

Wendover thought quickly. 

Why shouldn’t he, if that were going to save him 
from being flogged to death ? And what harm could it 
do, even supposing it were dispatched to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, or to the Viceroy or any other 
Indian official. 

What did it matter? He had finished with that life 
altogether. And besides, most people must suppose 
him to be dead, after ‘“‘Gul Mahommed” and Shere 
Khan had provided pretty convincing evidence of 
the death of Richard Wendover. And there was 
another thing. He could sign this agreement with 
the words ‘ Richard Wendover’ but in a handwriting 
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and a form which were most obviously not his own 
signature. 

‘* Paulov 1” 

‘“‘ Yes,” cried Wendover. ‘“ Yes, I’ll sign it.” 

“Ah! I’ve no doubt you would. And what would 
your signature be worth ? Do you think I’d trust you, 
you treacherous double-traitor ? False to your own 
country ? Then you'd be false to us. And you'd tell 
everything you knew to the first people who caught 
you and shook a whip at you, wouldn’t you? No, my 
friend. I’ve got you where I want you, and a very 
good place for you, too. Before you die, you are going 
to do a little more teaching, give a little more informa- 
tion ; but this cell will be your classroom, and I will 
be the class. And you’ll tell me absolutely everything 
you know, about both the British and the Pathan sides 
of the Border. 

‘‘ By the time I have done with you, I shall be the 
best informed Russian in Asia, on that subject, at any 
rate. And you'll tell the truth too; for at the first lie, 
or the first suspicion of a lie, I’ll make you into what 
we call a truth-machine. We've lots of them, you 
know. The moment one of us comes into their cell, 
their one desire is to babble the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, and to pray to God—and to 
us—that the truth may be acceptable and accepted. 
And you'll tell the truth all right. 

“Why, my good Wendover, at the first lie that you 
dare to tell me, I’ll give you such a flogging as will hurt 
your great-grandchildren. Your ultimate descendant 
will jump like a flea at the sound of awhip ... Em- 
ploy you, you disowned, disinherited, dismissed refuse. 
I’d as soon employ a cobra to scratch my back... 
Pheugh! What a filthy stink.” 

Comrade Colonel Bailitzin produced his cigarette case, 
lit a cigarette and smoked in silence for a minute or two. 

“‘ Now then,” he said, ‘‘ this is the position. You 
were caught here spying. That’s obvious. You came 
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here, and you'll stay here; and whether you get any 
more food, and particularly any more water, depends 
on the information you give us. And how much of the 
nagatka you get every day, and how soon I have you 
flogged to death, will depend on your usefulness. When 
I have learned all you know, I may still find a use for 
you. In this cell, bien entendu. 1 may bring a man to 
you and ask whether he’s absolutely correct in whatever 
disguise he is wearing ; whether he’s word-perfect, and 
soon. I don’t profess to know everything there is to 
be known about India yet, and there you may be worth 
your—bread-and-water. 

“ Yes, I’ll send you one or two of the genuine articles, 
and one or two of the fake ones, and see if you can spot 
which is which ; and if you fail, I’ll reward the man who 
gets past you, and flog you for letting him doit. If, on 
the other hand, you denounce the genuine article as a 
fake, you'll get another flogging. 

‘Qh, you are going to have a great time here, friend 
Wendover, and going to be very useful—while you last. 
In point of fact, you may last quite a long time, if I feel 
you are really doing your utmost to give me every satis- 
faction. For a start, I’m going to give you pencil and 
paper, and you are going to do the best you can—the 
best you can, mind, my dear Wendover—to sketch the 
interior of the forts at Landhi Kotal and Ali Masjid, 
just to show us what you can do in that line; and as 
you have been stationed in both of them, you ought to 
be quite useful. Anyway, you'll get a useful flogging 
if you are not.” 


And the first use that he had made of the paper and 
pencil brought to his cell by his gaoler, had been to 
write Shere Khan’s name in Pushtu on a narrow strip 
of it, and then to wrap it about a tunic button and, 
after many failures, to throw it up the sloping pipe 
which conveyed a little air and a lot of water, when it 
rained, from ground level down into his dungeon. 
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The wily Shere Khan would, of course, be spending 
most of the hours of the day and the night in finding out 
where his friend was; and it was more than probable, 
first, that he would patrol this particular court-yard at 
night ; secondly, would walk close to the walls; and, 
thirdly, would see—by the light of the hurricane lamp 
which, as watchman, he would carry—the paper 
wrapped about the button. He could read his own 
name and would guess the rest. 

There was nothing showy and brilliant about Shere 
Khan ; of books he was ignorant ; he could barely read 
or write ; but his superior in wiliness and cunning did 
not exist. No better man on this earth at plots and 
plans and the strategies of peace or warfare. 

It would be as surprising as disappointing if, one day, 
a pebble did not roll down that wretched drain or venti- 
lation-pipe or whatever it was that was the only com- 
munication between the dungeon and the outside air. 

But what then? Suppose Shere Khan did discover 
where he was, what could he do? He couldn’t dig him 
out through six feet of stone foundation. 

But he could talk to him. Yes, and Shere Khan 
could send a weapon, sliding down that sloping pipe, or 
drain or whatever it was, that ran through the thickness 
of the wall up to the blessed light of day. A Khyber 
knife. 

And then what ? Suppose he could spring on Bailit- 
zin and split his skull, or drive it through him before 
Paulov could prevent him. It was hardly likely that he 
could do as much with the gigantic Paulov. And 
suppose he killed them both. Was it to be supposed 
that he could then walk out of the cell, out of the under- 
ground-prison part of the building, out of the school 
itself, into the streets of Tashkent ? 


Memories .. . 
Day after day, Bailitzin had visited him, always 
accompanied by Paulov and sometimes by another 
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officer who was, he gathered, Bailitzin’s right-hand man, 
and a specialist for work in India—a man who was 
known in the school as “ Feodor the Monk.” From 
time to time, an apparent native would accompany 
Feodor the Monk and, in the rdédle of a Hindustani 
bunnia or sanyast, a Mussulman fakir or merchant, a 
camel-man, a Pir, a horse-dealer, a pedlar, a carpet 
dealer, an itinerant musician, a snake-charmer, a 
juggler, would set him the problem of finding out 
whether the man was the genuine article. 

Sometimes he undoubtedly was genuine so far as 
Wendover could discover ; sometimes he was a palpable 
fraud who would only deceive an ignorant and unob- 
servant European. 

And on some days Wendover received a stroke or two 
of the whip ; on some days, several ; on others none at 
all; but always there hung over his head the threat of 
a real flogging, being tied up by the wrists to the ring 
of the whipping-post, and suffering the worst that could 
be done by two executioners cutting criss-cross, and so 
putting an end to this unspeakably humiliating, de- 
grading, and agonizing business. 

And then Bailitzin had over-reached himself, and by 
his own cleverness, cunning and malice, had enabled 
Wendover to escape, or rather, Shere Khan to effect his 
rescue. 

For one day—it being usual for Bailitzin to torment 
and torture his victim at two in the morning as often as 
at two in the afternoon—the door of the cell was thrust 
open and a Pathan was thrown into the room. From 
the peak of his kullah to the soles of his chaplis, he 
looked an authentic Afridi. 

After examining the cell as a rat might its trap, curs- 
ing under his breath and invoking Allah, he squatted on 
his heels and glowered in silence, hawked and spat, 
lighted a b#dz, blew clouds of acrid stinking smoke, and 
then addressed Wendover in a harsh and croaking 
voice, speaking guttural Pushtu. 
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Very clever indeed, admitted Wendover to himself. 
Most creditable and convincing. 

But just the striking of the match had spoilt the show 
for this particular audience, inasmuch as it had shown, 
on the man’s right eyeball, a tiny thickening of the 
cornea, a sort of colourless spot that was almost like a 
tiny bubble, and that Wendover knew only too well. 

The man was Bailitzin and, but for that almost un- 
noticeable eye blemish, he would have deceived him 
completely. The acting, like the dress, was perfect, as 
was the use of the vernacular. The nasal and guttural 
accent, idioms, oaths, were all admirable. Freely, and 
with a respect tinged with a sense of apprehension, he 
admitted that it was wonderful. What would this man 
not be able to achieve when spying in disguise |! 

But Wendover had looked into those hateful eyes too 
often and too long to be deceived. How many times 
had not Bailitzin thrust his fiercely menacing face into 
Wendover’s as he growled a threat, and how often had 
not Wendover noticed that spot beside the iris of the 
right eye, that little oval lump that was transparent, 
like a very tiny pimple of glass on the white of the 
eye? 

And now what? Should he let him know that he 
had recognized him, or pretend to be deceived? Be 
deceived, of course. Lead him on. He might get a 
chance to do himself a bit of good, or to mislead 
Bailitzin. 

“ Salaam aletkum,’’ said the Pathan at length, as 
though noticing the other man for the first time. 

“ Salaam.” 

“Why are you dressed like one of the gora-log ? ”’ 

“To keep myself warm. Are you a prisoner too? ”’ 

“* Looks like it, doesn’t it? Allah burn the bastards.”’ 

“What's the charge ? ”’ 

“None that I know of. I suppose they think I’m 
a spy. They’ve got spy madness here.” 

“Yes, they seem to think I am one, too.” 
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“Whom do they accuse you of spying for ? ” asked 
the pseudo-Pathan. 

“The British. And you? ” 

“Why, I came up here to find this place and bring a 
message to the Masters. From the Singing Hadji of 
Sufed Kot. Ever heard of him?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve heard of him.” 

‘* And now they want to make out that I don’t come 
from him at all; that I am a spy.” 

“Spying for whom ? ”’ 

“ Allah knows.” 

‘“‘ You did come from the Singing Hadji, I suppose ? ”’ 

“‘ Of course I did. Where else should I come from ? 
I can prove it, too; easily. I’ve got some writing. 
Down in the bottom of the sheath of my Khyber knife. 
They'll let me go to-morrow. Yes, when the fools 
have read my writing, they'll cast dust on their beards, 
and will send me back with a good kafila. Yes, a fine 
well-laden kafila. Do you know Giltraza Fort?” 

“T have seen it. Yes, going up from Khairastan to 
Hunza, I saw it from the Road.” 

““ Never been inside it, I suppose,” asked Bailitzin. 

“Well... That’s as may be.” 

And Bailitzin, after long and close questioning of 
Wendover, was taken away ; in other words, a couple of 
turnkeys obviously instructed to that effect, came, and 
roughly hustled him out of the cell, as though for further 
interrogation. 

A very good performance. No fault could be found 
with it at all. 

And evidently Bailitzin either enjoyed playing that 
part for Art’s sake, or else hoped to learn something 
from Wendover or to trap him into some admission. 
Or again, perhaps he did it simply for the practising of 
his Pushtu and impersonation of a Pathan under the 
eye of a competent judge, for he came again the next 
night and the next, and whatever he learned from 
Wendover—which was precisely nothing—Wendover 
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himself had gained the very strong impression that the 
Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot was the present friend, 
protégé and ally of the Russian Army in Asia. 

That India was the bright particular star of its most 
sanguine hopes and the goal of its ambition, Wendover 
had learned before his discovery and downfall; that 
the lives of a corps of very able Russian officers were 
devoted to the study of the subject of the invasion of 
India, and another corps to the fomentation of internal 
trouble in India, he had known vaguely for years ; that 
the work of the latter cadre was very highly organized 
and successful he had discovered without surprise, in 
the spy-school. What had surprised him, had been the 
scope and thoroughness of the staff-work of the officers 
responsible for preparing and maturing plans for 
external invasion. 

What he had learnt in this dungeon was that one of 
the levers to be used in the moving of the rock of 
British defence was the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot. 
And a sinister aspect of the freedom of Bailitzin’s talk 
in the rdle of Pathan, was shown by his conscious, or 
unconscious, assumption that it did not greatly matter 
what his prisoner thought or learned, inasmuch as he 
would never again be in a position to make use of 
anything he might learn. 

The sot-disant Pathan had never actually said in so 
many words : 

‘I don't mind telling you this, as you'll never leave your 
cell alive,’ but he had contrived to imply that they could 
converse quite freely together because, whereas the 
Pathan was a bright and chatty fellow who'd shortly 
be setting out on the delightful journey over the Pamirs, 
the prisoner was, to all intents and purposes, a dead 
man. 

And the end had come rather suddenly. After a 
longer talk than usual, the Pathan had risen to his feet, 
removed his puggrt, smiled pleasantly at Wendover 
and drawled in his excellent English : 
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“Well, Mr. British Agent, who scored this time ? 
Recognize me now? Not quite so clever as you think, 
are you? Not the only man in the Trade who can do 
a bit of hoodwinking, eh ? And don’t you pretend that 
you knew me all along, or I shall be disposed to send for 
my good Paulov.” 

Bailitzin’s tone had changed. 

“Wendover,” he yawned, “I think I’ve about 
finished with you now. I think I can have you liquid- 
ated without loss—to ourselves or to anybody else. 
So think this over until to-morrow. I have made you 
offer to betray your country ; to beg on your knees to 
be allowed to take Russian roubles in return for doing 
it; I have had you whipped like the cur you are; I 
have picked what you call your brain; and I have 
taken you in completely, a dozen times. For you had 
no more idea that your Pathan visitor was Colonel 
Bailitzin than that he was the King of England. And 
further, I am going down to Peshawar, and I’m going to 
meet all your Army friends—in the rdle of a Foreign 
Correspondent—and I’ll tell them how you were exe- 
cuted by the Russians for trying to double-cross them 
while spying on the British ; shot like a renegade dog, 
even by the enemies of the British, who had disowned 
you and kicked you out.” 

And again the voice had changed and become hearty 
and reassuring. 

“ But of course we are not really going to shoot you, 
my dear Wendover. No, no. We wouldn’t dream of 
such a thing. We don’t believe you when you say you 
were spying on us in the hope of selling information 
about us at Delhi, in return for some sort of re~instate- 
ment; we don’t believe you when you say you will 
turn your coat and spy for us ; nor do we believe that— 
if we spared your life in return for your most solemn 
oath that you would serve us honestly—you would 
serve us honestly. 

‘No, we sum you up as the sort of creature that 
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would serve neither side honestly, but would try to 
make a profit from both, and swindle both. We doubt 
very much whether your own people would employ you 
after having dismissed you with ignominy and a sent- 
ence expressly stating that you should ‘ be permanently 
disqualified from ever serving the State in any capacity 
whatsoever’ ... Once a renegade, always a renegade 

And since you have come here, and doubtless 
learned a good deal about us in the past year, we feel 
that we cannot let you depart now, in possession of 
that information. No, really. But—shoot you, my 
dear Wendover? Of course not. As I have said, we 
wouldn’t dream of such a thing. No, no.” 

And here, once again, the voice had changed and 
abandoned silk for steel. 

“ No, we'll flog you to death. And I shall have the 
greatest pleasure in superintending that little matter 
myself, to-morrow. Somewhere about sunrise, eh? 
Or perhaps a week hence—or a month.” 

And laughing pleasantly, Bailitzin had left the cell. 


Memories... 

And an hour or so later he had returned, or at least, 
some sort of a Pathan had pulled back the bolts, turned 
the key and walked in. 

Wendover had eyed him wearily. 

More play-acting by that unspeakable Russian dog ? 
Hadn’t he triumphed enough? Or was it ‘ Feodor 
the Monk’ again? Or, good God! Was this the 
end? Had the executioners come to fetch him to the 
whipping-post ? No, theman was alone, and... and 
unless he were dreaming or had gone mad, it was Shere 
Khan. 

And Shere Khan it had proved to be. Shere Khan, 
looking slightly bulkier than usual, by reason of the fact 
that he was wearing what might be termed “ two of 
everything.” 

With little waste of words and none of time, he had 
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unwound a spare pugert from about his waist, produced 
a flattened conical kullah cap and slippers from beneath 
it, thrown off the two coats and a long Pathan shirt, 
stripped off the outer pair of baggy trousers, and pro- 
vided Wendover with all the articles of clothing neces- 
sary for his resumption of the réle of Gul Mahommed. 

Within five minutes of his entering the cell, the change 
was effected, and Wendover, whose hair, beard and 
moustache had grown again during the period of his 
incarceration, looked as tough and genuine a Pathan as 
did Shere Khan himself. 

“Listen, Huzoor,’’ Shere Khan had whispered, his 
one-track mind seeming to have suffered upheaval by 
the sight of his friend in the khaki, albeit dirty and dis- 
hevelled, of a British Officer. ‘‘ There were only two 
sentries to-night. One never gave me a second glance, 
thinking me to be the Russian Officer playing Pathan as 
usual, and the other is suffering from a broken neck. I 
didn’t want to get any blood on my clothes. Now walk 
boldly forth. All doors are open, save that of the 
entrance-hall, and the key of that ison theinside. The 
outer gates are shut but unlocked. Walk out as though 
you are the Russian Officer. It is known that he comes 
here almost nightly, dressed asa Pathan. There is but 
one man for you to pass, and he is sitting, between 
sleeping and waking, on a bench at the inner door of the 
hall. If he is awake and sees you, he’ll say nothing. 
If he does... .” 

Shere Khan offered Wendover his Pathan dagger. 
Not the great Khyber knife, but the dagger which is 
perhaps the best-shaped and most efficient in the world, 
with its combination of razor-edge, thick strong back, 
and almost triangular point of needle sharpness. 

“ And what about you?” asked Wendover. 

“T shall follow in a few minutes. Here’s the key of 
the compound gate. The watchman mustn’t see two 
Pathans at once, or he’d actually wake up and do a bit 
of what he is paid for. But if we go separately, he'll 
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think you are the Russian Officer disguised as a Pathan 
again. If he is still awake and sees me a few minutes 
later, he’ll think you went back when he was asleep, 
and have just come out again. And if, for a change, 
he’s wide awake, and starts thinking when he sees me, 
I'll put an end to his thinking for good.” 

And Shere Khan tapped his left side where, beneath 
coat and cummerbund, was his Khyber knife. 

And as simply and easily as though walking out of 
his own bungalow, Wendover had left the cell, ascended 
a flight of stairs, gone down a corridor, crossed an empty 
class-room, passed along another corridor, and entered 
the hall where, by the light of a hurricane lamp, he had 
seen a man squatting on a bench and leaning against 
the wall. 

Whether awake or asleep, this Turkoman chowkidar, 
fellow night-watchman of Shere Khan, had said nothing. 
If awake, doubtless he supposed the Pathan to be either 
his colleague or Colonel Bailitzin, whose strange humour 
it had been lately to array himself in those clothes 
when visiting the prisoner below. 

Opening the big hall door he had stepped out into the 
blessed open air, breathed deeply of its sweet freshness, 
looked up at the starry sky, and marched confidently 
across the court-yard to the entrance gate and unlocked 
it. Outside this, he had strolled up and down in the 
shadow of the wall, until the gate had again opened and 
closed behind Shere Khan. 

“ Any trouble? ”’ he had asked. 

Not the least. The other night-watchman had 
yawned loudly, cleared his throat, spat and grunted : 

“ Who was that who went out?” 

And Shere Khan, as his hand went to the hilt of his 
Khyber knife, had replied : 

“Whom do you suppose? Didn’t you challenge 
him ? ”’ 

“No, I thought it was you.” 

And with a malicious snigger : 
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‘You'll be for it to-morrow,” Shere Khan had 
replied. “It was the Colonel, of course.” 

And scarcely believing the evidence of his senses, 
doubting whether he were awake or dreaming, Richard 
Wendover had attempted to thank and praise Shere 
Khan, as the two of them had slunk through the alleys 
and by-ways of the sleeping city, to a dark corner of 
the kajfila serat by the Yarkand gate where, among the 
sleeping beasts they held converse with a friend, a dirty 
camel-man who, strangely enough, spoke English, 
Hindustani, Bengali and Russian, and who answered 
better to a certain number than to any name. 


Memories .. . 

And as honest, hard-working, if filthy, camel-men, 
they had taken service under a merchant travelling west 
to Khiva, through the Qizil Qum and the Kara Kalpak 
to Khiva, and thence North, skirting the Sea of Aral to 
Orenburg on the Ural River, down which river they had 
come to Uralsk, and thence across the Steppes to 
Saratov, and from there, peacefully down the Volga 
River to Astrakhan, by a little rusty steamer to Baku, 
and thence, by road again, to Tabriz, Teheran, Meshed, 
Herat and so back to Kabul, and there, after hearing 
and seeing many things, Gul Mahommed had written a 
long letter to Colonel Ormesby of the Intelligence 
Department. A letter which was wrapped about the 
wooden strut of a camel-saddle frame, from which the 
leather had been unpicked, removed, and then sewn on 
again ; and so it had travelled safely to Peshawar and 
to the house of one Moussafa Shah who had once been 
Rissaldar of the Cavalry Regiment of the Corps of 
Guides ; and by Moussafa Shah it had been taken 
safely to a secluded and inconspicuous little bungalow 
at the back of the military cantonment of Peshawar, 
and placed by him in the hands of ‘ Tarmi Dard ’ Sahib, 
known to Colonel Ormesby, Major Ganesh Hazelrigg 
and a few others as Tommy Dodd. 
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And from Kabul, Gul Mahommed and Shere Khan, 
being for the moment weary of travel, had proceeded 
to Khairabad in Khairastan, of which small part of the 
Border country, Shere Khan’s father was the Khan. 


Memories. . . 

Of Ganesh Hazelrigg coming to Khairabad in the 
guise of a Holy Pir, and there being some talk of keeping 
him permanently, that he might occupy a shrine ‘which 
should become sacred as a place of pilgrimage and a 
source of revenue to Khairabad. 

Of how, as he had learned from Ganesh Hazelrigg, the 
latter had recognized him, largely through his humming 
a stave from The Mtkado ; though he had not recognized 
Ganesh. 

Of how, on general principles, he had opposed the 
suggestion that the Holy Man should be butchered to 
make a Khairabad Holy Day and be the préce de résist- 
ance of a shrine, and had bidden Shere Khan to warn 
the Holy Man in the morning that it would be a splendid 
idea for him to go while the going was good. 

Of how Ganesh Hazelrigg, coming again in the réle of 
an Afghan horse-coper, visiting Shere Khan’s fortified 
house and without disclosing his identity, asked him, 
Wendover, to set him on his way for a few miles as he 
wasn't sure of it. 

And then, when they were alone together, and miles 
from the nearest human being, how this Inayatullah 
Hussein, Afghan horse-coper, had suggested that they 
halt, rest and eat, had talked of local politics and 
rumours concerning the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot, and 
then had almost frightened him to death by suddenly 
speaking English and addressing him, the dyed-in-the- 
wool Pathan, Gul Mahommed, as Wendover. 

Yes, he would never forget Ganesh’s quiet : 

“Don’t be an ass, Wendover. Come off it. I’m 
H aze ‘Zz 

And it had only been then, when he spoke like that, in 
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his own natural English voice, that he had realized that 
this really was his old friend whom he hadn’t seen since 
he left Napierpur, a couple of years before his crash, 
Court-Martial and ruin. The first Englishman to whom 
he had spoken since he had disappeared and turned 
Pathan gun-runner, except for those few words with 
Thorburn at Godoz. 

And so it had been Ganesh Hazelrigg, whom he had 
saved, in the guise of a Holy Man when they had wanted 
to martyr and canonise him at Khairabad ! 

And that was an amusing thing, that he, Richard 
Wendover, as Gul Mahommed the Pathan, should have 
saved the life of Bartholomew Hazelrigg as the Pir Saleh 
ud Din Ali Moussa, without knowing who he was. 

For the old Khan and his counsellors had for once 
quite agreed with the hot-headed young jowans of the 
Tribe that it would be just as well to put the visiting 
Holy Man to death, because if he were a bandit spy, 
dead spies tell no tales, and if he were the genuine Holy 
Man, well, martyrdom and canonization were all in 
his day’s work and what a Holy Man was supposed to 
hope for, weren’t they ? 

And then, there was Ganesh, trying to save him in 
return ; not to save his life, but his way of life. 

It had been rather splendid, old Ganesh’s faith in 
him ; probably the only man who hadn’t accepted the 
Court-Martial’s finding as correct and its sentence as 
just ; the only human being except Shere Khan, ex- 
cluding possibly one woman. Sybil Ffoulkes might 
have had doubts. Yes—he had been sure she would. 

Well, it cut no ice now, of course, but it was heart- 
warming to know that Ganesh had believed in him all 
through—as it was interesting to wonder whether Sybil 
Ffoulkes had done so. 

And Ganesh had talked about digging the whole 
thing up again, and he had told him he didn’t want any 
exhumation whatever; to let what was buried stay 
buried, for it stank, and it was only recently that he had 
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been able to breathe pure air, uncontaminated by that 
stench of devilish villainy and cruel, if inevitable, 
injustice. 

No, he had told Ganesh: he had put all that behind 
him. He had turned Pathan and he’d stay Pathan, 
and a damned good job too. 

In point of fact, he simply did not regret it, for he far 
preferred this life of glorious freedom. He didn’t want 
to be whitewashed and reinstated. Didn’t care a damn 
whether his name were cleared or not. And a lot more 
such lies. 

For even to Ganesh he could not bring himself to tell 
how he had been frightened and flogged, degraded and 
humiliated by Bailitzin, compared with whom he now 
regarded Breckinge as a poor rat, a rat that had bitten 
his hand pretty badly, no doubt, but compared with 
whom Bailitzin was a vast saurian reptile that had 
dragged him, wallowing, through the foulest mud and 
filth, with intent thereafter to destroy him utterly, kill 
him most cruelly. 

Then Ganesh had asked him a number of questions 
about his being found dead drunk, and exactly what 
had been the relations between him and the Eurasian 
Medical Officer who had been in the Fort with him at 
the time. And although he had been pretty restive 
under Ganesh’s cross-questioning, that astute and wily 
man had confirmed in his mind, as a certainty, what 
had hitherto been a conjecture, that Breckinge, the 
Eurasian doctor, had given him a powerful narcotic 
that had not only put him to sleep for forty-eight hours, 
but poisoned him sufficiently to affect his mind and 
memory for quite a while. 

And ponderously shaking his wise old head, Ganesh 
had gone off about his Intelligence business, very angry 
with him, and bidding him wait; just wait and see. 

And then, weeks or months later, had come Ganesh’s 
subordinate Mahbub Ali, bidding him join Ganesh as 
quickly as he could, and with as many staunch men as 
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he could bring, to swell the army of the Singing Hadji 
of Sufed Kot, who was about to besiege Giltraza Fort. 


Memories .. . 

Giltraza Fort. By the time he had reached Ganesh, 
half its defenders were dead, including Major Den- 
borough, Captain Scott and Lieutenant Henderson, 
leaving no one in charge of the native officers except 
Captain Alexander Breckinge, I.M.S., the Eurasian 
doctor. 

And then Breckinge’s amazing deed. No one 
would ever know whether he went mad, berserk ; 
whether he hoped to rehabilitate himself ; or whether, in 
those tremendous moments, the spirit of his grand- 
father, General Sir Percy Vereker Breckinge, had risen 
up within him and seized the captaincy of his soul. 
Probably all three motives had contributed, with the 
last-named most powerful, as his dying words had been 
‘I am a General’s grandson.’ 

Yes, and when the relieving force had marched in, 
and Ganesh had come to his bedside, overflowing with 
joy, congratulations and triumph, how the good chap’s 
face had fallen when he had told him that he wasn’t 
going to use Breckinge’s confession. Nor get himself 
reinstated in a blaze of glory, as the innocent hero of 
a shameful miscarriage of justice, and the noble hero 
of the defence and salvation of the Fort that Breckinge 
had wished to surrender to the Singing Hadji.? 

Nor had he been quite honest with Ganesh. Although 
he had told him the truth and nothing but the truth, 
he had not told him the whole truth. He had pretended 
that his main reason had been that he really couldn’t 
use the confession, and blacken and damn for ever, the 
memory of the man who had died in the act of saving 
his life. 

In point of fact, he felt pretty sure that, other 
considerations apart, he couldn’t have done it, in spite 

1‘* The Man of a Ghost.” 
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of the fact that Breckinge had died cursing him. He 
would have felt bad about it for the rest of his days, 
because, whatever Breckinge had done to injure him, 
he had died trying to save Wendover’s life. 

No—whether that fact would have weighed with him 
sufficiently as a motive for refusing to use the confession 
and accept re-instatement at the cost of Breckinge’s 
memory, he couldn’t really be certain. For there had 
been other reasons. 

In the first place, he shrank from the idea of more 
publicity, another Court-Martial, and going through 
the sort of thing that poor Dreyfus must have suffered 
when he returned to France from Devil’s Island. He 
had always loathed being conspicuous, and, for a man 
of reticence, a certain shyness and a hatred of publicity 
and prominence, he had had a pretty good belly-full 
already, when his Court-Martial and disgrace had 
been a nine-days’ wonder, published and discussed in 
almost every newspaper in the world. 

No, he hadn’t wanted to face any more lime-light, 
whether as villain or hero, and there was always the 
chance that the authorities might either refuse to open 
the matter, or, as Breckinge’s only witnesses were dead, 
to accept this document, a scribble on the back of an 
army hospital case-sheet. 

And again, especially after the horrible confinement 
of the siege, he longed for the mountains. Infinitely 
preferable to him were Khairastan, Khairabad Fort, 
Shere Khan’s own Fort, and that glorious open-air life 
and that wonderful mountain air. Yes, infinitely 
preferable to the plains of India, garrison towns, and 
the narrow life of a regimental officer, cribbed, crabbed 
and confined by routine discipline and duty, like a 
blind-folded ox revolving about a well-head or a 
threshing-floor. 

No, whatever it may have been at first, life as a 
Pathan was now better than existence as an English- 
man. 
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** So and no otherwise—so and no otherwise, hillmen desire 
theiy Hills.” 


And then there was Shere Khan. Could he turn to 
him, after all they had seen and done together, dared 
and suffered together ; after each saving the life of the 
other at the risk of his own; could he turn to Shere 
Khan and say: 

“ Well, I’m off. I’m going back to India and the 
Regiment,” knowing that there was no return to the 
Regiment for Shere Khan? He had deserted when 
Wendover was cashiered and kicked out ; had stood by 
him and shown him how to make a new adjustment 
to life. Shere Khan had brought Richard Wendover 
to a new home and people and country, when he needed 
them. He had been accepted there, had become a 
Pathan—and a Pathan he would remain. Besides, 
Shere Khan had married: and probably, before very 
long would be the Khan of Khairabad. He could 
not return to India—to be Richard Wendover’s 
domestic servant until he was arrested and gaoled as 
a deserter. 

And should Richard Wendover have left the ruins 
of his life lying blackened in the mud for this semi- 
savage Pathan, this “‘ native”’ ? 

Yes, he most certainly should and would, rather than 
break his heart with gross ingratitude. Pathan ? 
Native ? 


* There's neither East nor West, Border nov breed nor birth, 
When two strong men siand face to face, though they come from 
the ends of the earth.’ 


And Shere Khan was a strong man if ever there was 
one, and Richard Wendover could be strong enough to 
put this temptation behind him and continue to stand 
face to face and side by side with the man who had 
saved him from suicide after his downfall; had shown 
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him the way of escape, kept him alive, and given him 
a life to live; saved him again at Tashkent and had 
been servant and friend and brother, giving him that 
love than which there is no greater, the love that 
offers the laying down of life for that of the friend. 

And lastly, what was possibly the strongest motive, 
probably the veal motive—for which of us can honestly 
and unerringly pick out his real motive for any abnormal 
act—had been his consuming hatred of Bailitzin, his 
insatiable yearning to deal faithfully with Bailitzin ; 
to catch him alone; to wipe out in some measure a 
stain; to cut out the canker that corroded his soul 
far more than had the injury which Breckinge had done 
him. 

Breckinge was—Nothing. 

And how impossible he had found it to tell even 
Ganesh the truth. Not even to him could he admit 
that he had been whipped like a dog, had been made 
to lie and to grovel—for that was how he regarded it— 
at the feet of this Russian. 

Probably it would have been the wise thing to have 
got it all up and out, to have made full confession to 
Ganesh, and to have uncovered the ever-festering sore 
and let in upon it the mellow light of reason, the light 
of Ganesh’s sanity and wisdom. 

At the time, he had felt that nothing could help 
him, cure him, except action, his own action against 
Bailitzin. 

And so he had said nothing whatsoever to Ganesh 
about the matter, and had given him the impression 
that his sole reason for refusing to “‘ stage a come- 
back ” had been his objection to whitening himself at 
the cost of blackening the memory of Breckinge who, 
in his last minutes had surely made atonement for 
his wretched life, the life for which the sins of his 
grandfather were to blame more than Breckinge’s 
own. 

It had been a rather mean trick, and the only salve 
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he had had for his conscience was the thought that, had 
there been no Bailitzin and no other consideration, he 
might perhaps have acted as he did, for no other reason 
than the one he gave to Ganesh. 

And Ganesh was no fool. He saw further through a 
brick wall than most men, and no doubt thought his 
own thoughts and had his own ideas about what Shere 
Khan was to Richard Wendover ; and also as to what 
Richard Wendover, detected spy, must have suffered 
at the hands of the Russians whom he had so long and 
successfully fooled. 

Anyway, he had stuck to his point. He had gone 
his own way and, in spite of what the Brigadier and 
Ganesh had said to him after the relief of Giltraza, he 
had slipped quietly away from the Fort, with Shere 
Khan, as soon as they were both fit for travel, and had 
returned to Khairastan. And after terrific rejoicings 
feastings and gorgings at Khairabad Fort, he had 
retired to Shere Khan’s Fort and settled down to the 
peaceful life of a Border clansmen whose rifle is never far 
from his hand. 

But he had said unto his soul ‘‘ Peace ! ’’ when there 
was no peace; when, in his thoughts by day and his 
dreams by night, appeared the face of Bailitzin, the 
man who had turned the ex-British officer—the hardy 
venturer who had made good among gun-runners, 
bandits, outlaws, brigands, fierce fighting-men—into a 
little whipped dog, cringing in fear at his feet. 

‘ Breckinge!’ he brooded—what that miserable Eura- 
sian had done to him had been as nothing compared 
with what the Russian had done. Ten Breckinges could 
not have warped and seared his soul as Bailitzin had 
done. The harm that Breckinge had worked had merely 
been to his reputation and career. That which Bail- 
itzin had done had been to his very being, his essential 
self, his immortal soul. “ Who steals my purse steals 
tyvash,’’ and Breckinge now, in retrospect, appeared to 
him but as some poor pick-pocket. “‘ But he that 
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filches from me my good name robs me of that which not 
enriches him, and makes me poor indeed.”” And Bailitzin 
had stolen something not only irreplaceable but 
immeasurably valuable, something that left him poor 
indeed, something absolutely essential to his peace of 
mind. 

How, for example, could he possibly turn his thoughts 
to Sybil Ffoulkes while his mind was warped and 
twisted, blackened and blasted by memories of what 
Bailitzin had done to him, and had made of him, 
Richard Wendover, who had once been a proud man. 


Memories .. . 

Brooding over his shame, nursing his sense of injury 
until it became an tdée fixe, possessing his longing for 
vengeance so that it became an obsession, darkening 
his thoughts and destroying his peace until he had 
become more saturnine, grim and gloomy than the 
grimmest Tribesman of them all. 

And again Shere Khan had helped him, had saved 
him, restored his sense of proportion and mental 
balance. 

That winter morning, when as they sat sunning 
themselves upon the Fort wall, suddenly, as though 
reading his very thoughts, Shere Khan had said: 

“ Huzoor, the hour has struck. He himself has come 
south, and is even now in Kabul.” 

 Baslitzin P”’ 

“None other. Last night, ere we returned from 
hawking, one came with a message, left it and passed 
on in haste. By the durwan’s description of the man 
and what he said, ‘twas that Mahbub Ali, Hazelrigg 
Sahib’s man, who was with us at Giltraza before we got 
into the Fort.” 

‘““Mahbub Ali? And what was the message ? ” 

The Bear has come out of is forest ; seek for him 
in his den, in the bazaar of the gun-smiths wherein is the 
house of Ilderim the Gun-runner.” 
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And he had known at once that Bailitzin was in 
Kabul and, probably in the guise of a prosperous 
Afghan merchant, was staying in the house of the 
Russophile agent, the good Ilderim the Afghan, with 
whom he himself had once crossed from Muscat to 
Persia. 

And quickly as he had risen to his feet, Shere Khan 
had been as quick, and without waiting to be asked 
to do so, had immediately given orders for the saddling 
of horses, the preparation and packing in haversacks 
of cooked rations, and had said good-bye to his beloved 
Bibi Jan, his wife—and what was more, the admired 
and cherished mother of his son. 

But if Deli dur ast, so is Kabul, and by the time they 
had reached the bazaar of the gun-smiths and the house 
of Iiderim the Gun-runner, the Bear had left its den 
and had taken the road again. As he had given out 
that he was going north-westward to Kushk and 
the ancient city of Merv, capital of the Turcoman 
country, the wily Shere Khan had accordingly watched 
for him on the road that went south-east, had seen him 
and his well-armed kafila pass, and, having set a man 
to follow, had discovered that he was making for the 
turbulent land ruled by the Singing Hadji of Sufed 
Kot. 

And thence Richard Wendover and Shere Khan had 
made their perilous way, only to learn that, having 
sojourned with the Singing Hadji, Bailitzin had departed 
again, leaving behind him certain small but heavy 
sacks which, unladen from camel, mule and donkey, 
had clinked melodiously as they fell to earth. 

And so north-west once more; by Jalalabad to 
Kunar, to Dir, and by Chilas on the Indus River to 
Gilgit, where they lost the trail entirely, and returning 
to Chilas, learned that their quarry had turned east, 
for Drosh, where they had followed him, picked up the 
trail again through Chitral, and so through Kafiristan 

2° Delhi is fay away.” 
H 
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to Banu and north through Kataghan to Tashkurgan, 
where they were hot upon his trail. 


Memories... 

And so at last, in Kharkand, they had found them- 
selves but two days behind him as he rode to Samar- 
cand, mounted on a pure-bred Badakshani mare, a bay 
with three white socks; his servant riding a half-bred 
Kabuli mare, a flea-bitten grey, long-eared, ewe-necked 
and somewhat goose-rumped ; followed by four well- 
laden donkeys looked after by an Afghan and three 
Tungans, themselves looked after by two Turki-Chinese 
half-castes. 

And in the Turki-Chinese half-castes there was hope, 
for it was entirely possible that, like the long lean 
beggar, clad in filthy coat, plus-fours of ragged cotton, 
and a particularly bright and beautiful skull cap of 
cherry-coloured silk, who had watched for Wendover 
in the Kharkand Bazaar, these ‘‘ Turki-Chinese half- 
castes ’”’ might be men belonging to Ganesh Hazelrigg’s 
marvellous organization, that thin and widely-cast 
network of spies and sub-agents that sparsely covered 
the Border, Afghanistan and south-eastern Central 
Asia. 


§ 3 


So thus, and now, Gul Mahommed, the Pathan who 
had been Richard Wendover the British Officer, came 
to be sitting raking over his bitter memories, huddled 
in his poshteen beside the embers of the fire over which 
Shere Khan had cooked their evening rice and mutton, 
their flat nands of unleavened bread, and boiled their 
Russian tea. 

Suddenly he heard a sound, snatched up his rifle, 
and sprang to his feet. Almost as quickly, Shere 
Khan, wrapped from head to foot in a dirty sheet, 
sprang from the stark stiffness of his corpse-like 
rigidity and knelt beside him, rifle at the ready. 
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“Who's there ?” cried Wendover. 

Anda cracked and quavering voice replied from the 
darkness. 

“Only me and another ass,” as into the light cast 
by the fire upon which Shere Khan threw a handful 
of dry grass and twigs, rode the cherry-coloured-silk 
capped beggar of the Kashgar bazaar, upon a potter’s 
donkey so small that the toes of the tall lean man 
seemed painfully to be turned upward, lest they drag 
upon the ground. 

Shivering, with each hand thrust up into the opposite 
sleeve, the ragged beggar with the foot-long moustache, 
as strange and bizarre a figure as could be found in even 
a Central Asian bazaar, nevertheless spoke excellent 
English. 

““M.1.15 blew in just after you left,” he said. ‘‘ He’s 
on his way to see the British Resident at Kashgar—on a 
rather more important matter. Russo-Chinese Ching- 
Kiang stuff. Told me that your man is for Jalalabad 
and the Border by way of Yarkand and Badakshan. 
He’s meeting a kafila from Tashkent there, and there 
are going to be great doings in the Singing Hadji’s 
country again. Apparently they are not going to 
Kabul for fear the bullion, that is going south with them, 
stays there for good. I should think your best plan 
would be to get straight down into the Singing Hadji’s 
country. Get there before he does, and lay for him 
there. You can get word to G.5.H.8. from there, 
and he’ll get a move on. I should think a few of these 
bombing-planes they’ve sent to India would make the 
Singing Hadji sing a different tune if they could hover 
over his home-town occasionally. If they could make 
it, from Hunzana, that is. Anyway, you'd have 
earned your corn for the rest of your life if you could 
put Bailitzin out of business. 

“Yes. Nothing like combining business with 
pleasure,’”’ growled Wendover. ‘‘ What about a pot 
of good hot tea.” 
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“ For the love of God!” shivered the cherry-capped 
beggar man, who spoke such admirable English and 
knew so much of the affairs of Comrade-Colonel Nikolas 
Bailitzin, Richard Wendover, Ganesh Hazelrigg of the 
Intelligence Department and of the local Anglo- 
Russian-Chinese situation. 


ITI 


AJOR BARTHOLOMEW HAZELRIGG, who 

could afford to make such confessions, freely 

admitted that the Hadji of Turangzai was one of the 
people whom he did not understand. 

When that notorious and potent ecclesiastic had been 
a Mullah in the Charsadda district of Peshawar, he had 
been noteworthy and respected for his justice, impar- 
tiality, and incorruptibility as a kazt, a judge adminis- 
tering Mohammedan law and custom. 

On several occasions, when keeping close watch upon 
certain political suspects, fire-brands, agitators, terror- 
ists, and those who aided and abetted terrorists ; and 
when unravelling obscure and interesting problems con- 
nected with his work, Major Hazelrigg had attended 
sessions of this Mullah’s court. Nor, of course, had he 
paid these visits in his own proper person and the 
uniform of a British officer. The worthy kazt had been 
entirely unaware of the honour paid to the Court ; and 
if he had noticed the quiet and unobtrusive man with 
the henna-dyed beard, kohl-encircled eyes and solidly 
respectable appearance, he had supposed him to be an 
idle member of the public, enjoying a free show; or 
some ordinary man-in-the-street sort of person inter- 
ested in a case; one of its principals; or perchance 
one of its many witnesses. 

And squatting quietly, with closed eyes, rocking 
gently to and fro, fingering a rosary, and occasionally 
murmuring, sotto voce, to himself, Major Hazelrigg had 
noticed, among many other things, that the Mullah of 
Charsadda was not only a very sound judge who had 
Mussulman law and custom at his finger-tips, but was 
patently honest and impartial. It was also evident, 
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from the conversation of litigants, witnesses, and people 
in and about the Court, that he was widely known and 
esteemed for these qualities, and generally regarded as 
a poor-man’s Judge, being no respecter of persons and, 
unlike the majority of his kind, utterly unbribable. Not 
only had the rich man no pull in the Mullah’s Court, but 
the Hindu, or other person of different religious or poli- 
tical opinion, suffered no handicap. 

And further, sitting silent and somnolent, Hazelrigg 
learned that, although the Charsadda district was a 
hot-bed of intrigue and sedition, of feud and faction, the 
Mullah of Charsadda cared for none of these things, 
rendered unto Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, up- 
held the Law as established, and was apparently 
entirely free from racial and political bias. 

When upon occasion, some hot-headed loose-tongued 
litigant gave angry utterance to sedition, to his own 
political views, or to condemnation of those of his 
opponent, the Mullah, eyeing him coldly, would 
observe ; 

“TI know nothing of that. Keep to the matter in 
hand, please.”’ 

And, talking one day with the Commissioner of the 
Division, Hazelrigg learned that that officer, a man un- 
usually well-informed, considered the Mullah of Char- 
sadda to be an admirable and valuable friend of the 
Government, if only because he was a stout upholder of 
Authority and the scourge of all who defied it and broke 
its laws. 

What, then, was Major Hazelrigg’s surprise to learn, 
on his return to Peshawar after an absence in Afghan- 
istan and Turkestan, that the Mullah of Charsadda had 
fallen from grace, had changed completely ; and, from 
being a pillar of society, a prop of authority, an impar- 
tial judge and loyal subject of the King Emperor, had 
become a violent agitator against the Government, an 
embittered seditionist, and an active and dangerous 
enemy of the British. 
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Anything that surprised Major Hazelrigg interested 
him; and of all things that interested his tenacious 
mind, he made a close and careful study. 

What had so changed the admirable Mullah of Char- 
ee that from a firm friend, he had become a bitter 
oe? 

The Commissioner could not tell him: no one could 
tell him: and Hazelrigg determined to find out for 
himself; not only because the failure to solve the 
problem bothered him, but becaue he felt that when 
he knew what had caused this volte face on the part of 
the Mullah of Charsadda, he would know something 
very useful. 

And to gather knowledge useful to him as a player of 
the Great Game was the main occupation and chief 
interest of his life. For the Secret Service was not only 
his profession but his hobby, his only joy, the ruling 
passion of his existence. 

Sojourning in the houses of the houris of the Peshawar 
Bazaar ; loafing and sleeping in the sevais where kafilas 
end the journeys begun in Khiva and Bokhara, Tash- 
kent and Samarcand ; smoking his hookah about the 
camel-dung fires; dipping into the sooty flesh-pots 
wherein bubbled the luscious stew of the tails of fat- 
tailed sheep ; while he exchanged the news of the day 
with Afghan horse-coper, Bokhara rug-pedlar, Samar- 
cand silk-merchant, and silver-tongued Persian vendor 
of jewellery and of lies, he talked of this and of that, of 
Kings and Khans, of Amirs and Emperors—and of the 
Mullah of Charsadda who, formerly an upright Judge, 
was now a fugitive in the Mohmand country; a fire 
brand, agitator and fomenter of rebellion, who had 
given his daughter to the notorious Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, outlaw and terrorist, son of Bairam Khan, 
known for intrigue and subversive activities. 

And winnowing the grain from the chaff, Hazelrigg 
came upon what he considered the truth. 

Listening on balcony and in upper chamber; by 
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camp-fire, among the munching camels; in bullock- 
cart and railway-carriage ; in caravanserai and market- 
place; under the roadside peepul tree; on railway- 
platform and village watch-tower ; in mosque court- 
yard and compound of toddy-seller’s shop; vacant- 
faced and empty-eyed, apparently heedlessly hearing 
answer to idle question, he followed threads of dis- 
course, and by patient and skilful weaving, he plaited 
a cord that connected the downfall and disappearance 
of the Mullah of Charsadda with the activities of that, 
to him, peculiarly poisonous person, the Singing Hadji 
of Sufed Kot. 

By the time he had himself to leave Peshawar, he had 
learned from Bazaar rumour what was as convincing as 
anything proven through impeccable witnesses in a 
High Court of Justice. 

Whatever anybody else thought or knew or thought 
he knew, Hazelrigg knew that the mystery of the 
Mullah of Charsadda, now notorious as “‘ the Hadji of 
Turangzai,’’ could be solved by the Singing Hadji; that 
the man who could answer the question was the man 
who, at the instigation of the Singing Hadji of Sufed 
Kot, had brought charges, absolutely false, against the 
Mullah of Charsadda, and had apparently proven him 
to be a two-faced plotter and seditionist. 

It had been cleverly done. 

Foolishly the Mullah of Charsadda had struck back 
violently at those who smote him under the cover of 
darkness ; and had gone about, loudly denying that he 
had done things of which he was accused by no one save 
the base and cowardly wretch who had written anony- 
mous letters concerning him. Hurt and indignant, he 
had gone to British officials, angrily accusing them of 
believing evil against him; and when he had been, per- 
haps somewhat coldly, informed that no evil had yet 
been heard, he had become yet angrier, had shouted, 
contradicted, accused, expostulated violently, and 
given offence. 
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All were in league against him and were listening to 
the abominable lies which were the absolute inventions 
of his enemies. He was innocent—and it was a damn- 
able shame to doubt him. 

With the cleverness and skill that had made him one 
of the best of his Service, Hazelrigg had ferreted out the 
fact that, in the Court of the Mullah of Charsadda, the 
Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot, or his representative, had 
lost a case, had been verbally scourged and excoriated 
for offering the Mullah a bribe, and publicly threatened 
with prosecution and punishment. 

Here was motive for enmity. Here was the beginning 
of the trail that led from the excellent Mullah’s Court 
to the abominable Hadji’s stronghold ; and that trail 
Hazelrigg patiently and accurately followed, discover- 
ing upon it the gang who, in Peshawar, were the agents, 
representatives, spies and creatures of the Singing 
Hadji. 

On the whole, the vengeance was a very pretty piece 
of work, and worthy of the brain that had conceived it ; 
for the neat little plot, nicely carried out, had not only 
ruined the life and work of its victim, but had turned 
him into an active enemy of the Hadji’s own great 
enemy, the British Raj ! 

How the Singing Hadji must have chuckled and 
crowed at the success of his cleverness, when he learned 
that the Mullah had been fool enough innocently to 
inculpate himself, and the British fools enough to let 
him do so—the Mullah, fool enough to shout from the 
house-tops, 

“‘ Since you think me a seditionist, I'll be one,” and 
the British, fools enough to say: 

“If you do, you must take the consequences.”’ 

The pity of it! 


And now to make useful practice of his theory; to 
consider a way of turning his discovery to account. 
Suppose the Hadji of Turangzai—albeit far too 
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heavily involved and indeed embittered and perverted 
ever to return to his allegiance—could be persuaded of 
the fact that the secret enemy who had borne false 
witness against him, blackened his character, and 
driven him desperate, was none other than his present 
would-be ally the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot, might 
not far-reaching consequences ensue from such a 
revelation ? 

Since the Hadji of Turangzai was now doing his best 
to raise the Mohmands against the Government, the 
fewer allies that he could find to help him in starting 
another Border war, the better for the Sirkar; and 
the likeliest and most powerful ally with whom he 
could combine, would be the Singing Hadji of Sufed 
Kot. 

Suppose the Hadji of Turangzai could be convinced 
that the anonymous enemy who had wrecked his career 
was the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot, there would be no 
such alliance. 

‘ Divide et tmpera’ is good political policy and, better 
still, is ‘ Prevent an alliance of enemies whose union 
would be dangerous strength.’ 

Particularly, when the Government is pursuing a 
policy of extremest conciliation—which to the Pathan 
is nothing but weakness, feebleness and fear—and is 
playing with fire kindled by a Red-shirt leader, the 
longer anything approaching actual war could be post- 
poned, the better. 

Oh for the days of the strong men who said ‘ Leé us 
vule, or go’; and—when Ajab Khan behaved in pre- 
cisely the same manner and incited the Bunerwals to 
invade British territory—took him, tried him, and 
promptly hanged him for what he was, a pestilent 
breaker of the peace and a maker of war. 

Such strong men the Pathan could understand, 
respect and heed. For weak men and their ‘ concilia- 
tions,’ he had nothing but amused contempt. 

One of these days some flabby theorist would simply 
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abandon Peshawar City to the mob and proclaim, to 
the Border and Beyond, that the British are degenerate, 
are neither willing nor able to defend those whom they 
presume to govern. 


Yes, a visit to the Hadji of Turangzai was indicated. 
After a tour of the Sufed Kot country. 

Incidentally, Hazelrigg would have an opportunity 
of discovering whether the villainous Chimnai the 
Outlaw and his notorious band of robbers and raiders 
were being harboured by the Singing Hadji; for the 
sooner the fire-brand Chimnai the Outlaw was cap- 
tured and brought to justice, the better. 


§ 2 


And in due course Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg, in 
his famous impersonation of a red-bearded Afghan 
horse-coper of the name of Inayatullah Hussein, paid 
his proposed visit to the Hadji of Turangzai, informed 
him that he had just been sojourning in the Sufed Kot 
country, and had there learned that the wicked and 
violent man known as the Singing Hadji, was gathering 
a lashkar that he might make war upon the Turangzai 
Pir of whom he was notoriously jealous, and against 
whom he had so maliciously wrought when the latter 
was the Judge of Charsadda, known to and admired by 
all, for his even-handed dispensation of pure justice. 

And should emissaries from the Singing Hadji come 
bearing beautiful letters written on silk, or at least 
wrapped in silk, from the Singing Hadji, proposing that 
he and the Hadji of Turangzai should join forces and 
once more proclaim jehad against the Infidel, it would 
be wise and well to treat the messengers with contumely 
and their master with contempt. Yes, send them back 
like beaten dogs with words of wrath and messages of 
insult. For Inayatullah Hussein had certain know- 
ledge that the Singing Hadji was the secret foe of the 
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Turangzai Hadji and had been the cause of his down- 
all 


And the Turangzai Hadji listened to the wise words 
of the widely-travelled Afghan. 

And where was that excellent and interesting patriot 
and raider known as Chimnai the Outlaw? Gossip 
said that he had been sojourning with his good friend of 
Turangzai. 

Chimnai the Outlaw? Well, in point of fact, he had 
been staying here with the Hadji of Turangzai, but had 
departed quite recently, on receipt of some khabbar or 
other, brought by a man of Kurnai. 

Oh, Kurnai, in the Sufed Kot country. Inayatullah 
Hussein must have just missed him then. What a 
pity. He had the very horse for such a man as Chimnai 
the Outlaw. Such a horse as bore Mazeppa. 

And now, having enjoyed the good Hadji’s hospit- 
ality, Inayatullah Hussein must take to the road 
again ; gird up his loins and betake him to Kabul, and 
thence probably to the Kirghiz Steppes in search of 
more wonderful horses. 

Ah, what a public benefactor he was, bringing these 
magnificent beasts from their home, hundreds and 
hundreds of miles away, down to the markets of the 
Border, that his fine friends and patrons might be 
worthily mounted. 

But Inayatullah Hussein apparently changed his 
mind as soon as he was out of the sphere of influence of 
the Hadji of Turangzai ; for to the Sufed Kot country he 
returned, and there, visiting Kurnai by night, learned 
that once again he had missed the elusive Chimnai 
the Outlaw, who, with a band some twenty strong, had 
quietly disappeared one night—taking with them a 
prisoner, a Sahib, one of the wonderful Men who Fly. 
Yes, he had been brought down by the clever men of 
Kurnai and his flying devil-carriage had been destroyed. 


IV 


ee gentleman whose neat visiting cards bore the 
legend 


SYLvaNnus H. STUYVESANT, 
4406 Lakeside Drive, 
Chicago. 


United American Press. 


and whose idiom and intonation accorded therewith, 
strolled unconcernedly past the Kabuli gate and along 
the Suddar Bazaar of Peshawar. As he observed to 
the educated and English-speaking Mussulman gentle- 
man who had been deputed by the authorities to 
accompany him, his luck was in. For there was 
every indication that trouble was brewing, if not 
indeed already brewed. 

The Bazaar had declared a harvial,! in token of its 
disapproval of the conduct of the British. Precisely 
what that conduct was, the inhabitants of Peshawar 
were unaware, still more unaware were the visitors from 
the hills, who were in the city in large numbers. 

But that the British had misconducted themselves, 
as indeed they had done, any time and every time 
for the last hundred years, the Pathans of Peshawar 
were well aware. For one, Badishur Gul, had said so. 

Loudly he had proclaimed the fact, far and wide, 
throughout the whole Mohmand country; and now 
in Peshawar itself. 

Did the Peshawaris desire still to call themselves 
men; to walk with a swagger; to keep their shirt- 
1 Sérthe. 
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tails out ; to earn and deserve the continued approval 
of their wives, and, more important, of the Ladies of 
the Bazaar who were not their wives? Then they 
must shut up their shops, sulk, curse, shake their 
fists at Europeans and in the general direction of the 
European Cantonment, go about in crowds singing 
seditious songs; and, if things looked fairly pro- 
pitious, they must start rioting, 

Naturally, if it were one of the days when the funny 
British did not want any nonsense, and were going 
to turn out a Battalion, a Rissala,1 and a few armoured 
cars, the rioting had better be postponed to the follow- 
ing week, when doubtless the funny British would 
clear out of the city; scuttle into Cantonments; 
shut themselves up behind the charged perimeter wire, 
to touch which was death; and leave the rioters to it. 

For, of course, you never knew nowadays, and had 
to take your chance. The British might shoot you for 
rioting, arson, murder, and seditious proclamation, or 
they might just cringe, tell you how frightfully sorry 
they were about everything, and give you some money. 

Queer, aggravating people, the British ; you simply 
never knew where you were with them. 

From time to time, Mr. Sylvanus H. Stuyvesant’s 
companion asked a question of a passer-by; of a 
burly bearded shop-keeper squatting cross-legged 
before the door of his lock-up shop; or, for a few 
minutes, joined a corner knot or strolling group of 
truculent tribesmen, passed the time of day, swapped 
lies and exchanged news. 

“What’s the latest about the Afridis ? ” Stuyvesant 
asked the Mussulman gentleman as the latter rejoined 
him after a brief conversation with a pair of swaggering 
Pathans, obvious wild men down from the hills. 

“Two lashkars of them, Sahib,” was the reply. 
‘Approaching Peshawar, one on each side of the 
Khyber. One of them is going to attack the Forts 

1 Native Cavalry Regiment. 
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and close the road, while the other comes down on 
Peshawar.” 

“And the city boys will join them, I suppose?” 

‘Surely ; unless the British patrol the streets with 
armoured cars.”’ 

“They do that sometimes, do they?” 

“Yes. Only last month there was rioting, and 
the mob was looting the bunnias’ shops. News was 
sent quickly to Cantonments and an armoured car 
came. Unfortunately someone shot the driver and the 
engine.”’ 

“Shot the engine ? ”’ 

‘Well, something happened, and the car stopped 
and could not go on.” 

“So what ? ” 

‘The mob built a fire under it.” 

“ Well, well! Rough stuff. Will the boys go out 
and meet the Afridis, or wait for them down here? ” 

“It’s not known, Sahib. Sometimes they do one 
thing, sometimes another. There are many rumours.” 

“ Do all the Pathans, Mohmands, Mahsuds, Afridis 
—can’t remember all their names—do they all hate 
the British equally ? Or do some tribes hate them 
more than others do? ”’ 

“They don’t hate the British, Sahib.” 

“ What? Don’t hate them ? ” 

“No. They fight them, of course. But they don’t 
hate them. It’s like when one regiment plays football 
against another regiment, or one native pulian plays 
a hockey match against another. They strive with 
mights and mains to win, each to conquer the other, 
but they don’t hate.” 

“Yes. But that’s different. That’s a game.” 

“Well, fighting is the Pathans’ game; and there 
is no bad feeling, really. Why, there was a General 
here who was always fighting the Tribesmen. Killed 
hundreds of them and burned their crops and their 
villages and blew up their watch-towers. He died 
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here, during the campaign; and the people he had 
just been fighting—I think they were the Mohmands 
—sent envoys with a flag of truce, to ask whether ten 
of their chief Mal:ks could come and pay their respects 
at hisfuneral. They were willing to give up their rifles 
and trust to the British not to take them prisoners.”’ 

“‘ And what did the British say to that?” 

“ They said, yes certainly, they’d be very pleased ; 
and the deputation came down to Peshawar, attended 
the funeral, and then went home again.” 

““Gee!’’ observed Mr. Sylvanus H. Stuyvesant. 


For a time the American gentleman asked the usual 
general and obvious questions concerning the in- 
finitely interesting city of Peshawar, and of the pro- 
phylactic measures adopted by the British to counter- 
act the feverish symptoms so frequently and painfully 
displayed by the tribesmen. 

The English-speaking Mussulman gentleman, kindly 
and helpfully detailed by the Authorities to bear-lead 
the Special Correspondent, show him all he wanted 
to see, and provide him with every facility for dis- 
covering everything that he wanted to know, gradually 
discovered that this tripper, tourist, or three-week 
collector of the information requisite for the compil- 
ation of an exhaustive and authoritative examination 
of all the problems of India, was not as other men ; 
not as other visiting Sahibs who presented credentials, 
and were handed over to him for treatment. 

These, be they men or women, be they English, 
French, American or what not, came with open minds, 
open eyes and indeed frequently with open mouths, 
listened to what he had to say, took a carefully-con- 
ducted trip up the Khyber, looked somewhat vacantly 
at what he bade them observe, thanked him politely, 
went their way and wrote their book. 

But this gentleman had evidently studied his subject 
before coming to see Peshawar and the Khyber Pass; 
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knew exactly what he wanted to see; where he 
wanted to go; and those things concerning which he 
wanted to know more. On some points he was, 
indeed, better informed than the Mussulman minor+ 
official himself. 

And to that quite astute servant of the British Raj 
it was clear that the American Special Correspondent 
was extremely well-qualified to do the work with 
which his Newspaper Syndicate had entrusted him. 

He was a nice man too, a very agreeable Sahib, and 
able to show his appreciation of services-rendered 
without causing any uncomfortable feeling on the 
part of the recipient. Not like some of the blatant 
trippers who openly and crudely proffered a tip, as 
though an educated Indian gentleman, B.A. of Alla- 
habad University, were a luggage-carrying coolie, a 
gharry-wallah or a hotel waiter. 

And in addition to his delicacy and good manners, 
he was generous. Most generous. 


§ 2 


“Well,” said Mr. Sylvanus H. Stuyvesant, one 
evening, as the car, in which he and his cicerone were 
seated, drew up at the hotel, “I guess we’re through 
for to-day.” 

“Yes, Sir. Thank you. And what about to- 
morrow ? Will my services be required ? ” 

“Well now, they will and they won’t. I’m going 
to stroll around on my own to-morrow ; perhaps take 
a run out to Shabkadr. I’m told there’s a simply 
wonderful view from the Fort there, and I’ve got a 
letter of introduction to the Commandant. But what 
I would like you to do, is to see if you can find out 
the address of a man whom I was advised to meet 
up here, if I could. A distinguished Native Officer 
of the Corps of Guides. He was a good friend to a 
friend of mine who was in India some time ago, and 
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I promised to*look him up. He can tell me some 
thing I want to know too, about this very wunnerful 
Regiment, this Corps of Guides. I understand they’re 
unique ; and that the Cavalry Regiment serves as an 
Infantry Battalion while the Infantry Battalion takes 
its turn as Cavalry. I’d certainly like to write an 
article on the Corps of Guides, and I want to go and 
see their location at—what’s the place, Marden? I 
want to call on their Mess and I want to see that 
famous cemetery.” 

‘“‘ And what is the name of the Native Officer, Sir ? ”’ 
enquired Mr. Stuyvesant’s guide. 

‘Well now, what is it? Wait a minute.” 

And Mr. Stuyvesant dived into his capacious pocket 
for his notebook. 

“T’ve got it here, somewhere. Wait a minute. 
Now where did I put that letter? Ah, here we are. 
Rissaldar-Major Moussafa Shah. What rank would 
that be now? Rissaldar-Major. What’s Rissaldar ? ”’ 

“It means he is, or was, chief superior Native Officer 
to Cavalry Regiment, like Subedar-Major of Infantry 
Regiment. 

“‘ Or,’’ added the learned clerk, making a bold shot, 
“like Sergeant-Major in British Regiment.”’ 

“ Well now, you find out where he lives. And then 
I’ll get you to take me and show me his house, and 
one day I’ll just drop in and have a talk with him. I 
guess we'll make out, with my bit of Hindustani and 
his bit of English... Got the name right? 
Rissaldar-Major Moussafa Shah.”’ 

“Yes, Sir. I will endeavour to discover his house.”’ 

“ And I shall feel much obliged.”’ 

And this was a euphemism which the Mussulman 
gentleman fully understood. 

“ Well, goo’ night. Be around on Saturday morning 
about ten, and we'll go some place.” 

“ And by the way,” added Mr. Stuyvesant, as he 
turned away to go into the hotel, ‘not a word to 
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anybody about this Rissaldar-Major Moussafa Shah. 
It just occurs to me that perhaps some of the British 
officers or officials might feel I was kinda going behind 
their backs, if you know what I mean, in getting the 
story of the Guides from one of the Native Officers 
instead of from a British Officer. But you see, I 
want the real low-down on the subject. I shall have 
plenty of talks, of course, with the Colonel and Officers, 
but I want what we newspaper men call a story; the 
real dope straight from the horse’s mouth, if you know 
what I mean, about this unique Corps. I want to 
get a new angle on it, and just write down an actual 
conversation between me and a real live guy who 
has been through it from recruit to Senior Native 
Officer. That’d be mighty interesting.” 

“Yes, Sir. I quite understand, and I'll endeavour 
to find the house of Mister Moussafa Shah.” 


But somehow or other, the gentleman from Alla- 
habad University entirely failed to find the house of 
Rissaldar-Major Moussafa Shah, and Mr. Stuyvesant 
also failed to make his acquaintance. 

This, until more urgent affairs distracted his atten- 
tion, was a matter of considerable chagrin to the 
gentleman calling himself Sylvanus H. Stuyvesant. 


§3 


“Well, young woman, what’s the latest news on the 
Frontier ?’’ enquired General Sir Archibald Vere- 
Vaughan, commanding the Peshawar Brigade, as he 
looked up from his plate of porridge, and sternly eyed 
his daughter Charmian. 

“Social? Political? Or Military ? ” replied Char- 
mian Vere-Vaughan. 

‘Any. All. Keep me informed and up-to-date.” 

“‘ Well,” considered the girl. ‘‘1I think the most 
important is that I’ve got a boy-friend.” 
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“‘ Poor fellow. Is he the eighth or the eighteenth ? ”’ 

“ Twenty-eighth, and brightest and best. A lovely 
boy. Such a beautiful name. Sylvanus H. Stuy- 
vesant.” 

“‘ Splendid. What does the ‘H’ stand for?” 

“ Heliogabalus, I should think.” 

“‘ Really ? What's he like? ” 

“ Oh, forty-ish, fairish, fondish.” 

“What d’ye mean? ” 

“* Sweet.” 

“Where does he come from ? ” 

“ Chicago.” 

‘‘ That’s in America, isn’t it?” 

‘“‘How bright you are, Daddy. He’s writing a 
book or a newspaper or something. I’m going to 
bring him to lunch. You'll love him.” 

“TI love him already,” replied General Sir Archibald 
Vere-Vaughan, rising, and going to the side-board 
whereon silver dishes sizzled above little spirit- 
lamps. 

*‘ What, for my sake? And on my description ? ”’ 

“No. For his own sake and on Rawalpindi’s 
description. He’s.. .” 

“Qh, you know him? Well, why couldn't you 
say so.” 

“Tam saying so. Yes, I know him all nght. He 
actually presented himself and his credentials to me, 
before making your acquaintance. Even went to the 
Governor, the Commissioner, and the Political Agent 
first, also. He is as you say, writing a newspaper, or 
for a newspaper, giving America what I believe is 
known as the low-down on the Anglo-Russian-Afghan- 
Border situation.” 

“Writing up the shemozzle, in fact,” observed the 
girl, helping herself to marmalade. 

“You’ve said it, sister,’ said the General to his 
daughter. ‘‘ And he is your latest boy-friend, is he ? 
Were you ‘At Home’ when he called at Flagstaff 
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House and wrote his name in the book? Or how did 
you get to know him?” 

“Tommy Dodd. Last night. While you were out 
on night manceuvres—by your own account. He 
dances beautifully, and is a most interesting chap to 
talk to. Been everywhere, done everything—if not 
everybody. I like him terribly.” 

‘Does Tommy Dodd also like him terribly?” 
enquired the General. 

“Loves him, I should think. Bad taste if he 
doesn’t.” 

‘Ask you to vet him?” 

“No. Not in so many words, but I prophesy that 
before long Thomas’ll want to know what I think 
about him.” 

“Do you think ? ” 

“Yes, Daddy. Of course I do. I think you are 
a funny man.” 

‘And you think Mr. Sylvanus H. Stuyvesant ts all 
he pretends to be, eh?” 

“That much, at least, because, so far, he only 
pretends to be an American journalist ‘ covering 
India’ and a regular fellow.” 

“And he’s that, eh?” 

‘You've said it, brother,” replied the young lady. 


V 


HARMIAN VERE-VAUGHAN was accompanying 

her admired friend Major Bartholomew Hazel- 

rigg, at his earnest invitation, “ just for a ride,” in 

Colonel Ormesby’s fast car, up the Khyber Pass. 

The car was driven by one Tommy Dodd, beside 

whom sat a British soldier, a loaded rifle between 
his knees. 


‘‘ And the leader of the escort is a bit of a lad, eh ? 
Something out of the top drawer?” asked Charmian 
Vere-Vaughan. 

“Well, I’m not given to the making of rash state- 
ments, Charming, but I don’t mind saying that he is the 
most extraordinarily attractive and intriguing man of 
all the men you have ever met or ever will meet,” 
replied Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg. 

“Present company excepted, of course, Lord 
Ganesh.” 

“God Ganesh, please. Elephant God.” 

‘“* Attractive and intriguing’! What are his 
attractions and—intrigues? With the Sons of War, 
or the Daughters of Men?” 

“Now, now, don’t go putting wicked ideas into my 
blameless mind. Dirty words into my clean mouth 
and evil thoughts into my innocent soul. Daughters 
of Men! He’s a misogynist.” 

‘What's that ? Sounds foul.” 

‘A woman-hater. Or rather, he doesn’t trouble to 
hate ’em.” 

‘‘ Shows he’s got sense. Got some wisdom, anyway. 
Tell me about him, Ganesh.” 

“ And yet at least one woman loves him utterly and 
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completely—desperately in fact. I gather she’d do 
anything in the world for him,” continued Hazelrigg. 

“Who is she?” asked the girl. 

“‘ A Sybil Ffoulkes. Daughter of General Sir Arthur 
Ffoulkes. She and Wendover grew up together. Boy 
and girl affair.” 

““ There’s always one who loves and one who is loved 
in every love-affair,’’ observed Charmian didactically. 
“And she did the loving, eh? ” 

“ Apparently.” 

“Tell me all about him.” 

Major Hazelrigg, usually terse and taciturn, waxed 
eloquent upon the subject that, next to his job and 
Miss Charmian Vere-Vaughan, interested him more 
than anything in the world. 

“ Tell you about him! Take mea longtime. He’s 
—er—one of the best.” 

“ Oh, well, every man’s friend is that. Sum him up. 
Without feeble clichés.” 

““Clichés ! Well, in cold blood and plain English 
he’s—if you'll excuse the word—the noblest man I’ve 
ever met.” 

cé Tut ! a9 

“The bravest and the finest.” 

“You've known some stout chaps in your time too, 
haven’t you, Ganesh? ” said the girl, eyeing her 
companion. 

“Yes. And he’s easily first by a long way.” 

“Rest also ran, eh? Tell me about him.” 

“I’m trying to. He did the biggest thing I’ve ever 
knownamando. Not only that, but the biggest thing 
I’ve heard of, or read of.” 

‘What was that, Elephant? ” 

“T’ll tell you. Tell you from the beginning. We've 
half an hour yet.” 

“You could talk about him for half an hour? ” 

“Yes, or half a day. To you.” 

“To me?” 
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“‘ Sort of person who could understand and appreciate 
a man like him.” 

Yes, he thought to himself, studying the girl’s face. 
Yes, understand and appreciate Richard Wendover. 
And fall in love with him too. 

But what of that other girl at Home—who was so 
deeply interested and desperately concerned about 
him—judging from her letters. There had never been 
any signs that Wendover was either desperately con- 
cerned or deeply interested in her. He had never 
mentioned any girl at Home. 

‘* And if he ever falls in love, it will be with someone 
like you, my dear. And that’s the only chance, the 
only lure. The only way to get him back. The one 
and only,” he said. 

“Thank you, Ganesh. You say the nicest things— 
and yet never pay compliments. That’s why I love you 
so, darling old Elephant.”’ 

And tucking her arm through that of her admired 
friend, the girl snuggled up to him affectionately. 

“Go to it, pup,” she said. 

“‘ Well, he and I were at the same Prep School, though 
I was considerably his senior. In fact, I think I was 
Captain of the school when he came. Stout kid. And 
I noticed him at his first Rugger efforts when we tried 
him in the First XV. Pluck! Game as a fighting- 
cock, Icanseehimnow. Knocked silly and trampled 
flat. So hurt that he was white and crippled and 
gasping, but wouldn’t own it.” 

“Had guts,’ murmured Miss Charmian Vere- 
Vaughan. 

“As you observe, in the modern fashion,” agreed 
Hazelrigg. ‘‘ Yes, richly endowed with—guts. Same 
when he took up boxing. You could defeat him on 
points, or you could knock him out, but you couldn’t 
beat him, so to speak ... Then he came on to my 
Public School. Same there. Not brilliant. Not 
clever, even. But Lord, how solid, sterling, and— 
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what shall I say—resolute, determined. And fine. 
Mind you, he was no marble-browed Eric, or Little by 
Little. He got into as much trouble as anybody, and 
was no favourite with the masters. But the Head, 
investigating a nasty business once, said to him: 

““* Give me your version of this, Wendover, and I will 
accept it.’ 

“He did; and when the Head questioned him, he 
knew perfectly well that every answer he got was the 
absolute truth, without a shade of prevarication ; and 
when, once or twice, Wendover refused to answer, the 
Head didn’t get angry or press the point. For he was 
a sportsman, too, and he knew that Wendover would 
have been sacked, expelled with ignominy, rather than 
tell a damned lie on the one hand, or inculpate anybody 
on the other. Fact! He was no good at lying—try 
as he might.” 

“Well, thank Heaven Galahad could get away 
with a Bit of Sin, anyway,” yawned Charmian Vere- 
Vaughan. 

“Get away with a Bit of Sin? I tell you, except 
for truthfulness and an extraordinarily high code of 
personal honour and self-respect, he was a bad hat,”’ 
defended Hazelrigg. “One or two form-masters 
loathed him, and his House-Master referred to him, in 
front of me, as a Perfect Curse. He was very fond of 
him, nevertheless. 

“Same at Sandhurst. Far from brilliant, and of by 
no means blameless record—pretty low on the lists ; 
and extremely popular as a fine sportsman and a fear- 
less outspoken blunt fellow who was as straight as a 
die, a wonderful friend and, oh, well—one of the best. 
And he got very keen on his profession. Although he 
was very good at games, especially Rugger and boxing, 
a distinguished Army representative at both, and 
played a lot, he did not lose much time on the social 
side. Didn’t dance; didn’t binge at all; took no 
interest whatsoever in girls—of either kind; didn’t 
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go to race-meetings and that sort of thing ; and rather 
concentrated on his work. 

“Then he came out to India and made an un- 
common good impression and a good start in a good 
Regiment.” 

“ Which ? ” 

‘“‘Napier’s Horse. They were a good crowd with a 
good Colonel; and it was considered no disgrace to a 
youngster to be keen on his job and really to work at 
it. And although I wasn’t able to see as much of him 
as I should have liked, he was evidently the same old 
Richard Wendover, self-contained and self-sufficient ; 
tough and resolute ; just a little dour; no social light, 
not heading for hill-captaincy at Simla; and quite 
inexpert at poodle-faking, carpet-knighting, and even 
at dancing and amateur theatricals. Kind of chap at 
whom lesser men sneered.”’ 

‘“* Adjutant to Adjutant-General in three moves,’ 
sort of thing, eh? ” 

“ But it was behind his back that any sneering was 
done. He wasn’t the sort of chap to whom anyone 
was openly rude; for he had a short way with him, 
and I don’t deny it. But although he was never what 
I call a generally popular man, he was something very 
much better. He was popular with the right people. 
By which I don’t mean the ‘ best people.’ I mean the 
right people, who rule India and the Army profession- 
ally rather than socially. Not that the matter inter- 
ested Wendover either way.” 

“He was popular with women,” observed Charmian 
Vere-Vaughan sapiently. 

“If so, he didn’t know it. They simply didn’t 
interest him. He was a man’s man. And I think he 
preferred horses and dogs to men, even so. Well, 
Napier’s Horse were in a Frontier show.”’ 

““The Dochi or the Malai one?” asked the girl. 

“Well, both, as a matter of fact; and Wendover 
distinguished himself.”’ 
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“No. Solid good work, and a remarkably fine piece 
of rear-guard doings.” 

“Nothing more difficult,””’ murmured Charmian. 

“‘ Quite so,” smiled Ganesh Hazelrigg. ‘‘ Anyhow, 
General Bligh noticed him, and it didn’t do him 
any harm. Or did it? Did it lead to his utter 
ruin? ” 

se H ow? ” 

“T’m telling you.” 

‘Well, get on with it, then, Ganesh, and don’t 
interrupt.” 

And there was no interruption while Hazelrigg told 
Charmian Vere-Vaughan the true story of Richard 
Wendover. . . 


§ 2 


And so he stayed native. Absolutely 
refused to say one word against the doctor ; and most 
peremptorily forbade me to do so; tied my hands 
completely. And without inculpating the doctor he 
can’t clear himself, of course,’’ concluded Hazelrigg. 

“T don't think I would have given way to him if I 
had been you, Ganesh.” 

“Yes, you would. You don’t know Wendover.” 

“No, but I’m going to! By Jove... I...” 

Words seemed to fail her. 

‘““'What does he call himself? ” 

“ Gul Mahommed.” 

“‘ And is he really going to remain Pathan for the 
rest of his life ? ”’ 

“He says so.” 

‘‘ Going to marry into his friend’s family and settle 
down in Khairastan for good? It’s absurd.” 

“Well... I don't know. If he prefers that sort 
of existence to the joys of ‘civilization,’ as we are 
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pleased to call our present remarkable way of life . . 
He didn’t get much out of that, did he? ” 

“ But it’s ridiculous. It’s wicked. It’s such a 
criminal waste, apart from anything else,” protested 
Charmian Vere-Vaughan. 

“Oh, I don’t know about waste. He does wonderful 
work, of course, for Military Intelligence. Worth a 
dozen ordinary agents, or a battalion of troops.” 

“Oh, I’ve no patience with such nonsense!” 
interrupted the girl. “ Why can’t he come into the 
Service properly ? Either go back to his regiment or 
into the Political Service? It’s just stupid. Why 
can’t he behave as any ordinary sensible person would 
in such circumstances ? ” 

“Because Wendover is not ordinary. Especially 
since his life was smashed. You yourself said you 
wondered he didn’t go mad.” 

“IT said ‘ ordinary sensible person.’ It seems to me 
he’s neither ordinary nor sensible.” 

“Well, there it is. Either he honestly does prefer 
the life he leads, or else he sticks to his bargain with 
himself about the dead doctor. As I say, he knows 
that the matter couldn't be completely cleared up and 
cleaned up, and himself publicly re-instated, without 
the utter blackening and blasting of the doctor’s repu- 
tation and memory.” 

“Well, and why should the character of an innocent 
living man be blasted and blackened, as you call it, 
rather than that of a dead scoundrel? It’s insane.” 

“TI quite agree.” 

“You did your best, of course, to persuade him to 
let you use your proofs and clear his name.” 

“TI did my utmost, of course.”’ 

“ It’s quixotry gone mad. Knowing you ashe does,” 
said the girl, ‘I should have thought he could have 
ar Hs your point of view, been advised by you.” 

é¢ es.” 

“TI can’t understand it, can you, Ganesh ? ” 
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“‘T can’t—but then, my dear, it was not for me that 
the doctor gave his life.”’ 


Silence fell between the man and the girl. It was 
broken at length by Charmian Vere-Vaughan. 

“Why did you want me to come with you and meet 
Captain Wendover ? ’”’ asked Charmian Vere-Vaughan 
suddenly. 

“Well, for the pleasure, no, the joy and delight, 
of having you all to myself for a few hours, my dear, 
and...” 

“Yes? And... the real reason?” smiled 
Charmian. 

‘“‘ And I wanted Wendover to see you, and have a 
talk with you. Or rather, I wanted you to have a talk 
with him, if you know what I mean.” 

“Vamp him?” 

“Mildly. Mildly. I wanted you to give him a 
glimpse of one of the wonderful things of life—from 
which he is so wilfully cutting himself off. I shan’t rest 
happy until I see Richard Wendover back on the right 
side of the Border, back in British uniform, back to his 
Regiment, and in his right and proper place in the 
world.” 

“Decoy duck, am I?” 

“Perfect duck. And if you could get him back, 
what a work you'd have done.” 

“Td do anything for you, dear old Ganesh.” 

“I’m sure you would, my dear, except marry me, 
and a few little things like that. Anyway, you’d be 
doing a wonderful thing for me, and for a man worth 
ten of me, if you could weigh-in sufficiently to make 
this wrong-headed lunatic return to his proper muttons. 
Why, suppose he fell in love with you at first sight—as 
I did. He’d just follow us home.” 

“Sure he would! You've said it, brother, as Mr. 
Stuyvesant would observe. And you could call me 
Little Bo-Peep for the rest of my days.” 
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“Well, perhaps it is too much to hope that he will 
fall in love with you so violently and suddenly that 
he’ll come right home right now (as Mr. Stuyvesant 
would say), but although I don’t want to pay you 
compliments and turn your young head, and make you 
vainer than you are already, I firmly believe that the 
sight of you will give him something to think about, 
in addition to what I have got to say to him. Not so 
much you as all you stand for, my dear.” 

“Yes, all right, Ganesh. No need to elaborate it. 
I’m the World, the Flesh and the Devil.” 

“You certainly can be a little devil, and you repre- 
sent the world to which I mean to make him return. 

“ If only he would fall in love with you,” he mused. 
“But it’s too much to hope.” 

“Left-handed compliment! Thank you. And 
there’s another small matter, my good Ganesh. What 
about the girl he left behind him?” 

‘Well, he did leave her behind him, didn’t he, and 
apparently has never written her a single word since. 
One can hardly hope to play her as a trump card.” 

“‘And have you the idea concealed at the back of 
your tortuous and scheming mind that I may perhaps 
remind him of the girl he left behind him? Remind 
him of her so much that it will stir up all his lovey- 
dovey feelings—so that he will listen to you this time ? ”’ 

“Yes, my cute child. It certainly was and is at 
the back of my mind, and at the front too.” 

“You’re a cunning old beast, Ganesh.” 


§ 3 


In a cloud of dust, the car came to a standstill within 
a hundred yards of where, seated motionless on horse- 
back, was a large group of gaily-dressed Pathans, their 
shirts and baggy trousers dazzlingly white in the sun- 
shine, their velvet waistcoats of red and blue and 
mauve heavily embroidered with gold lace, their conical 
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gilded kullahs gleaming, where they protruded through 
the top of the big loosely-wound puggris, their weapons 
glinting, the embroideries of their saddle-cloths, the 
metal ornaments of their saddles, reins and bridles, 
glittering. 

In front of them, ona fine Kabuli stallion, sat, straight 
and upright, like the Lancer he had been, their leader. 

“‘ Well—here’s Gul Mahommed, formerly Richard 
Wendover of Napier’s Horse,’ said Hazelrigg quietly, 
as the fine-looking horseman trotted toward the car. 

“T say, Ganesh,” whispered the girl. ‘“ Let’s go all 
English. Introduce him as Captain Wendover, and 
refuse to have any Gul Mahommed nonsense.”’ 

“ Righto. It’ll be all serene with Shere Khan, of 
course, but I'll talk Pushtu to him in front of the men. 
No doubt they are a hand-picked lot and have a pretty 
good idea that Shere Khan’s purdeshi! friend isn’t all 
he pretends.” 

“Morning, Wendover,” he said, as the latter rode up 
to the car. ‘‘ How's tricks? ” 

With a cold stare at the speaker and ignoring his 
companion the apparent Pathan replied in Pushtu 
with the usual greeting, 

“‘ Salaam aletkum. May you never be tired.” 

“‘ Come off it, son,’”’ grinned Hazelrigg. ‘I want to 
introduce you to Miss Vere-Vaughan. You've met her 
father, of course.”’ 

Wendover frowned at the girl. 

“‘ How d’you do, Captain Wendover,” said Charmian, 
extending her hand. “ Please don’t go all Pathany and 
too-Push-tu with me. I’ve been hearing all about you 
from Ganesh. And I do so want to know you; not 
Gul Mahommed.” 

For a moment the frown on the dour hard face, cold 
and forbidding, deepened. 

“ Do,” said the girl with a smile which proved irre- 
sistible. 

1 Foreign. 
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With a laugh, Wendover raised his hand in a salute, 
took that of the girl, looked her in the eyes, and then 
glanced at Hazelrigg. 

“A low and dirty dog,” he said, eyeing Hazelrigg. 
“Corrupt, cunning and devious by trade.” 

“No, it’s my fault entirely,” laughed the girl. 
“Ganesh is as wax in my hands. Always has been. 
I made him talk, and I made him tell.” 

‘Well, come along,” replied Wendover. 

“ Everything all right ? ’”’ asked Hazelrigg. 

‘‘ So long as we are back here in time for you to get 
home in daylight. By the way, I’ve just heard that the 
neighbourhood of the pontoon bridge across the Battu 
branch of the Kabul River delta isn’t going to be a 
healthy spot to-night. Safe as Piccadilly this end.’ 

“Tell Granny!” smiled Hazelrigg. ‘“ Yes, that’s 
all right, old chap. We are not going round Matta 
way ; and, anyhow, this is a best-behaviour day for my 
Afridi pals.”’ 

‘I expect you’d like to see Piccadilly again, one of 
these days, wouldn’t you, Captain Wendover ? ”’ said 
the girl, getting out of the car. 

“I? No,” was the short reply. ‘“‘ Prefer peace and 
pure air.” 

“‘ Snubbed,” laughed Charmian Vere-Vaughan. 

“Couldn’t raise a side-saddle, of course,” said 
Wendover as Shere Khan rode forward leading two 
horses. 

‘“‘ Never use one,”’ said the girl, throwing off a dust 
coat and displaying the fact that she was dressed in 
boots and riding-breeches. 

€a G 00 d.”’ 

“ Don’t suppose I could ride on one,” she added, 
measuring the stirrup length by putting the tips of her 
fingers against the saddle-girth and the stirrup under 
her arm. “I could do with that a hole longer.” 

Having adjusted the stirrups Wendover held the 
slightly restive horse’s head while the girl mounted. 
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“T think you'll find him all night,” he said, “as 
you've no whip or spurs. Doesn’t need anything of 
that sort.” 

“A soft mouth, eh?” said the girl, noting the 
snaffle bit. 

“Yes. Broke him myself,’ replied Wendover. 
“Never had a curb in his life.” 

“And what about this brute?” asked Hazelrigg, 
climbing somewhat heavily into the saddle of a raw- 
boned raking country-bred, rather above the average 
in height, as its curiously long and puckish ears 
swivelled round almost completely, as though loosely 
screwed to its head. 

“‘ Kathiawari. Bucks, bolts and bites: rears, 
plunges and rolls,’’ replied Wendover. 

“ But doesn’t talk,’’ he added with a malicious grin, 
glancing from Hazelrigg to Charmian. 

“ Good,” smiled Hazelrigg. ‘‘ Sort of horse I love. 
Come on, Chatterbox.” 

And, followed at a couple of horses’ length by Shere 
Khan, and at some ten horses’ length by the escort 
who, as the girl noted, rode in military formation, the 
party trotted away in the direction of Wendover’s 
temporary camp. 


At the early off-saddling and picnic in the shadow 
of a great rock by a deep nullah, the wily Ganesh 
turned the conversation into the channels in which he 
wanted it to go; and, after a really admirable meal 
which offered a choice of kazbobs, pilau, curried mutton, 
chicken and variously cooked eggs, followed by peaches, 
nectarines, a melon, walnuts and Aulwa sweetmeat, he, 
under pretence of examining the country with his 
field-glasses from an eminence at the mouth of the 
nullah, left Wendover and the girl together. 

Not a question did she ask, not a pointed comment 
did she offer; but with the skill and wisdom of an 
older and more experienced woman, tried to induce 
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Wendover to talk of his amazing life and extraordinary 
adventures ; while she, in her turn, spoke of all those 
things that she imagined he must still hold dear; and 
indirectly and by implication, talked of a fine world 
ill-lost for love of solitude, a world foolishly forgone 
for false ideal and quixotic sentiment. 

By the time Ganesh returned, though neither knew 
how it had come about, Charmian Vere-Vaughan was 
entreating Richard Wendover to resume his proper 
place, to be what he ought to be, and to do his duty 
to himself. 

“‘ Hullo, here comes dear old Ganesh,” she said, 
breaking off suddenly from deep seriousness, ‘‘ just 
when I was thinking of my very first copy-book.”’ 

“Oh? What reminded you of that?” asked 
Wendover. 

“Why, licking my pen, protruding my tongue, and 
inking my fingers, I had to write, Heaven knows how 
many times : 


“* To thine own self be true, 
And 1t must follow as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man.” 


“Yes,’”’ nodded Wendover. “Noble sentiment. I 
quite agree. Can’st not be false to any man—alive 
or dead. Especially dead. 

“He having lost his life in the act of saving you,” 
he added. 


54 


The cavalcade having returned to where the car, 
with its armed chauffeur and escort awaited it, Char- 
mian Vere-Vaughan, taking farewell of Richard 
Wendover, endeavoured to extract from him a promise 
that he would come down to Peshawar and pay a visit 
to her father, the General, who, she assured him, was 
not only most anxious to make his acquaintance but 
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was very desirous of a long talk with him concerning 
Frontier affairs. 

To this Wendover, smiling, made evasive reply. 

Ganesh Hazelrigg, having seen the girl comfortably 
and warmly wrapped up, against the rapidly falling 
temperature, turned back to Wendover and, as soon as 
the latter had finished answering a number of questions 
put to him by Tommy Dodd, spoke with him aside. 

‘What I really came up for, Dick. Listen. It’s 
now finally decided that the road shall run through 
Khairastan. We want you to get the Khan and the 
Mullahs and the leaders of the congregation accus- 
tomed to the idea; also the tribesmen generally, 
throughout the Khanate. You can hint at great 
favours and blessings to follow; so that when it is 
publicly announced that the road is coming, it will be 
to the sound of a great Amen—because lots of rifles and 
rupees will come with it.” 

‘“‘ Bribery and corruption, eh?” 

“Yes, and better still, the ‘‘ King’s Own Khairastan 
Levies,’ or what not. And you can do an invaluable 
work by making a pick of all the lads-of-the-village 
who'd like a brand-new rifle, a brand-new uniform, and 
regular pay. So that when Colonel Ormesby comes 
along finally with drums and trumpets and a big escort, 
to talk turkey with the Khan, it will be more or less 
plain sailing, and we can raise the Regiment straight 
away. We'll take it that any man on your list is good 
enough ; and we'll make Native Officers of the men 
you recommend ; chaps who've got local influence and 
personal power, and who'd be the right men in the 
right place as Subedars and Jemadars. You know the 
sort of thing I mean? Well, O.K. by you? ” 

“Tl get down to it,’”’ replied Wendover. 

“ And then, of course, you’ll come down to Peshawar 
and attend a pow-pow with the Political people and 
all Sara Stay with me and put in a bit of civilization, 
eh a3 
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“Funny old boy,” smiled Wendover, 

Nevertheless, ere he said good-bye, Ganesh Hazelrigg 
gave Richard Wendover the very clearest directions for 
the finding of a sure haven of refuge, where the two of 
them could meet in native dress and talk in peace and 
privacy—the house of one Rissaldar-Major Moussafa 
Shah in a by-lane of Peshawar city, 


VI 


” ES, Thomas. Astounding, amazing and incredi- 

ble are the words,’”’ agreed Colonel Ormesby, 
head of the Intelligence Department, as he lit his 
cheroot. ‘I frankly admit to being surprised ; even 
I, and I thought that nothing on God’s earth, par- 
ticularly His Indian earth, would ever surprise me 
again.” 

He and Thomas Dodd, obscurely prominent member 
of the Military Intelligence Branch of the Secret Service, 
sat side by side after dinner in the lamp-lit verandah 
of the latter’s humble little bungalow, unobtrusive, 
screened and unnoticed in a quiet corner of the Pesha- 
war cantonments. 

‘“‘Garstan always was an extraordinary bird,” he 
continued. ‘A damn good fighting soldier. But of 
all the bull-headed blundering asses! Yes, apart from 
routine or running a show on active service, if a thing 
could be done the wrong way, you can rely on Garstan 
to do it.” 

“ Prehistoric animal,’’ murmured the other man, who 
spent most of his life in native dress, and who was 
known as the Great Tommy Dodd to the few people 
who knew him for the amazing Englishman he was. 
“You'd have thought even he would have known more 
about Court-Martial routine than that.” 

“You would,” agreed Colonel Ormesby. ‘ Though, 
mind you, when the average soldier-man gets on to that 
line of country he generally landsina bog. The best of 
them need a signpost in the shape of a Judge-Advocate. 
Somebody from the Judge-Advocate General’s depart- 
ment to shepherd them along.”’ 

‘Only natural,” observed Tommy Dodd. “ After 
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all, they aren’t lawyers. Still, the best of them realize 
the fact and walk warily, knowing that the legal part 
consists entirely of pit-falls for the layman.” 

“True, but you’d have thought that even Garstan 
would have known that a Judge-Advocate must be 
appointed at a General Court-Martial. Though you 
can do without one at a District Court-Martial,” agreed 
Colonel Ormesby. 

“Yes, he really is a Bee of the Effest description. 
Fancy not knowing that a District Court-Martial can’t 
try an officer.”’ 

“Yes. Even he should have known that.” 

“What’ll happen ? ’”’ asked Dodd. 

“Of course the whole thing will be quashed, and 
Garstan will get a real rough raspberry. But I suppose 
they'll have to hold an enquiry since the funny feller 
convened a General Court-Martial, which he had power 
to do as he was a field-officer and not of the same Corps 
as the members of the Court, and could get four mem- 
bers of the rank of Captain or higher and not of the 
same Corps,’ said Colonel Ormesby. 

“Yes, all right so far,” he added. “ He only fell 
down on the trifling fact that he had no jurisdiction 
whatsoever.” 

“Never mind. He thoroughly enjoyed himself,” 
smiled Tommy Dodd. 

“Yes, but what about the poor devil he tried? He 
must have enjoyed himself! ” 

“ Damn’ disgraceful. But of course he’ll get a proper 
Court-Martial ? ” 

“Yes, he’ll get one all right. His father’ll see to 
that.” 

“ Bit rough on the General.”’ 

“Most abominable scandal.”’ 

“You don’t believe the charge, do you, Sir? ”’ 

“Good Lord,no. Ofcoursenot ... Nevertheless, 
‘impossible but true’ seems to be the verdict. Of 
course I don’t believe it—but at first sight it seems to 
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have happened. I suppose that, in the circumstances, 
there will have to be a proper General Court-Martial, if 
only in young Vere-Vaughan’s own interests. There 
couldn’t be a verdict of Guilty? Not from a properly 
conducted show? But you can hardly blame Garstan’s 
lot for bringing it in so. What a Fred Karno’s Army 
of land-lawyers!’’ he snorted indignantly. 

‘ Yes, it’s a beastly business. Awful for the General. 
It’s so extraordinarily hard to overtake a lie and stop a 
scandal. Unless the thing is properly handled now, it 
will stick to Vere-Vaughan as long as he lives. He'll 
be ‘ that chap who was found guilty of cowardice and 
treachery by Court-Martial, and wasn’t punished be- 
cause the thing was quashed on a mere technicality.’ ” 

“Yes. ‘ Hushed-up’ is the word that will be used 
though.”’ 

“Exactly. And they will say it was because his 
father is a General that it was hushed up. I hope 
Garstan gets it good and proper, precisely where the 
chicken got the axe.” 

“IT suppose if Garstan’s burlesque had been pukka, 
the sentence would have been carried out ? ’’ mused 
Dodd. 

“Some kind of sentence. Not the death sentence, I 
should think. But quite possibly penal servitude. 
Certainly dismissal from the Army, at the very least.” 

“Wonder what the fellow whom they put up to 
defend him pleaded ? ’”’ mused Dodd. 

“Goodness knows. Extenuating circumstances I 
should think.” 

“ Trying to save his life, you mean? ” 

“Yes. Probably pleaded that he hadn’t the nerve to 
shout a warning and take what was coming to him, and 
that no fair-minded person could blame him. Some- 
thing of that sort,” replied Colonel Ormesby. 

“Yes. Yes. Isupposeso. And if it had happened 
like that, it is a line, anyhow.” 

“I think so. If he pleaded that he knew that the 
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first squeak out of him would be the last, and therefore 
he didn’t squeak, the Court might take the view that he 
certainly hadn’t shown the highest form of self-sacrific- 
ing heroism, but on the other hand it wasn’t precisely 
cowardice and it certainly was not treachery. 

“No. Can’t you imagine Garstan sitting in judg- 
ment in a case like this. I don’t know who the others 
were, but if they were men like Garstan they’d be about 
as fitted to try a case that turned on a point of psycho- 
logy and temporary nerve-failure and that sort of thing, 
as a herd of bulls. No, Garstan wouldn’t bother about 
the finer shades of guilt or innocence, error of judgment 
or failure of nerve. He’d just say, here was a man who 
got five and twenty of the worst and most competent 
Border ruffians into this Fort, as his friends, by guaran- 
teeing them ; personally vouching for each one; and 
that he did this knowing that it meant the almost 
certain capture of the Fort. And all to save his own 
hide.” 

“Yes,” agreed Colonel Ormesby. ‘‘ Sounds nasty, 
put like that, doesn’t it? And by Jove, they were the 
Devil’s Own, the absolute pick of the Singing Hadji’s 
worst men, including Chimnai the Outlaw himself, 
probably the most ‘ wanted ’ individual between here 
and Kabul, next to the Singing Hadji.” 

“Not only Chimnai the Outlaw, either,” observed 
Tommy Dodd. ‘ There was the Singing Hadji’s own 
son, as well as the notorious Mahazil and Hakim 
Khan.”’ 

“Yes. And Kassim Shah too. Not to mention 
Ibrahim the Strong, the poisonous Moussa Beg, and 
Yacoub Ali.” 

*‘ By Jove, there’s one thing about it. However 
narrow an escape Garstan and his merry men had, it 
turned out pretty useful in the end.” 

“It did indeed,” agreed Colonel Ormesby. ‘‘ Quite 
a case of ‘ all’s well that ends well.’ About the biggest 
haul we've ever made. If only the Singing Hadji of 
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Sufed Kot and the Hadji of Turangzai had been there 
too, the Border would have been quiet for a genera- 
tion.” 

“‘ By Jove,” said Tommy Dodd. “ Itisa pity young 
Vere-Vaughan couldn’t plead that that was the whole 
idea! Strikean ‘ Alone I did tt /’ attitude and modestly 
deny that he deserved the D.S.O., not to mention the 
Victoria Cross. A great pity.” 

“* As it is, thanks to the bull-headed Garstan, he’s in 
the middle of a most unpleasant stink,’ observed 
Colonel Ormesby. 

“Yes, and he’ll smell for the rest of his days if we’re 
not careful.” 

‘* Well then, let’s be careful,’ said a voice from behind 
them. 

And as the two men sprang erect in their long leg- 
rest chairs and turned to the doorway that led out from 
the sitting-room to the verandah, they saw a bulky 
and beaming Pathan whose bearded face smiled kindly 
upon them. 

“ Hullo, Ganesh,” greeted Tommy Dodd casually. 

“I wish you wouldn’t do that!” expostulated 
Colonel Ormesby. “ Very clever and pat and 2 propos, 
Hazelrigg, but really . .. You are much too solid to 
materialize like that just behind one’s chair,” he 
grumbled. 

“Sorry, Sir,’ laughed Hazelrigg. “I didn’t know 
with whom Tommy Dodd was plotting. Don’t trust 
him, you know.” 

“No,” agreed Dodd. ‘Only person you trust is 
yourself. And then you're generally mistaken.” 

‘ And if you want to sit down,’’ he added, “ you can 
damn well squat on the floor. See Mahbub Ali in the 
back verandah ? ” 

“Yes. Completely took him in, too. Called mea 
horrid name. New oneonme. I must remember it.’”’ 

‘“What’s the news? ”’ asked Colonel Ormesby. 

‘“‘ Vere-Vaughan’s the news, Sir,” replied Hazelrigg. 
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‘“‘I was coming to see you about him. That blasted 
fool Garstan .. .” 

“Yes, we were just talking about it. Tell us exactly 
what happened.”’ 

“Well, I wasn’t there till afterwards, but I can give 
you a pretty accurate account. Get me a cheroot and 
a drink, Tommy Dodd,’”’ demanded Hazelrigg, ‘‘ and 
you lug another chair out, while you’re about it. I’ve 
had all the floor-squatting I want, lately.” 

And Ganesh having lit his cheroot and almost emptied 
his pint tumbler, settled himself in comfort while the 
others awaited his account of the happenings at Gil- 
traza, an account which they knew would be what he 
had described as pretty accurate. 

“Half a minute, before you begin,’”’ said Colonel 
Ormesby. ‘“ I suppose it is true that that ass Garstan 
convened a District Court-Martial, appointed himself 
President and tried Vere-Vaughan ? ”’ 

“Yes. Did the whole thing in style. Got down to 
it and spread himself, and then sent off duplicate, tripli- 
cate and quadruplicate copies of the Proceedings all 
over the shop. Or at any rate, to Peshawar and ’Pindi, 
to the Judge-Advocate-General at Delhi, and probably 
to the Commander-in-Chief, the Viceroy, and all his 
Council. 

“ He actually sent a copy here to the General—to the 
boy’s father ? ”’ 

“Yes. A wonderful bird, our Garstan. You'd have 
thought he would have been out of harm’s way up there. 
The right man in the nght place, wouldn’t you? ”’ 

“He is too. He ts the right man in a Border fort 
really.”’ 

“‘T think on the whole I’d rather be young Vere- 
Vaughan than he, when Delhi says its say,” observed 
Tommy Dodd. 

“Not you, myson. He has landed poor young Vere- 
Vaughan properly. No doubt he’ll be able to clear 
himself officially, but...” 
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“Quite so. Tell us what happened. Reconstruct 
the crime.” 


§2 


“Yes. I'll reconstruct the whole business for you,” 
promised Ganesh Hazelrigg. 


“In the very small hours of the morning, the sentry 
over the main gate of Giltraza Fort was suddenly 
surprised .. .”’ he began. 

“Or awakened,’’ murmured Tommy Dodd. 

““. . . to hear a hail from the darkness below. He 
says that he immediately shouted back ‘ Harlt! Who 
com dar?’ which he probably did.” 

“ As he rubbed the sleep from his eyes,’’ whispered 
Tommy Dodd. 

“‘ And the voice from the darkness replied in Hindus- 
tani: ‘O Stphat! Darwarza kholo!*+ British Officer 
Sahib hat.’ 

“This apparently flummoxed and flabbergasted the 
sentry ; for, as he says, he knew that the voice was that 
of a Sahib and not of a Pathan. So instead of taking a 
pot shot at the Voice, he shouted, and roused from his 
slumbers the Havildar of the Guard. 

“Extremely annoyed at being awakened from his 
deep dream of peace, the Havildar came cursing, and 
when the sentry told him that there was a Voice down 
there, the Havildar, it seems, replied that he had better 
damn well shoot it in the neck next time he saw it, and 
not be such an illegitimate son of a noseless mother and 
a burnt father; and concluded with a statement that 
he was perfectly certain that there was no voice there 
except the Havildar’s, and that the sentry would hear 
it in the Orderly Room and to his disadvantage, in the 
morning. 

“Whereupon the Voice immediately arose from the 
black darkness below bawling to them to hasten. 


1 Open the gate. 
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“* Jaldt! Jaldt!’itcried. ‘Darwazakholo! Main 
Bnitish Officer Sahib hoon. Hum ander ana mangta. 
Kholo! Jaldi!1 Damn and blast your eyes... 

“* That’s a Sahib all-right,’ observed the Havildar. 
‘ By what he says and the way he says it. Who buta 
Sahib would want the Fort gates opened in the middle 
of the night? Andinahurry too. And it’s a Sahib’s 
voice. What shall we do?’ 

“Whereupon the sentry, according to his own ac- 
count, very sensibly suggested that the Havildar of the 
Guard should consult his Officer on the subject of correct 
procedure when a British Officer knocks up a Fort in the 
middle of the night. 

“This did not immediately commend itself to the 
Havildar who began to parley with the Voice, asking 
who it was, whence it came and what it wanted, only to 
receive very urgent and stringent instructions to shift 
like Hell and get someone to open the gate. 

“‘ Anyhow, by this time the Sergeant decided that he 
had better ‘ pass the buck,’ and it seems to have gone 
from Havildar to Jemadar and from Jemadar to Sube- 
dar and from Subedar to Subedar-Major until a British 
Officer came to see what the row was all about, and soon 
settled the matter. 

“It was MacIntyre, who’s not a very bright lad. 
Sound, sober, and serious, but much too cautious. 
sort of chap who’ll hardly make a move for fear of 
making a mistake. 

“* Hullo,’ he called down. ‘ Who’s there?’ 

““ * Vere-Vaughan.’ 

““* Voice from the grave. Vere-Vaughan’s dead. 
Try again,’ jeered MacIntyre, too wise and knowing a 
bird to be had like that. 

““*T am Vere-Vaughan, I tell you. I’ve been a 
prisoner. I wasn’t killed when we crashed. I was 
taken prisoner.’ 

ee 6 Wh Oo by ? d 


1“ Quick! ... I want to come in. Open!” 
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“*The Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot.’ 

“© And he let you go?’ 

““*T’ve escaped. There’s a party of us, and we've 
got to get in at once. We've been chased the whole 
time, and they can’t be far behind.’ 

“How many of you?’ 

“Twenty-three. I say, for God’s sake buck up 
and let us in, or we shall be scuppered yet. They may 
be close enough to hear.’ 

‘ But MacIntyre, as I’ve said, is of the real old dour 
and carefu’ breed, ye ken. Goes slow, mak’s sikkar, 
ca’s canny, looks before he loups—and then doesn’t. 

“* If you’re Flying Officer Vere-Vaughan, who was 
your pilot ?’ quoth he. 

“ * Lucke.’ 

““* How many machines in the flight ? ’ 

ee 6 Six.’ 

‘““* What were the names of the other pilots ? ’ 

“‘* Gordon-Johnson, Hewitt, Wilbur-Miller, Feather- 
stone, Cresset.’ 

““*What’s your father’s christian name, profession 
and rank, if any?’ 

“ “Oh Lord, how much more? General Sir Archi- 
bald Vere-Vaughan.’ 

“ “Got any brothers or sisters ? ’ 

“* Sister. Charmian.’ 

“““'Who commands this Fort ? ’ 

“* Colonel Garstan.’ 

“ “What do they ca’ him?’ 

CS me 3 G og.’ 

“*God? Wrong.’ 

“ “Gog, I said. And so they do.’ 

““Eh! Mind he doesna hear ye. What do they 
call his dog ? ’ 

‘“““ Magog. For the Lord’s sake open the gate and 
let us in.’ 

““ Aye, aye. All in good time. How many do ye 
say ye’ve got wi’ ye?’ 
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“* Twenty-three. And they’ve saved my life at the 
risk of their own.’ 

“* Aye? Twenty-three. All Pathans?’ 

ee Y es.’ 

“*H’m. Are you in uniform ? ’ 

“* No, I’m not.’ 

““TIn Pathan kit, eh? Why?’ 

‘“* Oh, for God’s sake! You don’t suppose I was 
going to run about these hills in uniform, do you? 
Simply asking to be captured again, orshot up? Look 
here, can’t you show a light or something and have a 
look at me?’ 

‘‘* And give you a chance to have a shot at me, eh?’ 

‘* We could have fired a volley up at where you are 
standing long ago, if we had wanted to do that.’ 

“* Think of that now! Bide ye there a minute, 
and don’t so much as scratch your head for I’ve trained 
a machine-gun on ye.’ 

“Thus the good McIntyre—or words to that effect. 

“ Anyway, taking it by and large, and adding up 
the probabilities and giving due weight to the fact that 
the Voice had answered all questions correctly, Mac- 
Intyre thought it was good enough to risk knocking-up 
Garstan, who simply hates being knocked-up at three 
o'clock in the morning. 

‘“‘Qne can imagine him going to Garstan’s quarters, 
tapping at the door, being asked who the Hell he was, 
and what the Hell he was making that row for, and 
what the Hell he wanted ; informing Garstan that there 
was a British Officer outside, and being told that the 
British Officer could sanguinarily well stay outside— 
while Garstan snuggled down to sleep again. 

“‘ But the tenacious MacIntyre must have stuck to 
his point, and at the risk of his life, fetched Garstan up 
from the depths again, to tell him that apparently, so 
far as he could make out, it really was the supposedly 
dead airman, Flying-Officer Vere-Vaughan, the son of 
General Sir Archibald Vere-Vaughan ; that he had been 
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captured by the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot, and had 
escaped with a faithful band of rescuers; had been 
pursued for days, and was in imminent danger of being 
recaptured under the very walls of Giltraza Fort. 

‘Doubtless the magic names of General Sir Archi~ 
bald Vere-Vaughan and the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot 
brought him from his bed like the sound of the horn of 
—the Archangel Gabriel. 

‘“‘ Anyhow, Garstan, probably calling MacIntyre and 
Vere-Vaughan and the Singing Hadji peculiar names, 
pulled a British Warm over his pyjamas and went down 
to open the front door. 

‘“‘ Of course he parleyed with Vere-Vaughan, asked 
him a few questions that pretty well established his 
identity ; and, being satisfied that he wasn’t dreaming 
dreams and that there were no visions about, admitted 
Vere-Vaughan and his rescuers—for whom, individu- 
ally, Vere-Vaughan vouched, giving Garstan his word 
that he knew each one of them personally, and guaran- 
teeing him as a friend of the English, only too anxious 
to get out of the reach of the Singing Hadji and only too 
thankful to be in the safety of Giltraza Fort. 

“ As Vere-Vaughan pointed out to Garstan, it would 
be a pretty ghastly thing to leave the good fellows out+ 
side to be scuppered at dawn by the lashkar of the 
Singing Hadji’s men who had been pursuing them, and 
from whom they had only escaped by clever rear-guard 
tactics by day, and dangerous and difficult cross-country 
travelling by night. 

“‘ According to Vere-Vaughan, they were all dead- 
beat, hungry, thirsty, foot-sore, weary and worn-out. 

“Well, anyway, Garstan was persuaded to let the 
whole party in, gave orders for them to be fed and 
dossed down, and took Vere-Vaughan along to his 
quarters for a drink and a feed while a bed was knocked 
up for him. 

‘What had given Garstan pause, of course, was the 
fact that they were a scarecrow-looking band of scally- 
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wags, and Vere-Vaughan as bad as the rest of them, in 
dirty Pathan kit, unshaven and unshorn. 

“Of course, in spite of this, he was obviously an 
Englishman, and quite able to convince Garstan that 
he was whom he professed to be. 

“And then, unfortunately for poor Vere-Vaughan, 
two things happened almost simultaneously and rather 
dramatically—two things that, taken together, suddenly 
turned Garstan from the bluff and hospitable host and 
sympathizer into an outraged and ferociously indignant 
accuser and captor. 

“ For just as Vere-Vaughan had produced from the 
lining of his Pathan kullah cap, about which his puggrt 
was bound, a little piece of paper, and handed it to 
Garstan, there came a knock at the door, and in came 
MacIntyre who, with a curious and incredulous stare at 
Vere-Vaughan, more or less whispered in Garstan’s ear 
something that caused that bull-dog jaw to drop yet 
lower and those prominent eyes to bulge yet more. 
For they were already doing it—and for damn’ good 
reason, as I'll tell you. 

“* What?’ said he. ‘What? Chimnat the Out 
law? And the Singing Hadj1’s son? MyGod! Then 
this letter is genuine—and this fellowisa fraud—or a 
traitor! Chtmnat himself ? ’ 

““Yes,’ said MacIntyre, ‘and One-eyed Kassim 
Shah, Hakim Khan, Moussa Beg, Ibrahim the Strong, 
Mahazil, Yacoub Ali, Wali Dad and Khoda Khan 
Abazai, according to Usman Shah.’ 

“‘ And here was an example of a bit of the Standing 
Luck of the British Army,’’ observed Hazelrigg,”’ for 
Usman Shah, who was Garstan’s orderly and white 
headed boy and, in point of fact, an extremely smart 
chap, had been bred and born in the Sufed Kot country. 
Also, before, for excellent reasons, he had skipped over 
the Border and enlisted in Garstan’s regiment, he had 
been an outlaw and raider himself, and had known all 
about everything and everybody in that part of the 
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world. And by the mercy and grace of God he had 
been on duty that night and had seen Vere-Vaughan’s 
“rescue-party ’ file in and get the once-over from Gar- 
stan, MacIntyre and the rest. 

“* And who should the good Usman Shah immediately 
recognize but his old pal and former comrade, one 
Khoda Khan Abazai, deserter from Sandeman’s Rifles 
with whom Usman Shah’s battalion had been brigaded 
at Quetta or ’Pindi or somewhere. 

“Anyway, Usman Shah recognized Khoda Khan 
Abazai; and, of course, being a brother Pathan and 
fellow riever and raider under his skin, or his uniform, 
he didn’t give him away. Not immediately. Thought 
he’d say ‘ How’s tricks?’ later on, and have a bukh 
with him about the old folk at home in Sufed Kot. 

“ And then glancing around, the on-the-spot Usman 
Shah, bright and observant, noted a one-eyed gent, and 
without change of countenance or turning a hair, recog+ 
nized his old pal, the far-famed fire-brand, One-Eyed 
Kassim Shah. 

“ Yes, surely that blackguardly hang-dog counten- 
ance could belong to nobody else ? And, by the Beard 
of the Prophet, who was that beside him but Ibrahim 
the Strong? There could be no other, surely—of that 
bulk. And, merciful Allah, who was that coyly lurking 
behind the big man, if it wasn’t the great Chimnai the 
Outlaw himself ! 

“And then Usman Shah really stood up and took 
notice ; and as each face came into the light of the 
guard-lantern, he fairly studied it. 

“* By the time he had seen the whole twenty-three he 
was sure, beyond peradventure of a doubt, that here was 
a most lovely banao, with the great Chimnai the Outlaw 
in the middle of it, and, doubtless, running it. 

“For there, before his very eyes were not only 
Chimnai the Outlaw and One-eyed Kassim Shah, but 
Mirza Khan Iskander Khan Juma, beloved son and 
heir of the Singing Hadji himself; not to mention 
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Ibrahim the Strong; Hakim Khan; Moussa Beg; 
Mahazil; Yacoub Ali; Wali Dad; Khoda Khan 
Abazai, the man whom many a time and oft he had seen 
in British khaki in the bazaars of Quetta, Peshawar and 
’Pindi ; and nearly a score more of the most notorious 
brigands of the Border country. 

‘* How Usman Shah must have chuckled to himself : 
first, in admiration of the marvellously clever trick 
whereby Chimnai had got this big band of braves inside 
Giltraza Fort ; secondly, at the really amusing kismet 
whereby Usman Shah should have been, not only in the 
Fort, but on duty that night ; thirdly, that Khoda Khan 
Abazai should have been with the band, and fourthly, 
that Usman Shah should not only have been in Giltraza 
Fort and on duty that night, but should have seen 
and recognized Khoda Khan Abazai in time. 

“* For if he hadn’t recognized Khoda Khan, he would 
probably not have recognized anybody else, being 
bored, sleepy, and not particularly interested. 

“Yes, very amusing ; for, by daylight it would have 
been too late. Those twenty-three budmashes—each 
notably resolute and resourceful even among notoriously 
resolute and resourceful fighting-men—would have 
made their hay before the sun shone. Twenty-three of 
them loose inside the Fort—and all but the guard 
sleeping ! 

“Clever. Really clever. And almost a pity to spoil 
it. 

“ And now he must do some quick thinking, and then 
act promptly. 

“Go straight to the Colonel Sahib? No. Better 
not. The Subedar-Major? No. The wily old devil 
would take the credit himself ... The best plan 
would be to tell MacIntyre Sahib. Yes, that would 
be it. Tell MacIntyre Sahib and ask him to take 
him with him to the Colonel Sahib, and he’d tell the 
Colonel Sahib the names of almost every one of them. 

“Well! IfChimnai the Outlaw survived this (which 
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wasn’t likely) his fame would be illuminated with a 
blaze of glory that would dazzle all men. The sound of 
his name would be heard from the Border far across 
Hindustan, Afghanistan and the lands beyond. 

“ Wonderful Chimnai the Outlaw to get himself and 
a picked band into Giltraza Fort! Unlucky Chimnai 
the Outlaw to have run into the one man there who could 
give the show away! Unfortunate Singing Hadji of 
Sufed Kot, who had so nearly captured Giltraza Fort 
before, when it was in the act of being surrendered ; 
and who had so nearly got it again now, when it was in 
the act of being seized ! 

“Well, well! A sad pity. But a man must look 
after himself; and Usman Shah would certainly do 
much better out of this by saving the situation and 
being the hero of the occasion. For the British could, 
and would, reward him much better than the Singing 
Hadji of Sufed Kot ever would. Moreover, the British 
kept their promises. They were bound to win in the 
long run, and the Singing Hadji had had a pretty long 
run already. 

“ Besides, Usman Shah liked the Colonel Sahib who 
although fakrart! and zubberdusti,2 was a good fighting 
man and could laugh and joke with a fellow. 

“* So off-went Usman Shah to MacIntyre and told him 
the tale. 

“‘ Try to imagine the mysterious mien and portentous 
pompousness of the good Usman Shah as he unfolded 
the plot to the dour, sceptical, and over-cautious 
MacIntyre. 

“‘ Here was the great Chimnai the Outlaw, legendary 
figure of fame on the Border, locally a compound of 
Robert Bruce, William Wallace and Hereward the 
Wake ; the greatest thorn in the British flesh ; who was 
constantly bringing-off coups of which the success was 
due solely to his amazing courage, resource, daring, and 
determination. 

1 Difficult, quarrelsome, ® Violent. 
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‘“‘ Here he was, inside Giltraza Fort with seven devils 
each worse than the other. Seven and thrice seven. 

‘‘ And the incredible thing was that they had been 
brought into the place by a British Officer, or by a 
European masquerading as a British Officer. More- 
over this man, whoever he was, had personally vouched 
for the raiders; had sworn that he knew every one of 
them himself; and that they were good men, friends 
of the British and, in the present venture, were risking 
their lives to save a British Officer from captivity and 
death. Further, that they were in the gravest danger, 
having been pursued night and day by a horde of the 
Singing Hadji’s men ; and the Singing Hadj1’s own son 
and heir was one of the gang for whom this alleged British 
Officer had vouched; the Singing Hadj1’s son Mirza 
Khan Iskander Khan Juma, bitterest of England's bitter 
enemies | 

‘Imagine the state of mind of the excellent Mac- 
Intyre. 

“He knew that Usman Shah himself, albeit now a 
British sepoy, was no virtuous innocent of blameless 
life, and no ordinary village yokel either; but a man 
with a well-known and not unadmired record as a riever, 
raider, and outlaw himself, before he skipped across to 
the British side of the Border. Yes, his was quite a 
case of— 


““* Last night ye had struck at a Border thief—to-night 'tis a 
man of the Guides!’ 


“ Now, was Usman Shah making, as a native loves to 
do, a mountain out of a mole-hill—in the hope of getting 
credit out of it, somehow ? pondered MacIntyre. 

“ Was it an absolute banao ! and leg-pull, a thing of 
which Usman Shah would be quite capable? Wasita 
shot-in-the-dark fired by reason of vague suspicions that 
he had seen one of these fellows before ; just a hundred- 
to-one bet on a rank outsider, on the chance of its 

1 Frame-up, plot. 
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coming in? No harm done if the horse was a non- 
starter; and a magnificent scoop if it won. 

“Or was the whole thing absolute fact, and Usman 
Shah speaking the plain ghastly truth—that a large 
band of the biggest desperados on the Border was at this 
moment in Giltraza Fort ? Aye—and might be acting 
while he was scratching his head ! 

“Well, it was up to the Colonel. 

“‘ And wouldn’t Lieutenant MacIntyre hear something 
to his disadvantage if he lugged the Colonel out of bed 
again, and on a wild-goose chase! He wasn’t apt to 
mince matters if he thought he had been fooled. But, 
damn it all, what was that, compared with the risk of the 
Fort being captured ? Besides, he might not have gone 
back to bed yet. He had not, in point of fact. 

‘* Of course, the band had been made to give up their 
rifles, in spite of Vere-Vaughan vouching for them ; but 
that wouldn’t worry them. It wouldn’t take a gang, 
led by Chimnai, long to get them again. Trust the wily 
Pathan to bring off a trick like that. They’d all lie 
down, go peacefully to sleep, snore loudly, and in 
about a couple of hours’ time, open one eye. Then, 
silent as ghosts, they’d arise and get the unsuspecting 
sentries, one by one; and they’d never know what 
got them. 

“* Yes, if he took no notice of Usman Shah’s tale, and 
lay down for forty winks, he’d probably never wake 
again, or wake to find a Pathan hand over his mouth 
and a Khyber knife half-way through his neck. 

“No. There was no doubt about it that, if this were 
a ruse and he did nothing, the Fort would be captured, 
the gates would be opened, and the alleged ‘ pursuers ’ 
would also be inside, long before dawn. 

‘“‘ Probably they were all round the Fort, waiting for 
a rifle-shot to tell them that the gates had been opened, 
and that all they had to do was to rush in. 

‘‘ Why, even if things went wrong with Chimnai’s plan 
and he didn’t scupper the sentries, get the rifles, butcher 
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the Officers in their beds, and slaughter the unarmed 
sepoys, it would be an absolute hell of a business for the 
garrison to have a fight going on inside the Fort while it 
was being assaulted from the outside. Of course, the 
first thing that Chimnai would do would be to open the 
gates the moment the sentries and guard had been 
done-in. 

‘And so the cautious man decided that it was his 
duty to run the risk of making a damn fool of himself, 
and getting the rough side of Garstan’s tongue. 

‘‘ So having given orders for the extremest care to be 
taken of the honoured guests—by a guard with loaded 
rifles, charged magazines and fixed bayonets—off went 
MacIntyre to that stout warrior and whispered the tale 
in his ear.”’ 


“‘ And what was Garstan doing at the moment that 
MacIntyre came and reported what Usman Shah told 
him ? 

‘“ He was in the very act of reading the little piece of 
paper that Vere-Vaughan had just produced from the 
lining of his Pathan kullah cap, the little piece of paper 
with a message on it, written in Russian. And that 
message as I have said, was already making Garstan’s 
bull-dog jaw drop and his prominent blue eyes bulge. 
Not a doubt of it. 

“ Garstan listened to MacIntyre and then pulled him- 
self together, and became his cool phlegmatic self once 
more, as the dropped jaw closed again and his mouth set 
hard as usual. 

“* You don’t read Russian, do you ? ’ he asked Mac- 
Intyre. 

“ “No, Sir.’ 

‘““* Nor presumably do you, Mr. Whoever-you-are,’ 
he said, turning his menacing glare on Vere-Vaughan. 

““* No, Sir,’ replied Vere-Vaughan. ‘I don’t.’ 

“* Huh! I imagine not!’ was the reply. ‘ Well, I 
do. And I'll tell you what it says here. 
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““To O.C. Gtltraza Fort. 

““* Arvest bearer, Flying-Officer John Vere-Vaughan 
immediately. Under pressure he has given great help and 
invaluable information to Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot. I 
have rescued him and am sending him to you with my men 
—all reliable and trustworthy. Please reward them and 
keep them in Fort till I come. 

“ B. Hazelrigg. (G.5. H.8.)’ 


“ It was Vere-Vaughan’s turn to stare open-mouthed. 

““* But ...but ... There must be some mistake, 
Sir. Major Hazelrigg wouldn't write that. He helped 
me to escape.’ 

““*T’m sure he did. Succeeded, too. Got you into 
the best place for you, moreover. Very clever. 
Cleverest man in the Intelligence. Heard of some 
of his coups before ... Well, we've got you all 
right . . . Now then, what became of the other men 
—those that Major Hazelrigg must have sent you off 
with—his own men, our agents ? ’ 

““Why, I... 1... I brought them in here, 
Sir. They are here in the Fort.’ 

“““ Qh, arethey ? Well, my information is that they 
arenot. The information I have just received from Mr. 
MacIntyre is that you’ve brought into this Fort on your 
personal word and absolute guarantee, a collection of the 
biggest scoundrels, outlaws, agitators, terrorists, and 
most dangerous enemies we've got.’ 

“““You are looking after them, I suppose ?’ he 
interrupted himself, turning to MacIntyre. 

“*Yes, Sir. I thought I had better speak to you 
before putting them under arrest ; but I turned out the 
guard and told the Havildar to see they keep as they 
are, lying down, where they are, until I came back.’ 

“ Colonel Garstan stared at the paper in front of him, 
and then at Vere-Vaughan. 

‘* Anything to say before I put you under arrest ? ’ 
he asked. 
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“*But I... I... I don’t understand, Sir. 
Major Hazelrigg, disguised as a Pathan, came into the 
cell where I was imprisoned and said that these people 
were all right, and that they’d get me to Giltraza Fort, 
and that he’d give me a note to you, which he would 
write in Russian, in case anything happened and it went 
astray.’ 

‘“‘* Quite so,’ smiled Colonel Garstan unpleasantly. 

‘“ * He said he had got a most important message for 
you about the Hadji of Turangzai and the Singing Hadji 
of Sufed Kot, and that he’d let you know that my escort 
were good fellows who—though doubtless with some 
hope of reward—would see me safe here. I promised 
one of them a thousand ‘Tupees and . 

“‘* And all the rest of it,’ interrupted Colonel Garstan. 
‘“* And you actually mean to tell me that Major Hazel- 
rigg who has spent most of his service on the Border 
here, disguised as a Pathan, didn’t recognize the in- 
famous Chimnai, the man he has been after for months ? 
Why, I know for a fact that he saw him in Peshawar and 
very nearly got him. One of Chimnai’s narrowest 
escapes. Do you mean to say he doesn’t know One- 
eyed Kassim Shah, Hakim Khan, Moussa Beg, Ibrahim 
the Strong, Mahazil, and all the rest of them ? ’ 

“ Vere-Vaughan stared in amazement. 

“* Do you mean to tell me that he doesn’t know the 
Singing Hadji’s own son—Mirza Khan Iskander Khan 
Juma? Why, bless my soul, Major Hazelrigg lived in 
the Singing Hadji’s camp. 

“© Like Alfred the Great among the Danes,’ he illus- 
trated brilliantly. ‘ Lived in his camp and was actually 
sent by the Singing Hadji into this very Fort as an 
envoy, and got Captain Wendover in here with him.’ 

“ John Vere-Vaughan, almost worn out; weary in 
mind, body and soul; stared stupidly, amazed and 
incredulous, frowning in hopeless perplexity. 

“* Of course he knew them all,’ continued Garstan, 
‘ And I haven’t the slightest doubt that he was in Sufed 
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Kot simply because Chimnai and his gang had taken 
refuge there. Followed them there from the Hadji of 
Turangzai’s place. Well, once again, have you any- 
thing to say before I put you under arrest ? ’ 

“* T can only say, Sir, that I cannot understand what 
has happened. I can’t tell .. .’ 

“*T can, though. I can tell you exactly what 
happened. You got away from Sufed Kot with Major 
Hazelrigg’s help and with some of our people, his agents. 
You got away all right—but you were followed, and the 
whole of your lot were scuppered, all except you, by 
Chimnai and the rest. And they gave you the choice of 
having your throat cut or coming along here with them. 
Isn’t that it? Something of that sort?’ 

“No, Sir. Absolutely nothing of the sort, I 
swear.’ 

‘““* Well, you can do that before a Court-Martial. 
Here’s Major Hazelrigg’s message—which you brought 
me yourself and which you admit that he gave to you— 
written in Russian so that you couldn’t read it, request- 
ing that you be arrested at once. And so you will be. 
You'll have every opportunity of explaining how it is 
that you left Sufed Kot in charge of Major Hazelrigg’s 
men and turned up here with a big band of the most 
desperate and dangerous ruffians on the whole Border, 
under the leadership of the most notorious fire-brand 
in the country.’ 

“Colonel Garstan rose to his feet. 

“* Well, you are under arrest. I'll see to you when I 
come back. I’m now going to hand-cuff your friends— 
whom you guaranteed and brought in here with their 
rifles loaded. Before I do so, are you disposed to—er— 
give me any help?’ 

“* [ll give you every possible help I can, Sir. Why 
shouldn’t I? Ican’tunderstand...° I... What 
can I do?’ 

“What can you do? Identify each one of these 
men you brought in. Confirm what my orderly, Usman 
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Shah—who knows every one of them personally—has 
told Mr. MacIntyre. Point out Chimnai and the Singing 
Hadji’s son, and Hakim Khan, Moussa Beg and Mahazil 
and Wali Dad and Khoda Khan Abazai. Ibrahim the 
Strong and One-Eyed Kassim Shah won’t need any 
identification. 

“* But I don’t know them, Sir. I only know—er— 
Wali Dad, who was the leader of the people who 
originally captured me ; and Khoda Khan Abazai who 
admits to being a deserter from Sandeman’s Rifles. I 
never knew the records of the others at all. Wali Dad 
and Khoda Khan said they’d try to rescue me, in return 
for a reward; and I think they hoped to get some 
ransom money, though I assured them they would not. 
And the whole lot swore on the Koran that they were 
speaking the truth, and were going to rescue me; and 
then Major Hazelrigg came to me and assured me I 
could trust them all, and that, provided we weren't 
captured on the way, they’d get me safely here.’ 

“* Indeed ?’ sneered Colonel Garstan. ‘ And can 
you tell me why Major Hazelrigg wrote this message 
directing your immediate arrest ? ’ 

“No, Sir. Ican’t understandit. I only know that 
he wrote it and that he told me I should be safe with the 
rescue party.’ 

“*T’ve no doubt he did. Not the slightest. And 
still less do I doubt that your party was overtaken and 
captured, and the whole lot of them killed. And I 
haven't the slightest doubt that you were given the 
choice of being taken back to Sufed Kot for the Singing 
Hadji to deal with, or being brought to Giltraza Fort 
for them to deal with—under the walls—unless you 
guaranteed them at the gate. You knew perfectly 
well that your life hung by a thread outside there, 
and that if you said the wrong thing they’d shoot. 
Shoot you first, and MacIntyre and me next. Didn't 

ou?’ 

““* Absolutely nothing of the sort, Sir. The party 
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that came in here with me is the party that left Sufed 
Kot with me.’ 

““ Indeed! Is that so, now? Then why are they 
the very pick of the Border firebrands and the enemies 
of the Sirkar? And once again, can you explain why 
Major Hazelrigg writes here that you are immediately 
to be arrested, as soon as his people have got you here?’ 

“No, Sir. I can’t.’ 

“*No. I’m sure you can’t,’ was the reply. 

“‘ And the stout Garstan with his one-way mind, his 
forthright simple and honest stupidity, stood for a 
moment staring at Vere-Vaughan in deep thought, an 
unwonted exercise for the good fellow. 

‘““* What puzzles me,’ said he—and the whole thing 
puzzled him pretty nearly to death—‘ is why you didn’t 
give the show away (their show, of course I mean) 
directly you were in this room, in safety.’ 

“Poor young Vere-Vaughan’s face lit up. 

“* But of course, Sir! If I had thought my only way 
of getting safe in here was to come in with these men, 
and I had done such a cowardly, foul, fool thing, 
shouldn't I round on them the moment I was safe from 
them ? ’ 

“© Aye,’ murmured MacIntyre, nodding his wise 
head. 

“Well, you didn’t, anyway,’ snapped Garstan. 

“© Oh God,’ protested Vere-Vaughan. ‘ Of course I 
didn’t ! Because I never was in any danger from them. 
I tell you, Sir, they are my friends. They have helped 
metoescape. We have had arunning fight more or less 
the whole way, three parts of them doing rear-guard 
action while I pushed on with the others.’ 

““ Look here, Vere-Vaughan,’ replied Garstan. 
“ Here’s the test. Do you give me your word of honour, 
as an officer and a gentleman, that you know each one 
of these men to be what he says he is, and to be what he 
pretends to be—an enemy of the Singing Hadji of Sufed 
Kot and a friend of the Sirkar? Do you guarantee 
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that they are all escaping from Sufed Kot and genuinely 
taking refuge in this Fort ? And with no other object 
or hope but to get safe across the Border before the 
Singing Hadji catches them ? ’ 

““* Yes, Sir, I do,’ replied Vere-Vaughan immediately. 
“I guarantee that Wali Dad, the leader, comes from 
Kurnai ; that he was the leader of the men who caught 
me when the plane crashed ; saved me then, as long ago 
as that, from being killed by the followers of the Mullah 
of Kurnai; and took me tothe Mak. In the end, the 
Mullah of Kurnai would have got me, and handed me 
over to the Singing Hadji ; but Wali Dad was in charge 
of me, and more or less prevented me from being put to 
death, protected me, both on the way and at Kurnai. 

‘““* Then, while I was in Kurnai, expecting to be 
handed over, for the Hadji to cut my throat at any 
moment, Wali Dad brought another man with him, 
Khoda Khan Abazai, when he brought my food one 
night. This man admitted that he was an unwilling 
deserter from the Indian Army, and wanted to go back 
and asked if I would do my best for him if he helped me 
to escape. Of course I said I would, and bargained 
with him. Then, as he very reasonably pointed out, 
it would be quite hopeless for one or two of us to try to 
get out of Kurnai and the Sufed Kot country and safely 
here. There would have to be a big enough party to 
fight, not only if pursued by the Hadji, but attacked by 
outlaws, bandits, raiders and robber bands ; and he and 
Wali Dad got to work and no doubt promised all sorts of 
things to friends of theirs whom they knew could be 
induced to come in with them. They all wanted me to 
promise something, but I took the line that this man, 
Khoda Khan, was my agent, so to speak, in the matter, 
and they must deal with him. I’ve no doubt he bribed 
them with all sorts of promises, and encouraged the 
belief that there would be a big ransom to divide.’ 

“* And you mean to tell me that you believed all 
this ?’ asked Colonel Garstan. 
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“ * T’m telling you everything exactly as it happened, 
Sir,’ replied Vere-Vaughan. ‘I hadn’t implicit faith in 
any of them—unless it were Khoda Khan who had been 
a sepoy and seemed a good chap, and in Wali Dad—until 
I found that every one of them was willing to take the 
most solemn oath, with the Koran in his hand, that they 
would get me safely here. Each one of them was 
brought to my prison at night, by Khoda Khan, and 
willingly took the oath on the Koran. Then I did 
believe that, whatever sort of people they were, they’d 
keep that oath, and that for their own reasons, they 
intended to get away from Kurnai to Giltraza and to 
get me away with them—doubtless in the hope of 
substantial reward.’ 

‘““* You believed that, eh, and expect me to believe 

ou?’ 

““* T did believe it was all right, Sir ; and just before 
I got away I was quite sure it was.’ 

cee Why ? 9 : 

“* Because Major Hazelrigg himself guaranteed the 
men ; and told me that, with any luck, I should reach 
Giltraza Fort safely ; and that I was to tell you that 
he was in the Sufed Kot country, and give you a 
message.”’ 

““* And what does the message prove to be? That 
you are to be arrested on sight for a traitor who has been 
giving help and information to the King’s enemies,’ 
interrupted Garstan. 

“*T can’t understand it, Sir.’ 

“* No, I’m sure you can’t, and we won't go round 
that circle again. Now then—last chance to do your- 
self any good, Vere-Vaughan. With Mr. MacIntyre as 
witness, I ask you again if you will admit that you know 
who these men are and will help to identify them. At 
present I’ve nothing but the word of my orderly.’ 

“* Exactly, Sir,’ cried Vere-Vaughan. ‘If it is my 
word against your orderly’s and... .’ 

“* And Major Hazelrigg’s,’ interrupted Garstan, 
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pointing to the paper that lay before him, ‘ Major 
Hazelrigg’s secret message, written in Russian with the 
perfectly obvious intention of denouncing you. No, it 
won't do, Vere-Vaughan. All right then—I arrest you 
in accordance with Major Hazelrigg’s written request 
and the evidence of a witness who knows the men you've 
brought into the Fort. The prisoner is in your charge, 
Mr. MacIntyre, until I return.’ 

“‘ And then Garstan, who is a man of action—and no 
better man alive when that sort of action is needed— 
promptly got down to it with the outlaws. And one 
has to admit that Usman Shah was able to clear away 
any lingering doubt that might have remained in what 
we must call Garstan’s mind. 

““ The Colonel made his little arrangements and told 
Usman Shah what to do. 

“From the door of a disused store-room that 
happened to be empty and that had been allotted to 
Vere-Vaughan’s friends, Usman Shah suddenly whis- 
pered ‘ Chimnat!’ And Chimnai, doubtless thinking it 
was one of the band, promptly answered, ‘ What’s up ? 
Who is it?’ 

“It’s I, Usman Shah. Don’t you remember me, 
Chimnai? I recognized you, at once. What do I get 
if I don’t betray you, Chimnai? What do I get if I 
help you ?’ 

“One imagines the feelings of the unfortunate 
Chimnai, trapped in the middle of Giltraza Fort—or, 
rather, in grievous danger of being trapped unless he 
could deal promptly and effectively with this Usman 
Shah. If only he could get his hands on the fellow’s 
throat, or better still, the hands of Ibrahim the 
Strong ! 

““* Come in here,’ whispered Chimnai. 

“No fear,’ replied Usman Shah. ‘Not I. You 
come out here, Chimnai, if you want to talk business.’ 

“‘ And out crept Chimnai, to find a powerful electric 
torch turned on him, and to see Colonel Garstan, 
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revolver in hand, and a business-like firing-squad stand- 
ing at the ready. 

“* Hands up, Chimnai! Quick/’ ordered Garstan, 
raising his revolver. Chimnai who had escaped out 
of that sort of fix before, put them up, and was 
promptly seized by half a dozen hearties who had been 
waiting on either side of the doorway. 

“‘ Of course that again was good enough for Garstan. 
Obviously this was the great Chimnai the Outlaw him- 
self, self-declared ; nor was there any doubt in the 
Colonel’s mind as to all the others being who and what 
Usman Shah said they were. 

“ Although he had taken full precautions to deal with 
a sudden rush, he hoped there would not be one, for he 
naturally wanted to get this lot alive, every one of them. 
For it would be the coup of a life-time, the biggest haul 
ever made on the Border. Not just a notorious leader 
and his band, but a collection of such leaders. 

“ After waiting a few minutes, a score of loaded rifles 
pointing at the doorway, Garstan told Chimnai to call 
to Mahazil and tell him to come out. And on Chimnai’s 
taking no notice of the order, he promised him faithfully, 
on his word of honour as an officer and a gentleman, 
that he’d hang him at dawn—and more than hinted at 
the sort of hanging that is particularly unattractive to 
a good Mussulman. 

“‘ Chimnai, knowing his Garstan of old, called Mahazil, 
And, answering to the name of Mahazil, a man came 
out, and was promptly seized. 

“Yes, Usman Shah had not been mistaken. 

“* * Now tell Mirza Khan Iskander Khan Juma, son of 
the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot, to come out,’ said 
Garstan, ‘ and just mention that if there’s a rush, there 
will be a volley—from twenty rifles. And that the 
survivors, if any, will be hanged in about an hour’s time. 
And you with ’em.’ 

“Chimnai, as would any Pathan have done in like 
circumstances, did his best to save his own hide. And 
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in about five minutes from leaving his quarters, Garstan 
had got the lot of them trussed up. 

‘ He then made Chimnai, who seemed to have quite a 
good grasp of the principles of turning King’s Evidence, 
name each one of them ; and, sure enough, the name he 
gave to each, corresponded with that already given 
by Usman Shah. 

“ Well, there it was, and Garstan being Garstan, what 
followed was inevitable. 

“ T suppose, knowing the man, one can ee hiswe 
him. For what with the fact that he had caught a large 
party of the biggest firebrands of the Frontier, inside 
his Fort, and Hazelrigg’s urgent request that he should 
arrest Vere-Vaughan, there was nothing else forit. Of 
course he must arrest Vere-Vaughan. It was as im- 
perative that he should doit as that he should arrest 
the Border outlaws whom Vere-Vaughan had brought 
into the place. 

“‘ And, mind you, a more intelligent man than Garstan 
would have been puzzled ; and Garstan’s is the type of 
mind very much open to occupation by the 1dée fixe. 

“ Vere-Vaughan had brought the order for his own 
arrest, argued Garstan, an order written in Russian so 
that Vere-Vaughan couldn't read it—a very neat catch- 
out—and he had brought these scoundrels too. Of 
course Vere- Vaughan knew them, and knew what he was 
doing. Obviously he did. It would have been a funny 
enough business without Hazelrigg’s message, and 
nothing could have saved the Fort and the lives of 
everybody in it, if it hadn’t happened that Usman 
Shah was on duty, and had recognized the deserter 
from Sandeman’s Rifles. 

“ And as it went round and round in Garstan’s mind 
like a squirrel in a cage, the conclusions to which he had 
jumped while talking to Vere-Vaughan became more 
and more certain, the explanation more and more in- 
evitable, until the big idea became the sdée fixe andit 
was unshakably established in his mind that Vere- 
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Vaughan, caught out by Major Hazelrigg, had nearly 
spoilt the show by arriving with a different party. 
Doubtless Hazelrigg had heard that Vere-Vaughan was 
in the Singing Hadji’s hands ; had gone there in disguise 
to see what could be done about it ; and had found that 
Vere-Vaughan, to save his wretched life, had turned 
traitor. And Hazelrigg, with the help of his spies and 
agents, had got Vere-Vaughan out of Kurnai, and sent 
him off with the message. And the party had, as Vere- 
Vaughan himself admitted, been pursued. Also it had 
been overtaken and caught. 

“And though Vere-Vaughan would not admit the 
fact, it had been destroyed; wiped out, to a man. 
And to save his own life, Vere-Vaughan had done as his 
captors told him. They had brought him to the gates 
of Giltraza Fort and there, with the point of a knife 
against his liver, he had guaranteed them as friends. 

“But why ? Why, in Heaven’s name, when he was 
safe, hadn’t he immediately told the whole truth ? 

“Presumably because he was ashamed of the part 
that he had played. Ofcourse that wasit. He hadn't 
the guts to own that he hadn’t had the guts to yell to 
MacIntyre ; 

““ It’s Vere-Vaughan, and I'm with a gang of the Sing- 
ing Hadjt’s biggest blackguards. Open fire at once. 
Don't mind me.’ Something of that sort. If he had 
shouted in English, they wouldn’t have known what he 
was saying. 

“Yes, they would though. Apparently that 
deserter fellow understood English. Still, the right 
sort of man would have done it, nevertheless. 

“ But wait a minute. Wouldn’t it have been better 
to have got them all safe inside the gates, and then 
said : 

“ * There you ave, Sir. The pick of the prize fire-brands 
of the North-West Frontier. Arrest them—quick ?’ 

“No, of course it wouldn’t. Over a score of them. 
With loaded rifles. With the gates open. No, that 
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wouldn’t have done. That would simply have been 
admitting armed enemies. 

“ No, the other would have been the right thing. But 
then they’d all have escaped in the dark, if he had 
simply shouted the truth. 

“Oh, Hell, what a brain-addling puzzle. 

“‘ Anyway, Garstan hadn't got to solve it, thank good- 
ness. A Court-Martial would do that. That would be 
the thing of course. Thrash it out before a Court- 
Martial, and let Vere-Vaughan show good reason—if he 
could—why, once he was safe and sound and out of 
reach of the gang, he didn’t immediately say what had 
happened.”’ 


§ 3 


“‘ Look here, my dear Ganesh. I wouldn’t interrupt 
you for worlds,” interrupted Colonel Ormesby, “ but, 
really, I can’t sit on it any longer. Dzd you hear that 
Vere-Vaughan was in the Singing Hadji’s hands? Did 
you go and rescue him? And did you give him that 
message, in Russian, for Colonel Garstan ? ” 

“TI did none of these things,” was the reply. 

“Then who the devil was it? ”’ 

“ That’s what I want to know; and intend to find 
out.” 

“‘ And how is it you’ve come to learn all this ? ”’ 

“‘ Because by the best of good luck and the worst of 
bad luck, I barged into Giltraza Fort just too late, the 
day after Garstan had sent off the budmash gang under 
heavy escort; and young Vere-Vaughan as well. It 
was the greatest good luck that I went there then, and 
learned everything there was to learn from Garstan, 
MacIntyre, Usman Shah, the Havildar, the guard, the 
sentries, the arrest-party and everybody else who had 
the slightest knowledge of the least thing that occurred 
that night. And, of course, I talked it all out with the 
members of the alleged Court-Martial, though they 
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couldn’t shed any fresh light. They could only tell me 
what the witnesses had told them; and I had myself 
just heard it all. 

“ What I got from the members of the Court-Martial 
was a side-light on Vere-Vaughan—Vere-Vaughan’s 
attitude and account of it all. And that gave me some 
ideas.” 

“Did you tell Garstan what you thought of him ? ” 
asked Dodd. 

“No. In Giltraza Fort he’s on his native heath, and 
is my superior officer. I didn’t tell him what I thought 
of him ; but I told him what I thought of the case, and 
what I thought of his Court-Martial. And I think I 
succeeded in making him damned uncomfortable. 
However, he blustered bluffly. Said he had done his 
duty according to his lights. Which he had ; though he 
thinks they are million candle-power arc-lights instead 
of farthing dips—and said that the matter was now out 
of his hands; which unfortunately it is. 

“And, naturally, he is almighty cock-a-hoop at 
having collared Chimnai the Outlaw, the Singing Hadji’s 
son, One-Eyed Kassim Shah, Hakim Khan, Moussa Beg, 
Ibrahim the Strong, Mahazil, Yacoub Ali, Wali Dad, 
Khoda Khan Abazai, and all the rest of them. And of 
course that is a feather in his cap.” 

“A whole peacock’s tail in his blooming hat,” 
growled Tommy Dodd. 

“ T’ll tell you a thing that strikes me as queer, and as 
being just one weak spot in Vere-Vaughan’s story,” 
Tommy Dodd continued. “And that’s this. It 
doesn’t ring true to me that the whole of that lot took 
the Pathan oath, Koran in hand. You might con- 
ceivably find one irreligious and completely abandoned, 
blackguard, such as yourself, Ganesh, but I don’t think 
you could find a score of them in the whole Border, 
nor yet in all Islam who would take an oath like that, 
intending to break it.” 

‘No! But don’t you see, my good fat ass,” replied 
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Ganesh, ‘‘ that those bright boys pledged their souls, 
their salvation, and their hopes of the hourts of Paradise 
that they would get Vere-Vaughan safe and sound tnto 
Giltraza Fort... And didn’t they do it?” 

“Qne to you, Ganesh,” admitted Tommy Dodd. 
“ By Gad, isn’t that the Pathan all over? Can’t you 
see them all grinning in their sleeves as they swore the 
never-broken and unbreakable oath that they’d rescue 
him ? ” 

“ And that would have been the only weak spot in 
the story too,’”’ observed Colonel Ormesby. ‘“ To me it 
is perfectly clear that they took him in, from first to last, 
and that he hadn’t a suspicion of them. I don’t know 
the boy, but I’m quite certain that Archie Vere- 
Vaughan’s son would never have bought his life at the 
price of the slaughter of a garrison and the loss of a Fort. 
Of course he wouldn’t. 

“By Jove, what a damned clever trick,’’ he added, 
“and how nearly it came off. It would have succeeded 
—must have—but for that Usman Shah chap. I 
should think it’s the Indian Order of Merit for him !”’ 

“Yes. And it might have been the D.S.O. for 
Garstan, if he hadn’t been so very Bee an Eff in the 
matter of the Court-Martial, and refused to believe 
Vere-Vaughan.” 

“IT don’t know,” mused Tommy Dodd. ‘I don’t 
know. It’s very easy to be wise after the event. But, 
speaking for myself, if I had been in command of that 
Fort, and the youngster had rolled up, accompanied by 
a score of the biggest blackguards and most dangerous 
firebrands on the whole Frontier, and with written 
directions for his arrest, from the most famous Intelli- 
gence Officer in India, I’m not at all sure I shouldn’t 
have done exactly as Garstan did.” 

“Not you, Tommy,” objected Ganesh. “ You’d 
have arrested the outlaws, and you’d have kept the 
officer—possibly under open arrest—until the situation 
clarified itself.’’ 
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“‘ Mind you,” said Colonel Ormesby, ‘‘ Garstan, fool 
or not, acted very smartly, one might say cleverly, over 
the business of the outlaws. Some people would have 
pooh-poohed Usman Shah’s tale. In fact, most people 
would, in view of the fact that the men were guaranteed 
by a British Officer. It’s all very well to sneer and jeer 
at Garstan, but by being the Bee Eff you call him, he 
struck about the best blow at the source of Border 
trouble that has been struck for a generation.” 

“No, with all sympathy for young Vere-Vaughan, 
and every regret that this should have happened to him, 
I don’t think that a really impartial person can blame 
Garstan,”’ he continued. ‘‘ Not if you keep in mind the 
written instructions for Vere-Vaughan’s arrest. No, 
damn it all, taking that in conjunction with the outlaw 
band, you can’t blame him. Personally, I think the 
only mistake he made was to exceed his Court-Martial 
powers. Of course he is ignorant of Military Law. 
Most of us are. He knewhe had power as a Convening 
Officer, and could call a District Court-Martial. And 
there he had jurisdiction over Khoda Khan the sepoy. 
If he had liked to amuse himself thus, presumably he 
could have held a Summary Field District Court- 
Martial that could have given the man two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment: and he could have convened 
a British, an Indian, or a Mixed Court.” 

“ But he didn’t Court-Martial the sepoy, did he? ” 

“No. Just sent him down with the gang and a note 
to the effect that he was not only one of the Singing 
Hadji’s men, who had fired on a British aeroplane, 
killed a British Officer and taken part in the capture 
and imprisonment of another one, but that he was also 
a deserter and rifle-thief. No, what he did do, was to 
try poor young Vere-Vaughan by what he called a 
District Court-Martial.”’ 

“Well, there’s one thing,’ remarked Colonel 
Ormesby. ‘‘If he had convened a General Court- 
Martial under the Indian Army Act with himself as 
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President, and with four British officers and the other 
requirements fulfilled, the findings of the Court would 
have been quashed on technical grounds, if only because 
there was no properly.appointed Judge-Advocate. Not 
only that, of course, but as soon as Ganesh Hazelrigg 
notifies the Judge-Advocate-General that he has never 
seen the prisoner and never written the alleged request 
for his arrest, the evidence will be invalidated.” 

‘* Well, I should think that Garstan will get a colossal 
crack over the knuckles.” 

“T doubt it. His tuppenny Court-Martial proceed- 
ings will be quashed just as a matter of official routine, 
and he will get the honour and glory of the round-up 
which undeniably he has brought off—with Vere- 
Vaughan’s unintentional help! ” 

“And what about Vere-Vaughan ? ”’ 

“Well, he’ll now get a proper Court-Martial of course. 
Anyway, the General will damn-well see that he gets 
one.’ 

“Yes, and for evermore he will be the Flying-Officer 
who was Court-Martialled for some funny-business— 
treachery and cowardice—and had the good luck to get 
away with it.” 

“’Fraid so. Like the innocent party in a divorce 
case. He or she is thenceforward the man or woman 
who either brought the divorce or was divorced, or, any- 
how, was mixed up in a divorce case.” 

“ By the way, I suppose there’s no fear of the real 
General Court-Martial going wrong, is there? ”’ asked 
Tommy Dodd. 

“Oh, surely not,” replied Colonel Ormesby. “ By 
the time a really experienced officer, thoroughly 
acquainted with the rules of evidence and Court- 
Martial procedure, has made the Summary of Evidence 
and laid it before the Convening Officer and handed it 
to the Prosecutor to form his plan of action on, and to 
the accused to form his plan of defence on, the thing 
ought to be as clear as daylight and all plain-sailing.”’ 
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“IT suppose so,” agreed Tommy Dodd. “ Hope so, 
anyway.” 

“ But, mind you, you never know,” he said. “ If 
you get an extremely able chap, of the K.C. type, a 
Barrister-at-Law whose speciality is prosecution, he 
might make things look ugly. In the circumstances, 
very ugly indeed. You see, for very much of it there is 
absolutely nothing but Vere-Vaughan’s unsupported 
word, against the fact that he did bring those beauties 
into the Fort, and that only by the merest and most 
amazing chance they were recognized in time.” 

“Oh, don’t croak,” began Hazelrigg. 

“Croak! I’m talking sense. If you could clear 
your mind of all preconceived ideas and actual know- 
ledge, I rather fancy the whole thing would strike you as 
very much fishier than it does at present.” 

“ Doesn’t strike me as fishy at all,’’ protested Hazel- 
rigg. 
“ No, but it would if you were a completely detached 
stranger, sitting on a Court-Martial,listening to a very 
clever prosecuting-counsel who invited you to ask your- 
,self, as a man of plain common sense, whether it was for 
one moment likely that the accused did not know what 
sort of company he was in—after having dwelt in their 
midst at Kurnai in Sufed Kot, travelled with them for 
days, and had every opportunity of seeing and realizing 
the kind of people they were.” 

“Yes,” replied Hazelrigg impatiently. ‘ And what 
about when I bob up and testify that the message which 
he, in obvious innocence and ignorance, handed to 
Garstan, is an utterly bogus one? Also that I never 
saw him at Kurnai in Sufed Kot.” 

“Yes, and by Jove, were rather forgetting the 
significance and implications of that little touch,” 
observed Colonel Ormesby. ‘‘ Since you say you didn’t 
write it, Ganesh—and we'll give you the benefit of the 
doubt—I ask, once again, who the devil did?” 

‘‘ Well, on the whole, I think it’s one of the biggest 
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mysteries I’ve run into,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘ And that’s 
saying something. In the first place, who on earth 
would there be in that barbaric nest of savagery who 
could write Russian correctly—grammatical convincing 
Russian that took Garstan in? And in point of fact, 
Garstan’s a very good Russian scholar, to call him a 
scholar. Had a Russian mother or governess, or grew 
up in Russia, or something. Yes, that wasit. I think 
his father was Military Attaché to the Tsar. Oram I 
thinking of somebody else ? Anyway, the father was 
either that o1 head of a British concernin Russia; and 
Garstan grew up speaking Russian as his mother- 
tongue, or at least was bi-lingual... And this 
Russian letter was good enough for him.”’ 

“And there’s more to it than that,’ remarked 
Tommy Dodd. ‘ Not only does somebody in Kurnai 
in Sufed Kot—where there’s obviously nothing but wild 
Pathans who can neither read nor write their own 
language, much less a foreign one—write correct 
Russian, but knows the name and initials of Major 
Bartholomew Hazelrigg of the Intelligence Branch, and 
knows that it’s quite a feasible and reasonable thing for 
him to be sending chits from the Sufed Kot country to 
the Commandant of Giltraza Fort.” 

“It is utterly amazing,’ commented Colonel 
Ormesby. 

“Yes, and so much so,” pointed out Tommy Dodd 
“that the prosecution may make some rather uncom- 
fortable use of it.” 

“As how?” asked Hazelrigg sceptically. 

“Why, as being a most obvious lie on the part of 
Vere-Vaughan. How could there be in the Sufed Kot 
country anybody whom he could possibly imagine to be 
Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg of the Military Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Secret Service ; and who could tell 
him a wonderful tale—in English, mark you—that 
caused him to put all his faith and trust in some of the 
biggest blackguards in Asia ; and could also write him a 
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chit in Russian? ... You could hardly blame the 
Court if they decided then and there that the youngster 
was a plausible but obvious liar.” 

“ Bosh |’ replied Hazelrigg. “‘ Isit likely that Vere- 
Vaughan would produce anything so damning as an 
order for his arrest, if it hadn’t been given to him under 
the most convincing circumstances? Surely it’s plain 
to the meanest intelligence, even to yours, Tommy, that 
Vere-Vaughan couldn’t have known what was in the 
chit, and that therefore it must have been given to him 
by somebody who took him in completely.” 

“And then we come back to the ‘ who’ problem,”’ 
observed Colonel Ormesby. ‘‘ Who could there be in 
Sufed Kot who would do a thing like that ? 

“ And that leads us on to the ‘ why ’ of it,”” he added. 
““ Why should the feller want him arrested ? Assuming 
—what I haven't the slightest doubt is perfectly true— 
that Vere-Vaughan was taken in as he says, acted in all 
good faith and brought this chit from somebody who 
completely duped him, why should that somebody have 
written a note in the name of Major Hazelrigg, in 
Russian, and with that curious request ? Onecan quite 
understand his writing that the outlaw band were all the 
best of good fellows and stout friends of the English, but 
why the other part?” 

“Well, that seems pretty clear to me, Sir,” replied 
Hazelrigg. ‘‘ Whoever did it, not only wanted to see 
the garrison scuppered and Giltraza Fort captured by 
the Singing Hadji, but—supposing that failed—wanted 
to provide the British Army with a first-class scandal. 
A regular Dreyfus case. Shake the faith of the Higher 
Command, the rank and file of the Army, and of the 
British Public, in the dependability of the British Officer. 
I suppose that the character—for honour, loyalty and 
incorruptibility—of the British Officer class stands as 
high as that of any in the world. Well, what a very 
useful piece of work for an enemy of Britain to under- 
mine that! To do for the British Officer class what the 
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foul swine who falsely accused Dreyfus undoubtedly 
did for the French Army Officer class. That’s how I 
look at it. And that’s the line the defence must take.” 

“You'll suggest it to them, of course, Ganesh.” 

“Rather. I’m going to have my say when the Sum- 
mary of Evidence is being drawn up.” 

“‘ What is the exact procedure with regard to that ? ” 
asked Tommy Dodd. 

“Why, the Convening Officer consults an independ- 
ent person who’s the best informed and most conversant 
with the whole case ; and then the whole story of it, in 
chronological sequence, is written out, with a list of 
names of the witnesses whose evidence will prove each 
point. Then, when this has been done, the officer 
concerned will carefully record the statement of each 
individual whose actual personal knowledge is entirely 
relevant, and obtain his signature. And as Colonel 
Ormesby said before, the whole trial is built up on this 
Summary of Evidence, and nothing is more important 
than that it should be thoroughly, properly, and legally 
taken by a lawyer or by somebody from the Judge- 
Advocate-General’s office, who knows the rules of 
evidence.” 

“ By the way, with regard to Garstan’s funny Court- 
Martial, does he reckon that it was a case of On Active 
Service, and that it was therefore his right and duty to 
convene a Summary Field General Court-Martial ? ” 
asked Colonel Ormesby. 

“Lord knows, Sir. I suppose he could reasonably 
take the view that his was a force acting against armed 
assailants and, inasmuch as there was scrapping going 
on all round—the Hadji of Turangzai having a whang 
at the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot and the winner being 
quite likely to have a shot at Giltraza—he could call it 
Active Service. As far as that goes, it is always Active 
Service on that part of the Border, isn’t it? ... 

“ Well, anyway, I don’t see that Vere-Vaughan has 
the worst to fear from the Court-Martial,” he added. 
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“No, nor do I,” agreed Colonel Ormesby. ‘‘ What 
he has got to fear is the gossip of the ignorant and ill- 
informed; not to mention the innuendoes of the 
malicious.” 

“‘ And what I will move Heaven and earth, to do,” 
said Hazelrigg, “‘ is to see that nothing goes wrong at the 
Court-Martial, and that he gets a thumping verdict in 
his favour. Leaves the Court without a stain on his 
character. 

‘And then,” he added, in a quiet voice that his 
hearers knew and respected, “‘ I’m going to take a trip 
into the Sufed Kot country and get my hands on the 
gentleman who writes notes in Russian. I’m going to 
explain to him clearly that I prefer to write my own 
letters.” 

Colonel Ormesby smiled. 

‘“T’ve no doubt he will see your point, Ganesh.’’ 

And probably feel it,” added Tommy Dodd. 


Vil 


HE house in the Peshawar Bazaar was tall, 

narrow, and silent ; its parapeted roof flat, its 

few windows permanently shuttered, its door but 
rarely opened. 

Nor was its proprietor, Moussafa Shah, formerly 
Rissaldar-Major of the Cavalry Regiment of the Corps 
of Guides, a man of whom local acquaintances asked 
idle questions. Such acquaintances were few and 
intentionally discouraged by the dour and dangerous- 
looking occupant of the silent and secret house. 

To Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg, living the life of 
a Pathan in the name and réle of Ghulam Hyder, 
came Rissaldar-Major Moussafa Shah, as his admired 
superior took his ease upon one of the cushioned mat- 
tresses on the roof. Here, where none could overlook 
or overhear, Ganesh Hazelrigg was wont to interview 
divers curious persons, usually by night, privacy being 
completely ensured by the sinister and forbidding 
watch-dog Rissaldar-Major Moussafa Shah. 

On rare occasions, one knocked upon the heavy door, 
that opened on to the narrow fetid lane, with the 
wrong kind of knock, proffered the wrong pass-word, 
and received summary discouragement from Rissaldar- 
Major Moussafa Shah, a man given to the use of 
extreme measures, contemptuous of the Civil Law, and, 
moreover, well aware that such people would be the 
very last to appeal to it. 

But when the nocturnal visitor knocked correctly, 
did the right things with his hands when the door was 
opened, made the correct, if remarkable, answers to 
the curious questions asked by Rissaldar-Major Mous- 
safa Shah, and completely satisfied this Guardian of 
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the Threshold that the Seeker for Admittance was of 
the Elect, he would introduce him to a bare and empty 
room on the ground floor, lock him in, and inform his 
Sahib that ‘‘ One came.” 

Among the retired Rissaldar-Major Moussafa Shah’s 
virtues of loyalty, fidelity, staunchness, obedience, and 
cleverness, was that of incuriosity. A fine soldier, 
worthy Native Officer of his magnificent Corps, duty 
and discipline were his gods, orders his guiding stars. 
All he wanted from his officer was to be told exactly 
what to do. The rest would follow as the night the 
day. His not to reason why ; his not the very faintest 
desire to reason at all, or to know anything whatsoever 
about his master’s business. 


“One comes, Sahib,’’ he said, emerging from the 
doorway that led from the stairs on to the roof, standing 
to attention and saluting. 

“Who is he?” 

“One Gul Mahommed.” 

“ Bring him.” 

And silently Rissaldar-Major Moussafa Shah dis- 
appeared. 

By Jove, here was a piece of luck for Bartholomew 
Hazelrigg. The very man of all men whom he wanted 
to see; the man who could tell him most about what 
he wanted to know, and help him best in what he 
wished to do. 

Gul Mahommed ! 

But what on earth had brought him down to Pesha+ 
war ? 

And suddenly a great and brilliant idea iluminated 
Hazelrigg’s mind and made instant appeal to his subtle 
scheming brain. 

By Gad, that was an idea! That really was a 
thought. Now to work with care, cunning, and all the 
cleverness he had. Really to work, for a great end— 
for two ends, entwined, united, woven into one. 
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Yes, the idea of a lifetime. And to carry it out 
should be the work of a lifetime, if necessary. 

And now to begin, for footsteps sounded on the 
wooden stair. Now to begin the work. 

But though he knew it not, the work was already 
begun ; was more than half done. 


Hazelrigg rose to his feet as a big Pathan stepped 
from the shadows into the bright moonlight, and Ris- 
saldar-Major Moussafa Shah closed the staircase door 
behind him. 

“‘ Wendover |” he said, extending both hands, taking 
that of the Pathan in his nght, and laying the other 
upon the man’s shoulder. 

Wendover’s grip was sufficiently eloquent and painful 
reply to Hazelrigg’s unwonted display of emotion. 

“TI can hardly believe it . . .”” he said. ‘‘ This is an 
answer to prayer—not yet prayed. Still, wishes are 
prayers. Thank God, anyway. Sit down and don’t 
talk so much.” 

Smiling grimly, Wendover seated himself. 

How extraordinarily handsome he had grown, in his 
cold, severe, and classic style; a little repellent and 
forbidding, perhaps; but how that smile lit the hard 
face up—like a burst of sunlight on a grey rock. And 
how strong the face had grown. ‘ Sweet are the uses 
of adversity.’ Poor Wendover didn’t look as though 
he had found them very sweet—but here was iron that 
had been in the furnace of adversity, and turned to 
steel. 

Yes, a rock of a face. Chin and jaw of granite. A 
man neither to hold nor to bind; neither to lead nor 
to drive. Certainly not to drive. 

What a triumph for the man—or woman—who 
could lead him home; lead him back to his proper 
place again; to a way of life, right and natural, and 
accordant with his birth and breeding, education and 
training. 
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A criminal waste—this man living as a semi+civilized 
Pathan tribesman. 

Now to be wary and wise, if ever Bartholomew 
Hazelrigg had been wary and wise. 

“Well, you remembered what I told you about the 
house and how to find it; and all about Rissaldar- 
Major Moussafa Shah and how to handle him,” he said 
cheerily. 

“* Yes, I made careful note of that and of the pass- 
words, Ganesh, and I’m glad I did. Mahommed has 
come to the mountain this time.” 

“‘ And the mountain’s damn glad to see Gul Mahom- 
med. But however much it laboured and rumbled, it 
could only bring forth a mouse’s squeak of welcome.” 

“So you are glad to see me, old chap, eh ? ” 

“You've said it, Son.” 

And saying much, while telling nothing; asking 
nothing while hoping to learn much, Ganesh Hazelrigg 
waited. It was no small matter that had brought 
Wendover down from his mountains, and he would 
speak of it in his own way and time. 

Meantime, he, Hazelrigg, would talk of the matter 
nearest to his own heart. 


“ Have a cheroot,” said Hazelrigg. ‘I’ve got some 
Lotuses here, in pretty good condition.” 

“A-a-aca-h! OneofthethingsI miss ... Thanks 

Gad, that’s good!” sighed Wendover, leaning 
back on the cushioned mattress, and relaxing, as he 
exhaled luxuriously. 

“City seems pretty quiet,” he said. 

“Yes, pretty peaceful—under the surface. Border 
quiet too,’ replied Hazelrigg. “‘ While the two Hadjis 
are licking their wounds. And all the bad men are 
away from home just now. On their travels. A Week 
in Lovely Lucerne—or Twenty Years in the lovelier 
Andaman Islands. Yes, all dull and quiet on the 
Frontier now.” 
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‘“‘ Won’t be for long, though,” said Wendover. 

“No? Just One Damn Thing After Another on the 
Border, isn’t it? Where’s trouble coming next ? ”’ 

“ Khairastan. And the Faquir of Ipi.” 

‘‘ What—the Road? I thought the old Khan had 
seen the light—that shines on the Sirkar’s silver 
rupees.”’ 

“Yes. He had,’ replied Wendover. “Sees a 
brighter light now. Paradise.” 

‘“‘Qh-h-h. Gathered to his fathers, is he ? ”’ 

“Yes, that’s what I came to talk to you about, 
because the new man regards the Road as the Scots 
preacher regarded Sin. He’s against it. And he has 
got all the young men of the Tribe with him, and 
most of the elders too. And the Ipi Faquir. They 
definitely don’t want any Road through Khairastan.” 

‘‘ Don’t blame them, either,’ admitted Ganesh. 

** And what’s more,” continued Wendover, ‘‘ we are 
being corrupted.” 

“We are, eh?” 

“Yes. Khairastan is all of a bubble. What is 
known as ‘seething with discontent ’.’’ 

“Who's behind it ? ” 

“‘ That’s the other thing I came to tell you. There’s 
a very clever man indeed behind it, and a mighty 
powerful force behind him. Quite a weighty person.” 

“Weight of terrorist and seditionist rupees—from 
the Indian side of the Border ? ”’ 

“No, weight of roubles from the other side.”’ 

“Ah! And you've spotted him? By Gad! Good 
man !”’ 

“Spotted him ? He’s an old friend of mine—though 
he doesn’t know it. An old pupil, in fact. And now 
the réle is reversed. I used to teach him Pushtu and 
Hindustani ; and now he’s teaching me Bolshevism, 
Communism, Terrorism, Agitation and the science and 
art of the Fomentation of Trouble and Warfare. He 
has corrupted me utterly. Turned me from a peaceful 
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inhabitant of Khairastan and member of the party of 
Law and Order into a bitterly anti-British agitator and 
yh Corrupted Shere Khan too, and all his 
clan.” 

“‘ And you think it has gone on long enough, eh ? ” 

“* Just exactly long enough.” 

Ganesh Hazelrigg possessed his soul in patience. No 
good hurrying Wendover, but if he didn’t get on with it, 
a little quicker, something quite other than patience 
would possess his soul, for a change. 

An old friend? An old pupil? 

Of course—Tashkent. Wasn’t it there that Wend- 
over had actually had a job as munsM, as teacher of 
Pushtu and Hindustani in the Russian Officers’ School 
of Oriental Languages which was also a school for 
Intelligence Agents and spies? Of course. 

This Russian Secret Service agent who had come to 
Khairastan to take advantage of the trouble caused 
by the Ipi Faquir and the expected coming of the Road, 
must have been at the School, learning the languages 
necessary for him to carry on his Intelligence work in 
Afghanistan, in India, and among the Border tribes. 

‘““ And you are going to put an end to it? And to 
him ?’”’ asked Hazelrigg. 

“Yes. I’m going to put an end to this particular 
agitation and agitator. That’s one of the things I 
wanted to see you about—which would be the better 
plan from the British point of view? That misfortune 
overtake him among the wild mountains and wicked 
men, or shall it be a ‘ Catch-’em-alive-O!’? I can 
arrange either.”’ 

Ganesh Hazelrigg smoked silently in deep thought. 

“‘T didn’t know whether you might say, ‘ Oh, what a 
pity you wasted him,’ if he came toa sad end in Khair- 
astan. ‘ Whata pity you killed the goose that might have 
laid us a lot of golden eggs—of tnformation—in return 
for reprieve and commutation of sentence.’ And then I 
wondered whether you’d say, ‘ Why on earth couldn't 
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this poor fellow have fallen off his horse or out of bed or 
something, and broken his neck, tnstead of being sent 
down to Peshawar for trial as an enemy spy and agent 
—wasting time and causing an unpleasant smell ; 
unpleasant but dear to the nostrils of our pacifists, dts- 
armists, communists and those who raise the roof of 
Parliament when we do anything in defence of Indta, 
not to mention of our humble selves.’”’ 

‘* Y-e-s-s-s,” murmured Hazelrigg, puffing luxuri- 
ously at his cheroot and saying one thing while he 
thought of another. ‘‘ Yes. The leopard is a wicked 
beast.” 
cé Eh ? 93 
““Used to be three leopards on the English flag.”’ 
“What about it?” 

““ «C'est un animal trés méchant. Quand on l’attaque 
se défend’.”’ 

‘““Yes,’”’ smiled Wendover. ‘“‘ Used to, anyhow.” 

‘ And so this clever man, this weighty person who’s 
an old friend of yours, though he doesn’t know it, an 
old pupil in fact, is attacking. And you are going to 
be un animal trés méchant. And he’s in your part of 
the Border, and his name is Bailitzin.”’ 

Hazelrigg sprang to his feet. 

“Comrade Colonel Bailitzin,’” he whispered. “I 
understand everything now! He’s the gentleman who 
writes notes in Russian—and in my name... And 
you actually know where he is.” 

“Well, he’s on the Khairastan Border, stumping the 
country, with headquarters at Kurnai, and he’s not 
likely to leave before I return. And what’s more, he 
won't leave—alive—before I return.”’ 

“‘ Suppose he tries.”’ 

“Shere Khan’ll look after him. Shere Khan is in 
Kurnai now, with the best of his men. Shere Khan’sa 
big man these days, and there’s either a modest major- 
ity or a very big minority who'd far rather see him Khan 
than his elder brother. No. Shere Khan’ll see to it 
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that Colonel Comrade Bailitzin doesn’t leave Kurnai 
until I come back. Shere Khan and the men of his 
own village have appointed themselves the Comrade 
Colonel’s personal body-guard. They'll guard his body 
all right, alive or dead. 

“Which is it to be?” he added. 

“Tl tell you later on, Dick. It depends on you, 
to some extent,” replied Hazelrigg. 

“Well, if you don’t want him, say so. Because I 
know exactly what to do with him. I’ve got a very 
big account to settle with the gentleman, and he might, 
or might not, survive the settlement. If he didn’t, 
there’s an end of the matter. If he did—and I didn’t 
—then I’d like you to take him over, because there are 
three courses open. 

‘‘ One—Shere Khan’s men execute him, which they’d 
be delighted to do; two—they give him safe conduct 
out of the Border country and warmly advise him not 
to return; or, three—they bring him down to Pesha- 
war gaol, where he gets fair trial for what he is, with 
all the publicity attendant upon such a trial, and the 
gratis information to his employers as to where he is 
and what has become of him. Then the smiling and 
ever-truthful representative of the U.S.S.R. in London 
will call upon our Foreign Secretary and, in the course 
of conversation, mention that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at Moscow makes a special point of requesting 
that the Russian subject named Bailitzin, who has 
been arrested and wrongfully imprisoned in India, be 
immediately released ... Otherwise,etc.... And 
our Foreign Minister will gallop round to the India 
Office and tell the Secretary of State for India all 
about it. Questions in Parliament; especially from 
the member who plays outside-left on the Left Wing : 
long and urgent cables to the Viceroy; release of 
Bailitzin.” 

“ With a substantial donation from the Poor Box,” 
murmured Hazelrigg. ‘‘ So that 1f it depends on you, 
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he won’t be handed over to us at all. Personally, 
you don’t actually yearn to see him awaiting trial in 
Peshawar Gaol.”’ 

“No, I want to see him awaiting trial in Heaven,” 
replied Wendover. 

“Very well, then, my son. It’s up to you. Now 
listen. You know all about what happened in Giltraza 
Fort.”’ 

“No, I don’t know all about what happened, and 
that’s another of the things I want to talk about. One 
more account to settle with Comrade Bailitzin. Let 
me tell you my end of the story—up to the time when 
Vere-Vaughan and the outlaw band got into the Fort. 
Then you can carry on.” 

“ Right,’ said Hazelrigg. ‘“‘ We can get the whole 
thing straight between us, and lighten each other’s 
darkness.” 

“Well, it was like this,’’ began Wendover, ‘‘ I was 
on the track of a very bad lad of whom a lot more will 
be heard later, known to you as the Faquir of Ipi. He’s 
going to give as much trouble as the two Hadjis put to- 
gether, some day. I had heard that he was week-ending 
with the Hadji of Turangzai, so Shere Khan and I went 
along and joined the party. That was soon after you 
had visited the Hadji of Turangzai, as I learned from 
the Hadji’s description of the excellent horse-dealer, 
Inayatullah Hussein the Afghan, who had just sold 
him a fine Kabuli stallion. 

“We were sure of three days’ hospitality, anyway, 
even if we couldn’t ingratiate ourselves and stop on and 
interest the Hadji of Turangzai in some little schemes, 
one of which was the forestalling of an alleged treacher- 
ous attack upon him, which was being arranged by 
the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot. 

“ Well, having made the acquaintance of the Faquir 
of Ipi and learned his interesting views upon the very 
best ways of making real trouble for the wicked infidel 
British ; and having succeeded in thoroughly interest- 
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ing the Hadji of Turangzai in what, according to our 
tale, the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot was proposing to 
do to him, news suddenly came of the disaster to the 
Flight stationed at the new Hunzana Fort Aerodrome. 

“* According to the account, arriving quicker than if 
Turangzai possessed the telegraph, five planes had 
crashed in a fog among the mountains, and one had 
been shot at by the Singing Hadji’s people and had 
actually come down at Kurnai, the pilot having been 
mortally wounded and—the great point of the story 
and the cream of the jest—the observer had been cap- 
tured alive and unhurt, and was now in the hands of 
the Malik of Kurnai who rather proposed to keep him 
there. 

“ With profuse apologies to our host, we cut short 
our visit at Turangzai, told him how much we had 
enjoyed ourselves, but must return to Town first thing 
in the morning. 

“To tell you the truth, I was in a mortal funk at 
going into the Sufed Kot country, for fear I should 
run into the Singing Hadji himself, and be recognized 
as the unspeakable villain who had diddled him at 
the siege of Giltraza.” 

“Yes, by Jove,’’ smiled Ganesh. “ The Singing 
Hadji would pay quite handsomely to have you or me 
just where he wants us, wouldn’t he?” 

“Yes. So I went very unostentatiously to Kurnai, 
by roundabout tracks over the mountains, giving Sufed 
Kot Fort as wide a berth as possible. And, by Gad, I 
was glad I had gone. There was as nice a situation, 
and as neat a little job being hatched, as you could 
ever imagine. 

“ First of all, I discovered that young Vere-Vaughan 
was alive and well but was a bone of contention—a 
bone that was likely to be picked pretty clean. There 
were two parties in the lively city of Kurnai, one of 
which was for doing its plain religious duty and hand- 
ing the Infidel over to its spiritual overlord, the Singing 
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Hadji, for treatment ; and the other was for keeping 
him for ransom. 

“‘ This party wanted to run him along to the nearest 
Fort, Giltraza of course, and hand him over C.O.D. or 
part cash and three months Bill of Exchange, or in 
return for an I.0.U. for ten thousand rupees. And 
into the middle of this squabble who should stroll 
but...” 

“Comrade Bailitzin,” murmured Ganesh Hazelrigg. 

“Exactly. Whereupon I had to ride my evil pas- 
sions on the curb, and fight my almost uncontrollable 
desire to let urgent private affairs take precedence of 
high matters of state.”’ 

“Go for him, in short, and remove his stuffing,” 
murmured Hazelrigg, taking the cheroot from his lips 
and blowing a thoughtful cloud. 

“Very much so. However, I was ina pretty danger- 
ous situation myself, and as I say, behaving most 
unobtrusive and inconspicuous-like. Also, the first 
thing—the thing that I was there for—was to rescue 
young Vere-Vaughan. So, far from introducing myself 
to the Comrade and inviting him to ‘ come outside,’ I 
avoided him like the Devil. It would have been a 
different matter on my native heath of Khairastan, but 
here, Bailitzin was sitting as pretty as though he were 
still in Russia. If he should chance to recognize me, 
one word from him, and I should be for it.” 

“And he would have said the word all night,” 
observed Hazelrigg. ‘‘ How was it that you recognized 
him and he didn’t spot you? ” 

“Oh, that was an easy one. He was being the big 
Hussein Ali Shah Powindah, self-proclaimed. All open 
and above board. The accredited emissary of the 
U.S.S.R., the incalculably mighty country that could, 
at any moment, and would, at some moment unspeci- 
fied, eat up Afghanistan and India too, and would let 
the Border tribes in on the ground floor. Let them 
lead the van on the great march down to the Loot of 
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India ... No, he made no secret of who he was, at 
any rate to the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot, who intro- 
duced him in solemn durbar to a great jirgah of 
Mullahs, Maliks and Khans. 

“So at Kurnai, he moved in the fierce light that 
beats upon the bringer of rifles and rupees, whereas I 
was an insignificant hanger-on, a wandering budmash 
who was probably a fugitive from justice and therefore 
a nice man to know, and deserving of asylum.”’ 

“ Asylum’s right for you, Dick,’’ observed Hazelrigg. 
“ But we'll get you back to sanity. Before long, 
too.” 

“‘ So you see, Comrade Bailitzin filled the picture—or 
rather, was the picture. And I was only one of the 
little spots that go to make it up. 

“And talking of spots,” continued Wendover, 
“‘ Bailitzin has got a tiny one beside the iris of his 
right eye. A very minute blister, like a transparent 
pimple.” 

“Thanks. I'll put that in his dosster in case we lose 
him this time.” 

“‘ ‘We won't lose him,’’ Wendover assured Hazelrigg. 
“Why, he’s my hobby, Ganesh; my chief interest in 
life. I shall be almost sorry when he’s dead.” 

Hazelrigg laughed. 

“‘ T should be extremely grieved if anyone else caused 
his death, and I think Bailitzin would be sorry if any- 
body but himself killed me. Anyhow, he didn’t kill 
me this time, didn’t even see me, for I was one of a 
hundred, all pretty much alike.” 

“No, of course he wouldn’t be expecting to meet 
you in the Singing Hadji’s country, and would be too 
busy to see what he wasn’t looking for.” 

“Yes, and he had a great game on. A really neat 
scheme. And he was playing for high stakes. For as 
Shere Khan and I learned from one Wali Dad, leader 
of the Keep-the-prisoner-for-ransom party, Bailitzin in- 
tended, or rather was proposing, to use Vere-Vaughan 
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for his own purposes, which were neither execution by 
the Hadji, nor ransom by the British, but as a sprat 
to catch a mackerel.” 

Hazelrigg nodded. 

‘** And the mackerel was to be Fort Giltraza,’”’ he said. 

“Yes, and they’d still have the sprat inside the 
mackerel. Very neat.” 

“Well,” continued Wendover, ‘“‘ Shere Khan and I 
cultivated the expansive Wali Dad, learned all about 
everything that was going on, and put ideas into his 
head. So that when the plot for capturing Giltraza 
Fort was all nicely cut and dried, I, the outlaw Gul 
Mahommed, and Shere Khan his brother, offered to join 
the party that was going to march into the British lion’s 
den. In other words, introduce itself into Giltraza 
Fort. 

‘‘ Wali Dad mentioned this to the Committee, and 
guaranteed us as stout citizens, old friends of his. 

“What was our game, instantly enquired the great 
Chimnai the Outlaw. And if Bailitzin was the brains 
of the scheme, Chimnai the Outlaw was the brawn and 
the guts.” 

“Yes,” agreed Hazelrigg. ‘‘ Chimnai’s a man as 
well as a devil.” 

‘* And all the congregation—and as you know, they 
were the real cream of the villainy of all the Border .. .” 

“‘ The concentrated essence,” agreed Hazelrigg. 

“. . . Said, yes, what was our big idea. Whereupon 
Wali Dad told them not to ask silly questions. What 
did they think our game was, except to be in on the 
ransom money, get a new rifle, and, at least, have a 
nice day in the country, anyway. 

“And Chimnai the Outlaw and the other black- 
guards, the plausible Khoda Khan Abazai, the appal- 
ling Moussa Beg, Ibrahim the Strong, Kassim Shah, 
and the rest of them, grinningly agreed that the out- 
laws, Gul Mahommed and Shere Khan, should cer- 
tainly come along and fight, do any dirty work that 
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was going, and get not one rupee of ransom money 
or anything else. 

“ And so we joined the band. And my next effort 
was to get into personal touch with young Vere- 
Vaughan who was evidently keeping his end up splen- 
didly. But do you think I ever got a chance to say a 
word to him alone? ”’ 

“No,” laughed Hazelrigg. ‘“‘ It’s only in the story- 
books that the Secret Service Agent is selected to stand 
sentry over the door of the man with whom he wants 
to get in touch.” 

“ Quite so. I never got a chance of so much as 
winking at him. Now and again I got into his prison 
by just lounging in behind Wali Dad and Khoda Khan 
Abazai, but the whole scheme would have been ruined 
if I had uttered a sound or made a move that showed 
I was in collusion with Vere-Vaughan, or interested in 
him in any other way than that in which the rest of 
his captors were. 

“And in point of fact, it really did not matter, 
although I should have liked to give Vere-Vaughan a 
cheering word and let him know that he had got a 
friend at hand. 

‘In the same way, Shere Khan went into his cell 
once or twice with Wali Dad, who was his especial 
gaoler, but he could never get in alone. 

“It would have blown the gaff too, for either of us 
to have suggested a private colloquy with the prisoner. 
As you know, there’s no more suspicious bird on this 
earth than the Pathan; and although Wali Dad had 
fallen for us to the extent of guaranteeing us as good 
honest murderers, robbers and outlaws, we were the 
merest wandering strangers. 

‘“‘ Nevertheless we were allowed to join Wali Dad’s 
gang and attend the meetings of the plotters, and I 
thought I knew all there was to know—except any- 
thing that Bailitzin might have said to Vere-Vaughan. 
That he visited Vere-Vaughan quite alone, and for 
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quite a long while, I knew ; and I was pretty sure that 
it wasn’t for the sake of Vere-Vaughan’s beaux yeux. 

“‘ Naturally, Bailitzin had some deep game of his own. 
I’d have given almost anything to have had five 
minutes alone with Vere-Vaughan, for I was worried. 
I was playing my own game against Bailitzin, and to 
some extent, playing it blindfold. His game was to get 
Giltraza Fort by introducing inside its walls a force 
big enough to capture it if they could suddenly take 
the garrison by surprise in the middle of the night. A 
damn’ clever scheme too, and putting Vere-Vaughan to 
magnificent use. 

““ My game was to allow Bailitzin’s to go just as far 
as I wanted it to, and no further. I, of course, wanted 
to get the said party—all men with prices on their 
heads, and absolutely our most dangerous enemies— 
inside the Fort, there to be caught like rats in a trap. 
It would make a clean sweep of all our firebrands, and 
be a crippling blow for their employers. It would mean 
peace on the Border for years, not only by reason of 
the actual loss of the firebrands but from inevitable 
damage tomorale . .. It was worth the slight risk of 
losing Giltraza Fort.” 

“ Almost,”” demurred Hazelrigg.”’ 

“ But I knew that the risk was negligible. Bailitzin 
must have talked to Vere-Vaughan in such a way that 
his suspicions were not aroused, and that he had not 
the vaguest idea that he would be introducing human 
dynamite into the Fort, and with the fuse lighted too. 

“‘ You should have heard Chimnai and Co. chuckling, 
rolling with silent laughter at Vere-Vaughan’s sim- 
plicity, at the way they were taking himin. And none 
chuckled louder than Shere Khan and I. 

“Nor was my laughter wholly false when I looked 
round that circle of faces—to call them faces—and 
thought how I was going to double-cross them, high- 
jack them and make the coup of a century, and land 
the whole lot behind bars in one fell swipe. 
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“ But while they chuckled at the thought of the 
innocent pink-cheeked Vere-Vaughan making them all 
swear on the Koran that they would deliver him safely 
at Giltraza Fort, and I chuckled at the thought that 
I’d damn well see them safe inside the Fort, I still had 
an occasional qualm and uncomfortable feeling when I 
thought of Bailitzin. 

“ Of course I entertained the hope that he’d come 
along too, and I should be able to add him to the 
bag—a real prize—but meanwhile what was he saying 
to Vere-Vaughan ? 

“I wondered whether his confabulation with Vere- 
Vaughan had some reference to what the latter 
should do in the Fort during the night, or immediately 
upon entry; and whether he were convincing Vere+ 
Vaughan that he was a British Secret Service Agent. 
Something of that sort.” 

“And not a bad shot, either, my son,’”’ observed 
Hazelrigg. “I'll tell you in a minute. Go on.” 

“Well, when everything was settled, the gang waited 
for the first dark night ; and when it came, Wali Dad 
went in and fetched Vere-Vaughan. Everyone else in 
the place, except the conspirators, was asleep. Wali 
Dad took some Pathan kit into Vere-Vaughan’s cell, 
and a few minutes later brought him out. That was 
simple enough, of course, because Wali Dad was his 
gaoler and responsible for him, and could come and go 
as he liked. There were always three or four bud- 
mashes loafing about in the room and passage outside 
Vere-Vaughan’s door, and Wali Dad saw to it that on 
this night they were men of the ‘rescue’ gang. 

“Well, they led Vere-Vaughan out of the village to 
where the rest of us were waiting, and we got away 
without a sound. 

‘Of course it was necessary to do the job in this 
way, as there was quite a strong party in Kurnai who 
wanted him taken to the Singing Hadji at the Sufed Kot 
Fort, as a burntoffering and bloody sacrifice,and . . .” 
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** About what he would have been,’”’ observed Hazel- 
TIEE- 
‘‘ Well, we weren’t molested that night, made what 
pace we could in the dark, and by daylight were well 
away from Kurnai, on the other side of the hills. It 
was a bitter disappointment to me, when I made my 
way up to the front of the kafila and then let them all 
pass me again, to find that Bailitzin was not with us. 
There was one good thing about it, though; by re- 
maining at Kurnai, he could probably prevent any 
serious pursuit. What he said went, both with the 
Malik and with the Mullah of Kurnai, as the Singing 
Hadji had told them quite plainly in durbar that the 
friend of Hussein Ali Shah Powindah, as Bailitzin called 
himself, was the friend of the Singing Hadji. 

“‘ Nevertheless I would have given a lot, a real lot, 
to have had him with us. It would have given me 
a greater sense of justification in the risk I was 
taking.”’ 

“Can’t have everything, Dick.” 

“No, that’s what I tried to tell myself. But sup- 
posing that, unknown to me and Shere Khan, the gang 
had decided to start business five minutes after Vere- 
Vaughan had got them inside, and before I could get 
at the Commandant and put him wise, it might be 
touch-and-go as to what happened. At best it would 
have been awkward, with two and twenty of those fight- 
ing fiends well inside the place, and nobody knowing 
what was happening. 

“Yes, I thought more than once of the proverb 
about the cup and the lip, because even if something 
of the sort took place without the conspirators being 
successful, there would probably be a good many 
casualties on the British side and a good many escapes 
on the other side. I did not want the thing to fizzle 
out in a rough-and-tumble from which the best part— 
or the worst part—of the gang escaped, and the whole 
show a muck-up. I wanted it neat and clean, and the 
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lot of them nicely trapped, without a blow struck or 
a shot fired. 

“ And of course the probabilities were that I could 
bring it off. A certainty almost. The gang would 
arrive under the walls in the middle of the night. 
Vere-Vaughan would say his piece as he had been told, 
and in all good faith would take his rescue party, his 
friends and saviours, inside, and Shere Khan and I 
would go withthem. I, knowing every inch of Giltraza 
Fort, would go straight to the C.O.’s room, while Shere 
Khan would stand ready to cover Chimnai if he started 
anything immediately. Not that I had much fear of 
this, as it was definitely understood that the whole 
place was to be allowed to settle down to sleep again 
before Chimnai gave the word to start the slaughter. 

“Well, man proposes! And God disposed—a stone, 
on the edge of a narrow path as we crossed the Kara 
Koh Mountains. 

“It was loose, fell as I stepped on it, and I went 
with it, a most awful purler. Sudden as a thunder- 
Cla 6:0: 
“‘ And the next thing I knew was that I was lying on 
my back in a cave, with Shere Khan smacking my 
face with the wet end of his puggrt and calling im- 
partially upon me, the Devil and Allah, to do some- 
thing. And when I opened my eyes, he cursed me 
foully and ferociously for being such a clumsy fool as to 
fall down a precipice—like a mother smacking her kid 
for not getting run over. The good chap was really 
frightened. Thought I had broken my neck, and it 
was a marvel I hadn't. I found later that the earth 
was eroded from under the stone on which I had 
trodden, so that it was overhanging ; that I had fallen 
about thirty feet; had bounced off the sloping side 
of the mountain and landed all of a heap on a wide 
ledge of stone, one of those millions of flat-topped 
rocks, really, with which all those mountain-sides are 
strewn. 
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“‘ Can you imagine my state of mind when I recovered 
complete consciousness and grasped the situation? I 
had taken a ghastly thump on the head and I wasn’t 
sure my skull wasn’t fractured. My left shoulder was 
dislocated. I wasn’t at all certain that I hadn't 
broken most of the ribs of my left side; and, what 
was really worst of all, from my point of view, my 
left ankle was so badly sprained that I thought it was 
broken. 

““God knows what I didn’t think, those few first 
minutes. There was I, an absolute wreck, and there 
was the band well on its way to Giltraza Fort. To 
the capture of Giltraza Fort, in point of fact. 

“I tried to shout to Shere Khan to run like hell, 
catch up with the band, get into the Fort with them 
and warn the C.O. that what Vere-Vaughan Sahib 
thought to be his rescue-party was a band of the worst 
budmashes and outlaws on the whole Frontier, and that 
they intended to seize the Fort in the night. Then, 
whether it was the pain, or the smash on the head, or 
concussion and shock, or the horror of the thought that 
I had lent a hand in the capture of Giltraza, I don’t 
know, but I passed out again and was unconscious, off 
and on, for the rest of that day. 

“When I came round again and got things straight 
in my mind, I said to Shere Khan, who was sitting 
beside me: 

““ Have you been? ... Did you getin?... Is 
the Fort safe ?’ 

“ And Shere Khan’s only reply was to bid me keep 
quiet, keep still, and not to try to talk. 

“No need to tell me to keep still. I tried to raise 
my head, tried to get up, but it was useless. For one 
thing, as I soon discovered, I was pretty well tied up, 
as Shere Khan had set my shoulder, bound my arm to 
my side, splinted my left leg and put a cold compress 
round my head. Amazingly good work too, as he had 
nothing to work with but a few yards of cotton puggrs 
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and our long Khyber knives and their scabbards for 
splints. 

“Then I noticed that it was getting dark. Soon I 
began to collect my faculties. When what brain I 
have was functioning normally and coolly, I realized 
that it must be several hours since I fell, and that the 
raiding-party must be twenty miles away. Also that 
they would soon be bivouacing for the evening meal, 
and that Shere Khan, by a great effort, could overtake 
them to-morrow. 

“Yes, if he ran all night while they slept, he could 
come up with them, make a casual remark, to anybody 
who asked him, to the effect that he had abandoned 
me, as I couldn’t walk. And he could go on with them, 
and play my part as soon as they were all inside the 
Fort. Having warned the Commandant and waited 
till the gang were all safely in irons, he could then tell 
the C.O. that he had left a friend on the track, and 
must get back and look after him. They could hardly 
refuse to let him go, after the service he had rendered ; 
although of course they’d send someone with him to 
see that he came back as a witness at the trial of the 
raiders. If there should be any among them who 
couldn’t be convicted in a British Court of Law on his 
past sins, he could get a death sentence—or a life one in 
the Andaman Islands—for being in this little show. 

“So, when [ had got everything straight in my mind, 
I turned on Shere Khan and rent him; talked to him 
exactly as I used to do when I was his Squadron- 
Leader and he was a trooper in the ranks. Fairly 
blistered him. 

“And the angrier I got and the more ferociously I 
insulted him and cursed him, the more gently he 
soothed and humoured me, and bade me ‘ drink a drop 
of this.’ He had been in Dr. Bennell’s Hospital in 
Pannu, in his time, and knew the bed-of-sickness drill 
and book of the words. You'd have thought he had got 
a draught of bromo-chloral in one hand and a hypo- 
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dermic syringe full of morphia in the other, instead 
of a drop of dirty water in an old tin mug. 

“It was no good raving and cursing at him, so I 
again began to do my damnedest to get up, observing 
that if he were afraid to rejoin the budmashes and get 
into the Fort with them, I should have to go myself, 
if I had to hop the whole way on one foot. 

‘IT did manage to get upright this time, and found it 
was indeed a case of ‘ on one foot,’ for I could no more 
put any weight on the other leg than I could have 
done if the foot had just been hacked off with an axe. 
Nor do broken ribs and a broken skull lend them- 
selves much to the exercise of hopping. Problems of 
breathing and giddiness arise; and it wasn’t many 
seconds before I was full length on the ground again. 
Then I really gave my whole mind to moving Shere 
Khan, who is more obstinate than a dozen army-mules 
when he has made up what he calls his mind. When I 
found I could do nothing at all by flat hukm,! by appeal, 
threat and insult, I tried to make him see what it 
would mean to me if the Fort fell. I must have risen 
to heights of eloquence, though that is not exactly a 
habit of mine.” 

Hazelrigg grunted. 

“Damn it, I waxed sentimental, though I’m not 
what you'd call a really sentimental man.”’ 

Hazelrigg laughed. 

““* Did we not fight together tn that Fort, Shere Khan ?’ 
Iwept. ‘ Did we not bleed there together ? Were we not 
both shot down ? Did we not save the Fort? And now, 
are you the man who 1s going to lose 1t, see st fall—and 
fall into the hands of the Singing Hadj of Sufed Kot 
himself ? And you—you who have followed me, lived with 
me, loved me, been my blood brother all these years—you 
would now blacken my face forever? You... you. 
you foul dog: you Pathan. If you do thts thing, we part. 
I wsll never set foot again in Khatrastan. Now go.’ 

1 Order, command. 
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‘And Shere Khan ? 


“** There, there!’ he said, ‘drink a drop more of 
this.’ ”’ 


“I might as well have been talking to the rock on 
which I had fallen. If I had pulled out my automatic 
and taken my solemn oath that I would shoot him dead 
unless he went, I should have been quite welcome to do 
so. He would not leave me in what he considered 
danger, and no doubt I looked pretty bad, apart from 
the fact that I couldn’t move. I suppose he realized 
that if he went and anything happened to him and 
he couldn’t come back, I should either starve to death 
or come to some other sticky end. 

‘Well, can you imagine how I felt, Ganesh, as the 
hours went by, and that maddening lump of stupidity 
wouldn’t leave me? ” 

“Yes. Nasty position,” grunted Hazelrigg. ‘‘ One 
of the high spots of a spotty career.” 

Wendover laughed shortly. 

“ Well, I suppose I must have passed out again—or 
else there is a gap in my memory owing to concussion— 
but the next thing I knew, I was out of the cave, out 
in the open, and for the moment I thought I was riding 
acamel. For I found I was being joggled and jolted 
along in a way that made my whole body one ghastly 
agony, head opening and shutting with a bang, every 
breath a stab, and an almost unbearable pain in the 
left ankle and leg. 

“* Once again I pulled my wits together—and realized 
that Shere Khan was carrying me. Not slowly striding 
along, doubled up, with me on his back, but carrying 
me in his arms, precisely as a woman carries a child. 
And he was running. What d’you suppose I weigh ? 
Twelve stone? ” 

“‘ Thereabouts, Ishouldsay. You are tall and broad, 
but you are lean and hard. Say twelve stone seven.” 

“ Well, believe it or not, Shere Khan was running— 

L 
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like a horse with a twelve stone handicap—and, by gad, 
it was a contest between his power to carry me and my 
power to be carried. Time after time I was on the 
point of begging him to stop and lay me down, but I 
was ashamed to—though I freely confess that I wished 
to God that his strength would fail and he’d have to 
put me down. 

“‘ Uphill he strode. Onthelevelheran. And down- 
hill he bounded. 

“ It was utterly amazing, and of course, utterly hope- 
less. However seldom he rested for a chupatti 1 from his 
haversack and a drink from his water-bottle, he couldn’t 
possibly overtake the band now, nor reach Giltraza 
Fort before them. Hopeless. But there was some sort 
of comfort in feeling that I was moving, moving to- 
wards Giltraza, and moving more quickly than the band 
themselves. 

“ And on went Shere Khan. I don’t want to pretend 
that he did anything that is sheerly impossible, nor that 
he did what no other man on this earth would have 
the strength, endurance, and spirit to do; but I truly 
believe, Ganesh, that there are few men alive who could 
equal, and none who could excel, his performance. 
That I’ll swear. From time to time he put me down, 
lay with his head on his arms and breathed as though 
his lungs would burst ; and when he had recovered 
breath, he fed me with chupattis, took a bite himself, 
had a drink, puffed a bids, picked me up, and was off 
again. 

“‘T had talked to him to some purpose ! 

“We slept a little while that night, but for how long 
I don’t know, for we lay down in darkness and it was 
still dark when he picked me up again. As he laboured 
on, that day, my agony of mind grew steadily worse. 

“T couldn’t let my friend run till he died, as he 
might have done, like a horse. 

“TI couldn’t bring myself to stop him while. there 

1A hind of pancake. 
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was a ghost of a hope of a chance of catching up with 
the outlaws. 

“There always was a possibility that they would 
change their plan to the extent of halting and bivouac- 
ing, while one of them went on and reconnoitred ; or 
possibly of their camping in some convenient cave while 
two of them took news of Vere-Vaughan up to the Fort 
in broad daylight and dickered for the ransom. They 
could, of course, take a note from Vere-Vaughan, saying 
he was alive and well, and guaranteeing that it was a 
genuine offer. Ifthe outlaws had decided on anything of 
that sort, we might yet save the situation. In that case, 
we were, of course, both prepared to take our chance 
of going up to the gate and being shot down by the 
gang while we bawled ‘ Arm, arm, Auvergne, the foe!’ 
or words to that effect. There’d be plenty of time to 
put a spoke in their wheel before we were done in. 

“‘ And while I clenched my teeth to bear the pain, and 
prayed to whatever gods there be, to bear the problem 
—instead of leaving it to me—Shere Khan ran on. 

“ Talk of the men who, unencumbered, ran the thirty 
miles from Salamis to Athens! 

“Well, in a way, my prayers were answered, for, 
that afternoon Shere Khan put me down and rested 
with increasing frequency. His great strength was 
giving out, and he was coming to the end of even 
his incredible powers of endurance. 

“‘ Then, suddenly, while he was running blindly into 
the sunset, he began to stagger, tottered, swayed from 
side to side, partly stooped to put me down and partly 
fell—and that was the end of it. 

‘“D’you know, Ganesh, for a moment Giltraza Fort 
and everybody in it could have been blown to Hell for 
all I cared, if this meant that Shere Khan was dying 

Have you ever ridden your horse to death? To 
save your own life? Well, you'll remember how you 
felt, and you can multiply it by ten thousand and not 
realize how I felt. 
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‘‘ And what do you think I did, Ganesh ? ” 

‘“‘Get on,” growled Ganesh, who for the first time 
in his life was hearing his friend really talk. 

“T fell asleep. Can you believe it ? ” 

““Of course. What one does do when one is worn 
out, mind, body, and soul.”’ 

‘When I woke I turned my head, and literally 
thanked God to see that Shere Khan was alive, lying 
there beside me breathing, asleep. And since you 
know so much, Ganesh, what did I do then? ” 

“Woke him up.” 

“Yes, I did. I woke him up. 

“* Blood brother,’ said I, ‘ run on—alone.’ 

“And Shere Khan, moving stiffly, like an old man, 
prostrated himself, after smearing his face and hands 
with water, with his back to the rising sun and his 
face toward Mecca, and prayed. Then he took the 
remaining chupattis from our haversacks, divided them 
equally, and began to eat. 

“© Bat mine too,’ said I, ‘ that you may have the more 
Strength to run.’ But he wouldn’t do anything of the 
sort, and while I was explaining to him that, if he’d just 
shove me under a bush and run on, he’d be able to reach 
the Fort (if he didn’t overtake the band) and warn the 
garrison, if it were not too late. But ifit were... 

“‘ And while I was still talking he bent over me and 
once again, but with obviously painful effort, gathered 
me up into his arms.” 


“What followed was epic, Homeric. For Shere 
Khan, with frequent rests, continued all that day. 
He was barely conscious of what he was doing and 
was in a state very similar to that of ghaz:; his body 
was up-borne by his spirit, like that of the ghazs is ; 
and just as the ghazi can fight and carry bullets, long 
after he ought to be down and out and dead, so Shere 
Khan, in this ecstatic and self-hypnotized state, ran 
on, long after his lungs and muscles should have failed 
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him. He was glorified, uplifted and, I believe, heard 
nothing that I said to him. 

“And so he ran on until suddenly we crashed, and 
personally I felt as though I had fallen down the cliff 

ain. 

“‘ When he had recovered breath, Shere Khan sat up 
and looked round. Nearby was one of the thousands 
of caves with which those mountain-sides are honey- 
combed. Into this he dragged me, and as soon as his 
laboured breathing would allow, finished what he con- 
sidered his share of the water and chupattis—about a 
quarter of the total. 

“ Having eaten and drunk, he rose to his feet. 

““* Do not attempt to move, Gul Mahommed,’ he said. 
‘I will return if I live. Should I not return—you have 
your pistol.’ 

“‘ And without another word he staggered out of the 
cave. 

“* As he said, I had my pistol and I need not put up 
with the troubles and trials of this weary life for more 
than a week. The food and water would last me for 
two or three days with careful rationing, and I could 
wait two or three more, in case Shere Khan were 
‘unavoidably detained.’ 

“Well, that was another bad time, Ganesh, lying in 
that cave, with the world’s best headache, ribs that felt 
as though they were penetrating my lungs, and a leg 
that looked as though I had got elephantiasis, and felt 
as though I had got a bullet in the ankle—lying 
there and wondering exactly what had happened in 
Fort Giltraza. 

“ T could see that vile crew of human tigers, most of 
them with a murder-score that topped the hundred, 
beginning their job inside that Fort an hour or two 
before dawn, getting the sentries silently, rushing the 
guard-room before a rifle could be fired, making a 
shambles of the sleeping sepoys’ quarters. 

“They could do it all right and they would do it, 
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once they were admitted, unsuspected, under the de- 
luded Vere-Vaughan’s guarantee. And I was respon- 
sible, the fault entirely mine, with my big ideas about 
nabbing the lot of them at one go. And lying there in 
the dark, almost unable to move, I saw myself for what 
I was, a swashbuckler who had once ‘ saved ’ Giltraza 
Fort, the clever would-be Secret Service man who had 
been caught and flogged and humiliated almost to death 
by a cleverer man.” 

“What? Flogged? What do you mean?” 

“ (I’ll tell you in a minute.) I was the artful plotter 
who was going to double-cross the double-crosser, trap 
the trapper, and clear up the Border in a single move. 
Yes, I got a quite unpleasant glimpse of myself that 
night, Ganesh, and I realized that why I had taken 
this risk of letting the Fort be captured wasn’t really 
because I was so damned keen on my self-appointed job, 
so filled with a burning sense of duty and patriotism, 
but just because I hated Bailitzin so. That was the 
hitherto unconscious motive of why I took that line, 
and now I was conscious of it, and a mean poor thing 
I felt. It wasn’t so much that I was for England as 
that I was against Bailitzin. I had really gone on with 
it until it was too late to change my plan, because I 
hoped and believed that Bailitzin would go with the 
outlaws (as Hussein Ali Shah Powindah, of course) and 
get into the Fort himself. And then I should have had 
him. Had him just where I wanted him. That was 
the height and the depth and the real measure of my 
taking the chance of using the safety of Giltraza Fort 
as a pawn in my game.” 

“ Bosh!” growled Hazelrigg. ‘“‘ You did exactly 
what I or any other agent in similar circumstances 
would have done. Made a bid to catch the whole gang 
of them.” 

“ Well, anyway, there I was, properly on the rack, 
physically and mentally. And sometime or other, long 
after I had begun to dream dreams and see visions and 
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point my pistol at things that weren’t there, Shere Khan, 
or the skeleton of Shere Khan, came back, and I think 
that the sight of him and what he said, saved my life. 

““* It’s all right,’ he said, as he sank down beside me. 
‘ Nothing has happened, not a shot fired. Not a sound. 
The flag’s flying, the sentries are at their posts and the 
gates open and shut to let men come and go. A scouting- 
party under a British Officer marched out this morning 
and disappeared into the hills. And later, a Company 
came forth, picketed the hills, and then did attack drill, 
followed by retreating under fire, and rear-guard drill 
back to the Fort. 

“* Then I watted about, trying to get khabbar and at 
length had speech with a camel-sowar who rode from the 
Fort. Him I approached with empty hands raised above 
my head, and gave him money for news. Huzoor, they 
were captured! Theyareinchains! The Colonel Sahib 
was much too hushyar! to be fooled by that banao. Or 
else Vere-Vaughan Sahib, knowing all the time and hold- 
ing his peace until they were inside the Fort, privately 
told the Colonel all things and delivered those evil men 
into his hands.’ 

“Ganesh, I could have got up and danced for joy, 
only I couldn’t move. Then came re-action and I 
passed out again. I suppose I really had sustained 
concussion of the brain, falling down that precipice.” 

“H’m,” mused Ganesh Hazelrigg. ‘“‘One would 
have thought you'd have been safe enough, in falling 
on your head, Dick.” 

‘Well, you’re wrong—for the first time in your life, 
doubtless. I had not only fallen on my head but on 
my ribs and my left ankle. Well, the Lord alone knows 
how long I lay in that cave, with Shere Khan feeding 
me as the ravens fed Elijah.” 

Richard Wendover yawned like a man weary almost 
to death. 

“And now I have come down to have a talk with 

1 Clever. 
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you about the projected Khairastan Road, about 
Bailitzin, and to hear what really happened at Giltraza 
Fort.” 

“You didn’t come because you yearned to see me 
then, Dick ?’ 

“No,” grinned Wendover. ‘‘ Knowing what a 
nuisance you can be with your ‘Won't you come 
home, Bill Bailey.’ ” 

“Ah! You've come to have a talk about the Road, 
about our Comrade, and about Giltraza. Yes, and 
you've come for a bigger purpose than that, my son, 
although you don’t know it. You've come to save a 
man from what happened to you. You are going to 
prevent a youngster from crashing utterly, and bring- 
ing one or two others down with him, including his 
father, who happens to be a distinguished General.” 

“What, Vere-Vaughan ? ” 

“Yes, Vere-Vaughan. You are coming Home, Bill 
Bailey, and you're going to bring Vere-Vaughan home 
—or keep him there. However, one thing at a time 
and first things first, especially as they lead naturally 
up to the last, the important matter. Well, about the 
Road. That’s decided on; the money appropriated 
and Superintending Engineers and such, appointed. 
And it is going to run through Khairastan, below 
Khairabad, and by Hunzana to Hunzana Fort, and 
thence to Giltraza, even if the Khan and every man 
in Khairastan and the Faquir of Ipi object. Yes, 
Giltraza. And now—do you believe in God, Dick ? ”’ 

“Mind your own business, Ganesh. Why?” 

“ Oh, nothing, except that young Vere-Vaughan safe- 
conducted his ‘ rescue ’ party into Giltraza Fort where 
everybody but a sentry or two was asleep, and, but for 
the mercy and grace of God, there would by now have 
been no Giltraza for the Road to go to. But He had 
seen to it that one Usman Shah, Colonel Garstan’s 
orderly, ex-Border-thief, raider and outlaw, should be 
in Giltraza Fort.” 
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“Naturally he should, since his Sahib was there,” 
interrupted Wendover. 

“|. . and that Usman Shah should be up and about 
and awake, very much awake, and by the light of the 
guard lantern, should have seen, not only a British 
Officer in Pathan kit talking English and introducing 
his friends, but should have recognized, in the British 
Officer’s friends, dear old friends of his own ; old pals 
along with whom he had made many a raid, cut many 
a throat, set fire to many a thatch, trotted home in the 
smal] hours with many a sack of loot. Yes, none other 
than his old cullies, Chimnai the Outlaw, Ibrahim the 
Strong, one-eyed Kassim Shah and a score more. 

“Well, well! Here's doings!” thought Usman 
Shah. ‘‘ And, there being no such good husband as 
a reformed rake, and no such honest game-keeper 
as a reformed poacher, off he marched in a prompt 
and soldierly manner and blew the gafi—to Colonel 
Garstan. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, what do you think Vere-Vaughan had 
done in the cosy comfort of Colonel Garstan’s boudoir ? 
Produced a note, a passport, a latsser passer, letter of 
introduction in fact, from—whom do you think? 
None other than Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg, G.5 
H.8 of the Indian Army, Military Intelligence Depart- 
ment, not wholly unknown to fame.” 

‘A letter from you in your handwriting and with 
your signature ? ’’ asked Wendover in amazement. 

“No. That’s the cunning part of it. A letter from 
me in Russian, which eliminates the hand-writing diffi- 
culty ; and with my personal initials and Secret Service 
number.”’ 

“Huh! Bailitzin, of course ! ” 

“ Pretty cute, eh! Written in Russian, not only so 
that there should be no give-away if Garstan happened 
to know my ordinary handwriting, as he very well 
might, but written in Russian, so that poor young 
Vere-Vaughan would have no idea of the contents.”’ 
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“ And what did the letter say?” 

‘Why, ‘ Arrest bearer immediately, as a renegade and 
traitor’ and more to that effect. And the third devilish 
clever point about the whole scheme was that it caused 
Garstan naturally to jump to the conclusion that the 
escort who had set out from Kurnai with Vere-Vaughan, 
were Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg’s men, detailed to 
get the traitor safely into British hands, that he might 
suffer British justice.”’ 

“By Jove!’’ murmured Wendover. ‘ That’s what 
he was doing when he visited Vere-Vaughan in prison. 
Impersonating you, and giving him a chit which Vere- 
Vaughan thought was to make everything all right. 
My God! I'll deal with Comrade Bailitzin when . . .” 

““When you’ve dealt with poor young Vere-Vaughan’s 
business, Dick. That comes first, you know. You, 
and you alone, can make it absolutely crystal clear to a 
Court Martial and to the dirtiest back-biter in India or 
anywhere else, that the boy was absolutely innocent of 
any intention of saving himself at that price, as well 
as absolutely ignorant of what was going on.” 

“And of course Garstan was completely taken in 
too,’’ said Wendover. 

“ Absolutely. It is very easy to be wise after the 
event, and say that he shouldn’t have been taken in, 
but wouldn’t you or I have been deceived, in like cir- 
cumstances ? We might have acted in a different 
manner from that in which Colonel Garstan did, subse- 
quently, but I think we should have accepted a letter 
brought to us by Vere-Vaughan and guaranteed as 
genuine by Vere-Vaughan. You see, the poor chap 
assured Garstan, with all his powers of persuasion and 
with all the truth that was in him, that Major Hazel- 
rigg himself had written that note, in his presence, 
handed it to him, and said that he must get it safely 
to Colonel Garstan at Giltraza Fort, And who else— 
as Garstan would argue—speaking perfect English and 
introducing himself as Major Hazelrigg, could have got 
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into touch with Vere-Vaughan in Kurnai, right in the 
heart of the Singing Hadji’s country ? 

“No,” continued Hazelrigg. ‘‘ Since Vere-Vaughan 
himself insisted that the letter was genuine, well, it 
must be genuine, and Garstan had no option but to 
act upon it, and put Vere-Vaughan under arrest.”’ 

“ And but for this Usman Shah, the thing was done, 
eh?” observed Wendover. ‘“ Thanks to my damned 
stupidity.”’ 

“Yes. Well, the best-laid schemes of mice and 
Bailitzins gang oft agley. And it was Usman Shah 
who was the ‘ agleying’ instrument—instead of you, 
this time.”’ 

Hazelrigg glanced at his friend’s sombre face. 

“Cheer up, Dick,” he said. ‘‘ You can’t expect to 
have a monopoly of the fort-saving industry, you know. 
But if Usman Shah was chosen as the instrument for 
that job, you were chosen for another one; and that 
was why you were moved to get up from Turangzai 
and go to Kurnai. It was that you might be able to 
testify for young Vere-Vaughan and, as I say, to save 
him from suffering what you’ve suffered. There’s no 
one else can do it, and surely there’s no one else who 
could be more anxious to doit? There’s no one better 
qualified than you to know what such a thing as a 
false accusation and wrongful sentence means to a man. 
And another thing, Dick, he’s younger than you were, 
and he’s not of as tough a fibre. You'll stay and tell 
the Court of Enquiry all you’ve told me, won't you ? 
Every one of those outlaw blackguards will swear that 
Vere-Vaughan was in the know. They'll have been 
primed by Bailitzin to say that, and they'll do it—if 
only for the fun of the thing. You'll not only have 
saved the youngster and his family, you'll have saved 
the Army in India from a scandal and disgrace as bad 
as the Dreyfus case.” 

Wendover eyed his friend thoughtfully for a moment. 
Yes,” he said. ‘Of course I’ll stay.” 
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“Of course you must, since nobody else can give 
your evidence. Court won’t let me tell them that you 
told me this; won’t listen to hearsay evidence. It'll 
have to come direct from you, on oath... I must 
let Vere-Vaughan and the General and Charmian know 
at once. You don’t look a Lump of Joy, Dick, but by 
Jove, you are a joy-bringer on this occasion! Thank 
God you came down out of the Sufed Kot country or 
wherever you were, in time.” 

“ That’s settled, then, Dick. You'll testify,” he 
added, holding out his hand. 

“T will,” replied Wendover quietly, giving his friend’s 
hand a brief shake. 

Hazelrigg sank back against his cushion with a deep 
sigh of relief. Now he had got him. 


He took another cheroot and struck a match. 


“When will you come and see the General ? ” asked 
Hazelrigg, as he threw away the match and blew a 
long cloud of smoke. 

“General ? I don’t want to see any Generals.”’ 

“No, and I don’t suppose any Generals want to see 
you. Don’t suppose anybody wants to see you. Bui 
you don’t think I’m going to produce, as the prize 
witness for the defence, a dirty-nosed Pathan, lousy 
and smelly, who looks as truculent a budmash as 
Chimnai the Outlaw himself, or any one of his gang, do 
you ? Good Lord, man, I can hire them at fourpence a 
day to say any mortal thing I tell them to say! Do 
you know who’s going into the witness-box to end the 
whole case with a few words? Why, Captain Richard 
Wendover of Napser’s Horse, the man who, once upon 
a time, got into Giltraza Fort, galvanized the defence, 
and saved it ; the man whose name is familiar through- 
out the British Empire, Europe and America. You 
are coming with me to see the General. I’m going to 
introduce you and guarantee you to be whom you are 
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—and he’s going to re-instate you, as he has power to 
do, pending confirmation by the Commander-in-Chief. 
You'll be gazetted back to your old rank with a brevet 
and a decoration, and as Brevet-Colonel Richard Wen- 
dover, D.S.O., you'll give evidence that, of your own 
personal knowledge, Flying-Officer John Vere-Vaughan 
was approached, deluded, and deceived, by a Euro- 
pean impersonating a Secret Service officer, Major 
Bartholomew Hazelrigg. You'll testify that, to your 
own personal knowledge, the outlaw band who accom- 
panied him to Giltraza Fort did, at the instigation of 
this same European, pretend to be villagers of Kurnai 
who were anxious to share the ransom money, if any, 
paid by the Sirkar for the rescue and return of their 
prisoner. You will then tell the Court precisely what 
you intended to do, and exactly what happened, the 
result of which was the successful entry of the outlaws 
into Giltraza Fort.’ 

‘But look here, Ganesh .. .” 

“Now, that’s quite enough, my son,’ interrupted 
Hazelrigg, sitting bolt upright. “ You leave this to me. 

** You’ll then inform the court,” he continued, “ that 
the European who, disguised as a Pathan, impersonated 
Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg, was a Russian—hence 
the note written in Russian and signed with my initials. 
You can then testify that he is an old friend of yours; 
that you knew him when he was Military Attaché in 
London; that you met him again at Tashkent when 
you were actually working there as a munshi; and 
that now he is a Russian agent working in Sufed Kot. 

“ T shall go and see the General this very night, and 
take a load off him that will make him ten years 
younger,” he added. 

“Yes, but look here. You listen to me,” expostu- 
lated Wendover. ‘‘ I said I’d give evidence that would 
clear Vere-Vaughan absolutely. I said nothing about 
making a public show of myself, and getting re-instated 
and all that. And what’s more, there is to be no 
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mention whatsoever of Breckinge. I'll not agree to 
your using what you know about him. I’ve said I'll 
stay and clear Vere-Vaughan, and I will, but .. .” 

‘“‘ And I said that you are no earthly good to me or to 
Vere-Vaughan in your present réle and guise. Look 
at yourself. Who’s going to listen to you? The Court 
would look at me, not at you—and grin: 

““* Hullo! What's this? One of old Ganesh’s bud- 
mashes saying his piece. Duisgraceful attempt to interfere 
with the course of Justice. What's the old devil’s game 
an trying to get Vere-Vaughan off? Why, of course, 
he’s after Charman Vere-Vaughan himself.’ 

“No,” he continued, ‘‘ you are going to do this, as 
in common decency you must, and you are going to do 
it properly, as in ordinary common tactics you must. 
You are going to give your evidence as a British Officer.” 

Hazelrigg lay back again. 

Yes, thought he to himself, and I’m going to do a 
bit of testifying, too. This ‘Spare poor Breckinge’s 
memory ’ nonsense has gone on long enough. I’m 
going to tell all I know... Let the dead bury the 
dead... No, I don’t mean that. Still less do I 
mean de moriuis nil nist bonum... No. I mean 
mort main. The dead hand of Alexander Breckinge on 
Dick Wendover’s throat. Well, there’s no hand on 
mine; and the whole story is coming out now. God 
moves in a mysterious way. If Dick hadn’t pushed off 
into the blue after the relief of Giltraza ; if he hadn’t 
been caught and flogged as he was, by this man Bailit- 
zin; if he hadn’t been on his track as a wander- 
ing Pathan budmash, he wouldn’t now have been able 
to save Vere-Vaughan and his family from disgrace. 
And, on the whole, I think this brings him back in 
an even bigger blaze of glory than that in which he 
would have returned with the Giltraza Relief Force. 
. . . Now then, the quicker things move the better. 
The General will be back in Peshawar to-night.’’ 

He rose to his feet. 
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“Look, Dick. You'll give me your word not to 
leave this house till I come back, won’t you?” 

“Suppose you never do come back? ” 

Hazelrigg laughed. 

“You get more and more Pathan every day, you 
know. You won't leave to-night, anyhow, will you ? ”’ 

“No, I won't.” 

“ Shout for Rissaldar-Major Moussafa Shah if you 
want anything whatever. He’ll get a room ready for 
you and lay out some khaki. You'll find a tunic and 
slacks that’ll more or less fit you. And the trimmings.” 

“ Hurrying things a bit, aren’t you, Ganesh ? ” 

“No,no... By the way, what was that you said 
just now about being flogged ? ” 

And Richard Wendover told that story fully. 

“And I tell you, Ganesh,” he concluded, “ I shan’t 
feel clean, whole; I shan’t feel my back’s healed; I 
shan’t feel I’m a man until I have put that little 
matter straight between me and Comrade Bailitzin.”’ 

“No... No... Ian understand that, Dick. 
Well, you leave it to me, and I'll bet you a small sum 
that you will see him in Peshawar before long ; see him 
in the prisoner’s dock; and what’s more, on the 
scaffold in Peshawar Gaol. ... You shall see him 
hanged.” 

“T should hate to.” 

‘“ Didn’t know you were squeamish, Dick.” 

“No, I don’t think I am exactly what you'd call— 
squeamish. Nevertheless I should hate to see Comrade 
Bailitzin hanged. 

“T don’t say I wouldn’t like to hang him myself,” 
he added. “In fact, there are very few things that 
would give me greater pleasure.”’ 

“Well, funnier things than that have happened. 
You've got whisky and soda and cheroots by you.” 


VIII 


HARMIAN VERE-VAUGHAN sat on the arm 

of her father’s chair and stared, unseeing, as 

he did, into the glowing log fire. Thus had they sat 
since their silent dinner. 

What more was there to say? 

Nothing. However, there is always vain repetition 
of what is hope-inspiring, comfort-giving. 

“ They won't believe it, Daddy,” said Charmian at 
length. ‘“‘ They can’t. Is it likely that Jack would 
do a thing like that? Your son?” 

“ Courts of Law, Military or Civil, don’t go by what 
is likely, my dear,’ was the curt reply. ‘“‘ They go 
by facts.” 

‘But surely they go by probabilities.” 

“ They go by evidence, and evidence is against him. 
Major Hazelrigg didn’t give him that note, and when 
he is asked who in God’s name did give it to him, he 
can only say, in effect, ‘ Some man gave tt me.’ How 
does that sound ? ” 

“Well, when Jack says some man gave it him, we 
know that some man did give it to him.” 

“Yes, but they don’t. If 1 were on a Court-Martial, 
and the prisoner had some amazing document or 
what-not, for which he had to account, and all he 
could say was ‘Some man gave tt to me,’ I know 
what I should think. Why, it’s what the pickpocket 
says, to account for the possession of the gold 
watch. ‘Someone gave tt to me.’ And of course he 
cannot say who gave him the gold watch. Nor can 
Jack say who gave him the Russian note, except 
that it was ‘some man.’ Without doubting Jack’s 
word for one second, one has to put oneself in the 
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place of the Court-Martial, and admit ‘that it sounds 
thin 


“But Daddy, look here. When that note ordering 
his arrest is produced, and Major Hazelrigg testifies 
that it is a forgery, and that he never wrote it, isn’t 
that all in Jack’s favour? Obviously it is bogus, 
and was written by an enemy, and is all part of the 
plot to get those outlaws into Giltraza.”’ 

“Might have been written by a friend—of the 
British, I mean—who was on Intelligence work there, 
and thought Jack was playing for safety too cleverly. 
I haven’t seen the document, of course. Such a 
person might have been a subordinate agent whose 
name carried no weight. Might have been a babu 
like Hurri Chandra Gosh. He might have written it, 
and realized it would carry weight and achieve its 
purpose if it had Major Hazelrigg’s initials and official 
number. Besides, my dear, Jack was inside the Fort 
with the outlaw band, before he produced it.” 

“‘ Well then, they can’t say he used it to get them 
in, can they?” 

“No, and that does him no good. He got them in 
by personally guaranteeing them.” 

Silence again. 

Charmian sighed deeply. 


‘““That girl arrives to-morrow, Daddy,” she said 
suddenly. 

“Oh Lord!” groaned the General. ‘‘ Wasn't time 
to put her off, I suppose ? ” 

“No. Couldn’t very well do that after she had 
started. And one couldn't possibly stop her at Bombay, 
not knowing whether she had anywhere else to go.” 

‘“‘ No, of course not,”’ agreed General Vere-Vaughan. 
“Damn nuisance though.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. She may be all to the good. 
Start an affair with you, Archibald, and keep you 
young and fresh.” 
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Glancing up at her father’s face, she realized that 
there was need of some such rejuvenating process. 
He’d be an old man in a few months, unless something 
happened, instead of the young-for-fifty pal that he 
had been until this blow had fallen. 


§2 


Sybil Ffoulkes rose to her feet as the train slowed 
down, and tried to shake some of the dust of North- 
West India from her white dress. 

In a few minutes the train would be in the station 
and she would have reached the end of her long 
journey, of which the rail-road from Bombay to 
Peshawar seemed longer in retrospect than the sea 
journey from Marseilles. 


Ina few minutes she would see the place that Dickie 
knew well, tread the streets that he—perhaps recently 
—had trodden. 

Why, he might be in Peshawar itself at that very 
moment. 

And what was she going to do now that she had 
reached Peshawar? Strain every nerve, use every 
wile, to get in touch with him, to see him and to get 
him to come back, back to India, back to the Army, 
back to her. For she was quite certain that to what- 
ever else he came back, he must come back to her 
whom, in his queer way, his strange inarticulate 
grudging way, he had always loved. Of that she was 
absolutely certain. 

Of course he did not love her in the way that she loved 
him, with all her heart and soul and mind and strength ; 
but he loved her after his own fashion, and that would 
have to be good enough. It would be good enough. 


The train drew to a standstill and a spick-and- 
span young officer, followed by an orderly, approached 
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the first-class carriages and seeing a girl standing by 
an open door, saluted. 

“Miss Ffoulkes ? ” 

6é Y e s,”” 

“Oh, good morning. The General, Sir Archibald 
Vere-Vaughan, sent me to meet you. Place you 
under military escort, you know. And Miss Vere- 
Vaughan is awaiting you at Flagstaff House, and asked 
me to say how sorry she is that it was quite impossible 
for her to come to the station.” 

And he murmured something about an invasion 
of Great Ones for luncheon. 

And ere Sybil could reply, he bade the orderly see 
that the Miss Sahib’s saman! was loaded on to the 
mule-cart ek dum® or quicker. 

Taking her dressing-case, he led the way through 
the noisy throng to where, outside the station, a big 
car, driven by a soldier-chauffeur, awaited them. 

Sybil glanced about her. Richard Wendover had 
come to this railway station many times. He must 
know it nearly as well as he did the little station at 
Home. 

Dare she ask this young aide-de-camp whether he 
knew him? No. And she must cease behaving and 
thinking like a fool. 

On second thoughts, was there any real objection 
to her thinking like a fool, seeing that it was the only 
comfort and pleasure that she had in life. 


Nothing could have been warmer than her welcome. 
Both the General and Charmian were kindness itself, ex- 
pressed the greatest pleasure at having her, and the hope 
that it would be for just as long as she cared to stay. 

As Sybil thanked them, she wondered what they 
would say if she had spoken up truthfully and said: 

“ That’ll be just as long as it takes me to find Dickie, 
and to decoy him here.” 

1 Luggage. 2 At once. 
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But in spite of their warm and kindly welcome 
and obvious wish to make her feel at home, she was 
conscious of an ‘atmosphere.’ And to atmosphere 
she was extremely sensitive. 

What was it? The fear that hangs over Peshawar 
as part of its very life, the sense of living on the edge 
of a volcano? 

Probably not, in the General’s own house. On the 
other hand, who better than he would know the 
danger and feel the strain ? 

Or was it something domestic, this sense of con+ 
straint, tension, this feeling as of iron self-repression, 
of vital words unuttered ? 

Sybil decided that it was the absent-mindedness 
of minds that were pre-occupied by trouble. 


§3 


Yes, the General and his daughter had got some- 
thing on their minds. Well, so had she, and they 
could all be absent-minded together. 

Thus Sybil Ffoulkes, as she sat in the drawing-room 
after dinner that night, and studied her host and 
hostess as they moved about among their guests. 
As these were all senior officers and two or three 
wives, she felt that there might be among them some- 
body who had known Richard Wendover. For she 
saw Life in terms of Richard Wendover ; Time itself, 
as the time since she had seen him, and the time that 
was to pass before she should see him again; Space 
as the distance that separated her from him ; and she 
divided People into those who had, or might have, 
seen and known him, and people who could not have 
done so. 

And as she sat fighting against the long sickness of 
hope deferred, but never pitying herself, a man who 
had been at the far end of the dinner-table approached 
her, took her empty coffee-cup, and said, 
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“We haven’t met before, I think, but we have 
corresponded, Miss Ffoulkes. Major Hazelrigg.” 

“Oh!” gasped Sybil. ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad. Thank 
you very very much indeed for your kindness in 
writing. I was so hoping to have this opportunity 
of trying to tell you how grateful Iam. But I didn’t 
think it would come on my first evening in Peshawar. 
Do you know where he is now? ” 

Ganesh Hazelrigg patted the clenched hand that 
lay on the sofa beside him and forbore to ask who 
‘he’ might be. 

“TI do,” he said. 

““Oh, where? Very very far away? Is it a place 
that I could get to? ... Oh, where is he?” 

““He’s in Peshawar, my dear,” said Hazelrigg, 
nodding his head in ponderous re-assurance. 

It being part of his arduous, dangerous, and thrill- 
ingly interesting profession to study faces and read 
the minds to which they were indexes, Hazelrigg de- 
cided that this particular face, dead white, its large 
and brilliant eyes now burning with a fierce flame, 
was the index of a one-way mind of tremendous 
determination and inflexible will-power, of a mind 
simple, sincere and direct ; honest, unswerving and 
faithful unto death. Here was a person worth meet- 
ing, a person to interest such a man as himself, and 
a woman to move the immovable Richard Wendover. 

Hazelrigg’s eyes lit up as he watched the girl. 

Why, this was a gift from Heaven, a god-send. 
Surely Wendover must be ripe and ready for such a 
venture and for such a woman, after these years of 
lonely self-repression, these years which he must have 
spent in eating out his heart, almost utterly alone, 
more alone really than any sadhu sitting in his Hima- 
layan eyrie. For there is no loneliness like that of 
being alone in a crowd of strangers, especially alien 
strangers, men of antithetic outlook upon life, religion, 
home, marriage, women, law and everything else. 
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No, Ganesh Hazelrigg knew something of that lone- 
liness, and wondered how a man could stand it without 
respite, without relief; and with the intention of 
suffering it as long as he should live. 

Yes, this was a God-sent chance and hope, for 
though honours, praise, reward, re-instatement, re- 
compense would not bring him back to his own again, 
this woman might—in the likely event of his relapsing 
after he had saved young Vere-Vaughan. 

She should have the chance, anyway. 

And straightway the subtle and intriguing mind 
of Bartholomew Hazelrigg began to work with thoughts 
of the best uses for this tool delivered to his hand. 
So far as he could remember, Wendover had never 
mentioned Sybil Ffoulkes to him, but then, Richard 
Wendover was very good at not-mentioning. 

In the happy days before red ruin overtook him, 
he had been, to say the least of it, uncommunicative, 
reticent, and somewhat taciturn. And since then, 
this trait had increased tenfold. When he was with 
him on the road, in the Singing Hadji’s camp outside 
Giltraza, and elsewhere, speech had seemed to be not 
only difficult but distasteful; and, until his outburst 
of the previous night, it had really seemed that he 
was losing the faculty of talking in his own tongue. 

Now then, if his sense of duty forced him out into 
the open, forced him to accept acknowledgment of 
identity ; forced him to the acceptance of publicity 
and praise, might not this girl be able to make that 
condition permanent ? 

The Return of Richard Wendover. 


Ganesh Hazelrigg, in spite of his training, his way 
of life, and all that he had seen and done, remained 
at heart a Romantic. How delightful when Romance 
went hand-in-hand with business, his business of 
plotting, spying, intriguing, and serving his country 
in secret and devious ways. Yes, most certainly this 
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Sybil Ffoulkes should meet Richard Wendover, and 
have the best possible opportunity of bringing that 
stubborn, quixotic, and pride-ridden fool to his senses. 


“‘ Here! In Peshawar ? ’’ whispered the girl. ‘ Oh/ 
... Could I see him...I must see him... 
Could you take me to him? ” 

“T can. I will. Just exactly how and when, I 
must think. But you shall see him.” 

The girl’s hand tightened on his wrist with a grip 
of iron. Gad, how strong she was! Muscles and 
will both of steel. The right sort of mate for Richard 
Wendover. 

Yes, it looked as though one of Ganesh Hazelrigg’s 
jobs was going to succeed. Gloriously and soon. This 
was answer to prayer; the wish that is a prayer. 

Yes, he had got him where he wanted him now, 
and the girl would keep him there. 


“Oh, Major Hazelrigg—soon? I can’t believe it. 
I. . .”’ whispered the girl, and seemed unable to say 
more. 

This would want a little arranging—going down 
into the Bazaar in uniform or in mufti with a European 
woman. The house was too carefully watched. And 
even the sinister and forbidding Rissaldar-Major 
Moussafa Shah would be questioned by his neighbours 
if a Miss Sahib were seen going into his silent and 
secret house. 

No, he had better go in Pathan kit, and she had 
better wear a bourka over her European dress. That 
would merely cause the keen-eyed watchers to grin 
and speak evil of the chaste Rissaldar. 

And on the way up to the roof she could take off 
the bourka and come upon Wendover as what she 
was, a beautiful English girl. That would knock him 
off his perch; whereas the appearance of a bourka- 

1 Garment covering a woman completely from head to foot. 
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covered native woman would not interest him in the 
least. What he would register, to that vision, would 
be annoyance. 

From what he had seen while, in the rédle of Inaya- 
tullah Hussein the Afghan horse-dealer, he had been 
a guest in the house of Shere Khan in Khairabad, 
Richard Wendover had had no use for, and no dealings 
with, native women. It had interested him to note 
that Wendover had not married a Pathan girl, and 
that he led a completely celibate life. Shere Khan 
had rallied him on the subject in the presence of 
the said Inayatullah Hussein. 

Yes, it would be bad staff-work, bad stage-manage- 
ment, to take this girl to Rissaldar-Major Moussafa 
Shah’s house in native dress, and lose the element of 
surprise ; of shock, in fact. By the time it had been 
explained that the bundle was Sybil Ffoulkes, an 
Englishwoman and not a native, the whole thing 
would be spoilt. It was the sudden jolt that was 
wanted. 

“Tl take you to see him to-morrow,” he said. 

And strong as was her grip upon his wrist, it tight- 
ened perceptibly. | 

“To-morrow,” she breathed. 

“Yes. You—er—dress as you like, and I’ll bring 
a bourka, and if you don’t mind being escorted by 
a native, I shall be in the dress of a Pathan. Nice 
respectable Pathan, you know. A sort of Nawab. 
I had better mention it to the General—I shall be 
having a talk with him to-night—and perhaps you 
had better tell Charmian all about it. I think you'll 
find her more than sympathetic. She has met Dick 
Wendover, you know, and admires him tremendously. 
Yes, we'll go to-morrow.” 

“How can I thank you? I can only...” 

“No, no. Quite the other way about. I shall 
have cause—I hope—to thank you. I want to see 
my friend Richard Wendover back in his proper 
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place. We all do. Dreadful waste of a life. A 
magnificent man like that. Not but what he’s most 
devilish useful where he is, but still . . .” 

“T’d do anything. Anything,” whispered the girl. 

“Would you? Would you walk from here to 
Khairabad on foot, sleeping on the ground and eating 
what you carried ? ” 

“Of course I would. I’d walk from here to Khaira~ 
bad to see Dick for five minutes.” 

“In danger of capture by bandits ? ” 

“In danger of anything.” 

Hazelrigg laughed and patted the hand which had 
relinquished its hold upon his wrist. 

“That’s the spirit. We'll get him back.” 


§ 4 


That night, after the departure of the other guests, 
the General took Hazelrigg to his sanctum that he 
might hear fuller particulars of the good news, a brief 
outline of which Hazelrigg had whispered to him on 
arrival. 

“Well, there it is, Sir,’ he concluded. ‘“ For the 
second time in his amazing life, Wendover plays 
deus ex machina. He is here in Peshawar, and he is, 
of course, ready to do his duty in the matter of re- 
moving any suggestion of suspicion as to your son’s 
motives and conduct. Working at his self-appointed 
task as Secret Service agent and Intelligence spy, 
he went to the place where your son was held captive, 
with the view to negotiating ransom; and there he 
saw the chance of not only getting him safe into 
Giltraza, but getting nearly all the leaders and fo- 
menters of Border trouble as well. 

‘And in his own proper person as Captain Richard 
Wendover, of not only unblemished but brilliant 
record, he will testify that your son was the victim 
of an extremely accomplished and astute Russian 
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agent who impersonated me, and hatched the plot 
of giving your son, for his supposed escort, the men 
who were to seize the Fort. 

‘“‘ Wendover was present at the interviews between 
some of these men and your son; was filled with 
admiration at the way the boy dealt with them, 
getting them to swear on the Koran that they would 
loyally carry out their undertaking to him; and at 
the way in which he had flatly refused to show them 
how to work the machine-gun they had taken from 
his aeroplane. 

“In fact, he can do more than exculpate and ex- 
onerate him, he can show him worthy of the highest 
praise. Thanks to Richard Wendover, your son will 
get a decoration rather than a Court-Martial sentence, 
or any sort of stigma.” 

“Thank you, Hazelrigg,”” said the General. “I 
can’t say more than that, but I mean it.” 

And Hazelrigg knew that from General Sir Archibald 
Vere-Vaughan, this was as good as a speech of perfervid 
gratitude. 

“I remember the matter of Wendover’s court- 
martial, of course,’ the General added, after a pause. 

“And you get the point, Sir? ”’ smiled Hazelrigg, 
“that, for his evidence to carry full weight, + must 
come from Captain Richard Wendover of Napier’s 
Horse. Better still, from Major and Brevet-Colonel 
Richard Wendover, D.S.O. That’ll be a very different 
thing from evidence given by a renegade white man 
who has ‘ gone native.’ He must get now what he 
would have got—if he hadn’t been such a fool as to 
run away—after the Giltraza show.”’ 

“Of course. Exactly. Naturally,’’ mused the Gen- 
eral. ‘‘ He must be re-instated; and, as you say, 
promoted and decorated ; and he must appear at the 
court-martial in the uniform of his Regiment... 
Why did he disappear after the Giltraza show ? ” 

“Oh, I think one can understand it, Sir. He had 
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taken a terrible knock and he was pretty bitter—as 
you or I would have been—since he was absolutely 
innocent. Think what a man, wrongfully hanged for 
murder, must feel as he stands on the scaffold with a 
rope round his neck. It must have been like that for 
him when he was cashiered. And another thing, he’s 
a naturally shy man. I mean, he’s the last person in 
the world to enjoy réclame and publicity and the 
lime-light. And I really believe he does enjoy the 
Pathan life; the absolute freedom and the untram- 
melled unconventionalism. I do myself, when I am 
on a job in disguise, up there.” 

“Yes, but you don’t ‘go Pathan,’ so to speak. 
You act Pathan, and you come back to Civilization. 
You can throw it all off, and there you are, in the 
Clubs and Messes, and the bungalows of Society.” 

“And get that variety which is the spice of life ? 
Quite so, Sir. And I am perfectly certain that at 
times, Just occasionally, Wendover must still get an 
unbearable nostalgia, must feel suicidal, especially 
when he thinks not only of what he left, but of the 
reputation he left behind him. Broke, cashiered, 
disgraced ... Yes, and that brings me to some- 
thing I particularly wanted to say to you, Sir, in the 
very strictest confidence.” 

«sé Y es ? a) 

‘In the very strictest confidence, might I repeat 
that, Sir? Rub it in, so to speak. 

“My dear Hazelrigg, you don't suppose that if 
once I gave you my word, I should . 

“No, Sir. Of course not. Please don’t misunder- 
stand me. I only said what I did, in order to make 
it very plain and clear that what I am going to say 
ts in the very strictest confidence. I mean, absolutely 
between you and me, and not to go outside this room 
unless and until Wendover makes it public—which 
he never will do. 

“TI understand,” said the General. 
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“‘ Well, like everybody else, I supposed Wendover 
to be dead, killed by a lion in Africa. When I had 
proved that he was alive, by seeing him myself, I 
made up my mind that on the very first opportunity, 
I’d go into his case and arrive at the facts, for I knew, 
as well as I knew my own name, that the Court- 
Martial had not arrived at the truth. And to cut a 
long story short, I found that I was right; and I 
obtained irrefutable proof that Wendover, who was 
cashiered for being drunk, had been drugged. More- 
over, I got the written confession of the actual criminal, 
the doctor who had compounded the drug.” 

“But why didn’t you publish it?” asked the 
General. 

“Because Wendover wouldn’t allow me to do so. 
He burnt it.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the General. ‘‘ What an 
unspeakable fool. But why? Why?” 

“ Because the guilty man gave his life saving 
Wendover’s. Died for him, in point of fact.” 

“T see. I see. What a situation! ... Your 
friend Wendover is a man.” 

“My friend Wendover is a man.” 

“And we must save him, Hazelrigg. Get him 
back.”’ 

“Yes, and I think it can be done. Our hands have 
been unexpectedly strengthened. At least, I think 
they have. A woman.” 

“Oh! That’s interesting. Whoisshe? Not..?” 

“Yes, Sir. Miss Ffoulkes. They grew up together. 
Boy and girl sweethearts, I believe. I imagine they 
were engaged when the crash came, and that he ran 
away from her as well as from everything else. If I’m 
right in thinking he did so, then obviously he did it 
rather than ‘drag her down’ as he would imagine. 
If she had been coming out to marry him, he wasn’t 
going to let her come and marry a—well, a criminal. 
A disgraced and degraded outcast. Still less, a rene- 
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gade, as he considered that he had made himself 
when he turned Pathan.” 

‘He couldn’t have loved her very desperately,” 
observed the General, ‘‘ or he’d have considered her 
when he had the chance to return in a blaze of glory, 
triumphant over his enemy and his detractors—and 
all that.” 

“No, I shouldn’t think he ever loved her—er—very 
desperately. Not that kind of chap. I imagine that 
most of the loving is on her side.” 

** And she stuck to him, eh?” 

“‘ Absolutely. She and her father got at me through 
Colonel Harrington-Spens, to see if I could give them 
any information. Of course I let them know, directly 
I discovered that he was alive and—well, here she is.” 

“And do you think she'll have some influence, 
although he neglected her for so long? ”’ 

“Yes, Sir, I do. Surely she must epitomise all 
that he has lost. When he sees her and hears her, 
when she talks of the past, I mean, she must be the 
very spirit of England, Home, and Beauty, to a man 
who has lived as he has, since he was cashiered. And 
inasmuch as he’s ‘coming back’ to do his duty in 
the matter of your son, I think he'll stay put, as a 
matter of common decency, if not duty, to this girl. 
But—and this is the point, Sir—there must be no 
mention of Breckinge.” 

“ Breckinge ? ”’ 

“‘ Yes, the doctor who ruined his life and whom he 
forgave when he afterwards saved it. Knowing my 
Wendover as I do, I’m perfectly certain that, having 
made up his mind not to use Breckinge’s confession 
then, he won’t do it now. I mean he won't damn the 
fellow’s memory and blacken his name, to clear his 
own. No. We shall have to get him to do what he 
will very much dislike doing, and what he flatly re- 
fused to do before—be given a full and free pardon 
and re-instatement. Pardon for what he never did. 
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Re-instatement, honour and reward, for what he did 
at Giltraza.”’ 

“And there, the girl can, and will, help, eh?” 

““ She’d literally give her right hand to do so. I’m 
taking her down to the Native City to-morrow to see 
him.” 


When Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg said good-bye 
to General Vere-Vaughan, the hour was small and the 
hopes of both these gentlemen were great. 


§5 


In the ground-floor grim reception-room of the 
silent secret house of Rissaldar-Major Moussafa Shah, 
Sybil Ffoulkes removed the all-enveloping bourka 
which, like an extinguisher, covered and hid her 
from the crown of her head to the soles of her feet ; 
tidied her hair; strove to keep her throbbing heart 
from deafening and choking her; and then followed 
Ganesh Hazelrigg up a narrow wooden stair which, after 
numerous twists and turns, ended at a closed door. 

Opening this, Hazelrigg stepped out on to the roof, 
stood aside, announced in butler-like voice and 
manner : 

“A lady to see you, Sir,” closed the door and 
clattered down the stairs, leaving Sybil Ffoulkes face 
to face with Richard Wendover who had sprung to 
his feet from the native charpat on which he had been 
sitting. 

““ Dickie 1” 

He stared incredulous. 

With shining eyes and transfigured face she came to 


“* Dickie |’ she said again, and put her arms about 
his neck. 

“Good God! Sybil!” said Wendover, and in 
kindly brotherly fashion, kissed her. 
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For a while she clung to him, her cheek against his 
breast. 

“Qh, Dickie, how could you ? ” 

“How could I what ? ” 

“Not write to me.” 

“How could I not write to you? Why, by not 
writing to you.” 

“Oh, Dickie! ... But I have got you now.” 

“Yes. Break away. And don’t kiss coming out 
of the clinch.” 

“Aren't you glad to see me, Dickie ? ” 

“Oh, yes. Rather. Frightfully.”’ 

Richard Wendover, taking the girl by the shoulders, 
and holding her off from him, looked into her shining 
eyes. 

Me But what the devil are you cons here, young 
Sybil? Who asked you to... 

“What am I doing? I’m‘ een India, Dickie. 
Visiting the country.” 

““So am I,” replied Wendover. ‘I’m down here 
for a few days. How long are you staying? ”’ 

“Depends on you, my dear. Oh, Dickie, how 
could you?” 

“ Now don’t start that all over again. And don’t 
snivel. Come on. Sit down.” 

Comfortably seated side by side on the cushioned 
charpat, the two talked of old times, talked as they 
had done a thousand times in childhood, when the 
girl had been the boy’s inseparable companion, fag, 
henchman and willing slave. 

Slowly he thawed and warmed towards the woman 
of whom he had always been quietly fond, whom he 
had always admired without praise, and had ap- 
proved without acknowledgment. 

And when he realized that she had come to India 
with no other object or reason than to try to find him, 
to help him in any way that might be possible, and 
to advise him wisely and induce him to return, he was 
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more moved and touched than he would admit, even 
to himself. 

A fine lass, a stayer, he was feign to confess. The 
child who had been a good scout, a sound pal, had 
grown up into a remarkable woman. For it was 
remarkable, surely, that a girl should have wished to 
come half-way round the world to look for a man who 
was under a cloud, to tell him that she loved him— 
had always loved him—especially when he was dis- 
graced, ruined, déclassé, as even the general public 
knew ; and now she had come with the object not only 
of helping him, but of joining him, throwing in her lot 
with his. 

For this was abundantly clear from what Sybil 
had been saying. 

Well, doubtless she and Ganesh Hazelrigg were 
right, and it was his duty to himself, as well as to 
quite a lot of other people, to have his name publicly 
cleared and himself publicly re-instated. Incidentally, 
it was—as General Sir Archibald Vere-Vaughan had 
said to Ganesh—his duty to the British Army. But 
of course the General had an axe to grind, since the 
worthier the witness, the more valuable his testimony 
before the Court-Martial. No, that was an unworthy 
thought. The General quite honestly wanted the 
stigma removed from the officer’s name and thereby 
from the fair fame of the Army. 

Nevertheless, it was the Army that had kicked him 
out. 

But, oh Lord, he mustn’t start all that again for 
the millionth time. When would this bitterness be 
purged ¢ 

Yes. He would of course do the proper thing by 
young Vere-Vaughan and do it handsomely; appear 
in Court with a brand new halo, shining bright. 

And then ? 

Wasn’t he, on the whole, happier on those wild 
hills, with those wild men? Weren’t they fitter 
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companions for Richard Wendover as he now was, 
than the over-civilized inhabitants of British canton- 
ments? Would he not rather live and die a free 
tribesman, die eventually with a bullet through his 
brain, make a good end in hot blood, than eke out his 
dwindling strength, with whitening hair and stiffening 
joints in some dull village in England ? 

England—that green and pleasant land. 

The Border—that wild fierce stark mountain~ 
group. 

England, Home and Beauty. The beauty of this 
wonderful woman by his side. 

England on a fair May morning. Leafy England 
in summer. Cubbing at dawn on a fine October day. 
Hunting thrice a week through the winter. Hunting, 
shooting, fishing, golf. 

The Border, stark and grim, harsh and cruel; the 
treachery and savagery, the squalor, the dirt and 
the unimaginable poverty, narrowness and restrictions 
of native village life. 

And loneliness, the utter awful loneliness which, 
at times, drove him almost mad; that unbearable 
monotony of life which was undoubtedly affecting 
his mind and character. 

Yes, but his friend Shere Khan. The man to whom 
he owed his salvation from madness, from despair, 
death and damnation, when he had not a soul to 
whom he could turn for a word of friendship and 
faith, How could he leave him? How should 
Richard Wendover leave Shere Khan and retain his 
self-respect, knowing that nothing on earth would 
ever induce Shere Khan voluntarily to leave Richard 
Wendover, in any conceivable circumstances what- 
soever ? 

If he rejoined his Regiment at Napierpur, he could 
not take Shere Khan with him. Shere Khan, the 
deserter, who had deserted that he might help and save 
his Sahib. And he had saved him. Saved him from 
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Hell and suicide, as a man saves another who is 


drowning. 
And suppose he insisted on the inclusion of Shere 
Khan in his own amnesty and forgiveness? ... God 


damn them! How dare they ‘ forgive’ him for what 
he had never done? But no, that was his own fault 
and misfortune and pride. He would not make 
Breckinge’s memory a bridge to his own immaculate 
return, proclaimed blameless and therefore in no need 
of forgiveness. 

No, he couldn’t do that, since by his own decision 
he was receiving a pardon for his alleged crime. His 
pardon would be an act of grace on the part of the 
Authorities in return for his saving Giltraza, and he 
would not be in a position to bargain about Shere Khan. 

Besides, it would be merely postponing the parting. 
If he returned to India and took Shere Khan with 
him as friend, orderly or anything else, the day would 
come when Richard Wendover would have to retire, 
to whatever rank he might rise. And then he must 
leave India—because if he decided to go back to the 
Regiment, he would marry Sybil—and he couldn’t ask 
Sybil to ‘retire’ in India. They’d have to go Home 
when he retired, of course. He must give Sybil a fair 
deal. And quite unconsciously, he put his arm about 
her shoulders and drew her to him. 

“Oh Dickie. You do forgive me?” 

“Yes,” replied Richard Wendover. “Yes, Ill 
forgive you, young Sybil—this once . . . Here, don’t 
strangle me! ”’ 


§6 


That evening as Sybil dressed for dinner, she found 
herself singing aloud, and wondered how long it was 
since last she had done such a thing. 

He was alive; he was well; and he was amenable. 
Amenable to Major Hazelrigg’s insistence that he 
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should accept pardon and re-instatement ; and, so 
far as she could tell, to her insistence that he should 
return permanently to his proper way of life as what 
he was, a British Officer of not only unblemished, but 
most distinguished, record. 

And when everything was straight, and the affairs 
of Captain Richard Wendover and Flying-Officer 
Vere-Vaughan were finally settled, she would ask 
Dickie whether he realized now that he needed some- 
one to look after him; and she would remind him of 
the promise of marriage made long ago—her promise. 
And if he said he didn’t want to marry, she'd tell 
him that, not having tried it, he knew nothing about 
the matter, and couldn’t possibly know whether he 
liked it or not. And she’d make him a fair offer that, 
if at the end of—what should she say, one, two, three, 
five years—he found he didn’t like it, she’d set him 
free. (And she’d make him love it, beyond anything 
he had known.) But she’d promise to set him free 
if he wanted ‘ freedom.” Having married him, she 
would divorce him. 

Yes, that’s how she would talk to him. 

Hurrying downstairs lest she should be late for 
dinner—and for a big dinner-party—late in the 
General’s house of all places, she found that she was 
first in the drawing-room. 


A car drove up to the steps on the far-distant side 
of the vast verandah. Two orderlies sprang to their 
feet, and a man in evening-dress stepped out of the 
car, gave his hat, scarf and light overcoat to the 
Goanese butler, who, handing them to an underling, 
advanced to the drawing-room, announced into the 
emptiness of the great drawing-room : 

“Mr. Stuyvesant Sahib,” bowed and retired. 

Looking round the room for his host and hostess, 
and seeing no one, the man, with assured manner, 
strode across the shining parquet in the direction of 
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the log fire, and suddenly saw Sybil Ffoulkes seated 
in a high-backed chair. 

“Good evening,” he began. “I...” 

And suddenly stopped open-mouthed. 

Prince Bathitzin!” said the girl. “Why! I had 
no idea that you... .” 

And also stopped. 

For, to her amazement, the man turned on his heel, 
hurried from the room and called for his car. 

“But what an extraordinary thing!” thought 
Sybil; and, a minute or two later, dismissed Prince 
Bailitzin from her mind, as her thoughts returned to 
their ever-constant subject, Richard Wendover. 

At dinner, a large periodical affair at which there 
were usually from twenty to thirty guests—many of 
whom were birds of passage who had called and 
entered their names in the Visitors’ Book at Flagstaff 
House—there was a vacant place. But all traces of 
it being swiftly obliterated by the competent butler, 
nobody noticed the absence of that active, inquisitive, 
and very interesting American journalist, Mr. Sylvanus 
H. Stuyvesant of the United American Press. 


IX 


ND, as the world soon knew, Captain Richard 

Wendover was pardoned, reinstated, promoted 

and decorated, in recognition of the great courage and 

ability, initiative and fine example, that he had shown 
in the successful defence of Giltraza Fort.} 

All that the Brigadier-General commanding the re- 
lieving force had recommended at the time was now 
catried out in full, the unfortunate officer having been 
happily re-discovered living in Peshawar. 

People thought none the worse of him for having 
modestly disappeared from Giltraza, as soon as he was 
able to travel in a camel cacolet, and decided that few 
men had earned a better D.S.O. 


The nine days’ wonder of his reappearance and re- 
instatement became at least eighteen when, his blushing 
honours thick upon him, he testified publicly and effec- 
tively, that Flying-Officer John Vere-Vaughan had 
behaved with the utmost courage, coolness and com+ 
petence while a prisoner in the hands of the fanatical 
followers of the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot ; and that 
he had been completely deceived as to the true character 
of the men whom he had introduced into Giltraza Fort 
in the belief that they were honest Tribesmen, solely 
desirous of rescuing him, albeit in return for ransom 
money. 

This young officer was complimented, decorated and 
promoted—a sufficient answer to the malicious scandal- 
mongers who had been more than hinting that he had 
tried to buy his own safety at the expense of that of a 
British outpost. 

1 See “ The Man of a Ghost.” 
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X 


HE hospitable dining-room of Flagstaff House 

could rarely have contained a happier family 

than that which gathered about its great table on the 

eve of the departure of some of the members of its 
house-party to their respective destinations. 

Almost en famille, there sat down General Sir Archi- 
bald Vere-Vaughan, his daughter Charmian and her 
friend Sybil Ffoulkes ; his son John ; Major Bartholo- 
mew Hazelrigg; Major and Brevet-Colonel Richard 
Wendover ; Colonel Ormesby and Mr. Thomas Dodd. 

It needed not the General’s best champagne to make 
conversation flow, wit sparkle, and laughter bubble. 
The General beamed, thanking Heaven for his son’s 
happy issue from his afflictions, and eyeing leniently his 
daughter’s outrageous flirtation with Ganesh Hazelrigg 
—God blesshim. Him and that splendid feller, Richard 
Wendover. Amazing chap. It was to be hoped he’d 
settle down now to regimental duty. Though probably 
he’d hanker for the old life sometimes. Well, if he did, 
he could go off on a shooting-trip in Kashmir or some- 
where, and work it out of his system that way. Could 
that girl hold him—if the affaive came to anything ? 
According to Charmian, she was absolutely mad about 
him. But if Wendover suffered from any of the same 
sort of madness, he certainly concealed it well. He 
might settle down. There was one thing. Napier’s 
Horse would give him and her a warm welcome. 

By Jove, anidea! Suppose Wendover really loathed 
the thought of returning to regimental life as much as he 
thought he did, what about the new job for which he, 
General Vere-Vaughan, had been asked to recommend 
somebody. Colonel of the new Khairastan Levies, 
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when they were raised, to guard and guarantee the 
peace of the Khairastan-Giltraza Road. Now that 
would be a job for such a man as Wendover. He knew 
the country like the palm of his hand; spoke the 
language as well as he spoke his own; knew all the 
leading people in that part of the world; could get 
inside the skin of the Pathan and think his thoughts. 
And of course he’d have the most perfect Intelligence 
Service. There could not possibly be a better man for 
the post, or a better post fortheman. He’d talk to him 
about it after dinner. 

If he didn’t want to go back to a British India canton- 
ment, he’d jump at it, surely. 

And what about Sybil Ffoulkes ? No doubt she’d 
jump at it too, because it was just the sort of job that 
would keep him happy and keep him in the place and 
the way of life that he loved. If he married her, came 
back to India, and hated it, she’d always have the feel- 
ing that it was, to some extent, her fault that he was 
discontented and miserable ; and that she had been the 
cause of his giving up the only life that suited him. On 
the other hand, what about the girl herself in such 
circumstances ? How would she get on, in Khairas- 
tan? Probably get on well enough anywhere, so long 
as she was with Wendover who, according to Charmian, 
had been the one love of her life and her life-long love. 
She certainly must be devilish fond of the feller to come 
out here and go for him as she had done. Some people 
would call it chucking herself at his head, and say that 
she ought to be ashamed of herself. 

Well, the girl was far above that sort of shame ; and 
she was about the best thing that could be chucked at 
Wendover’s head. 

Glancing at them, he noticed that, as usual, Sybil was 
talking and Wendover listening—or not listening. She 
must find him damned irritating. Or was it a case of 
whatever he did was right ? 

Well, probably she knew him better than anybody 
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else did, and it was a credit to his personality and char+ 
acter that he had inspired a love like that. 

And the General heaved a deep sigh as he looked back 
over the barren years behind him. 


“TI say, Dickie, I’ve just thought of such a queer 
thing that happened here, a little while ago,”’ Sybil was 
saying to Wendover, as the General was watching them. 

“Oh? It didn’t strike you dumb! ” 

“It did though—for a moment. Who do you think 
walked into the drawing-room while I was sitting there 
alone ? Do you remember that Prince Bailitzin ? ”’ 

Wendover’s eyes turned sharply toward hers. 

“‘ Yes, I do remember a gentleman named Bailitzin,”’ 
he said. 

“ Well, I was sitting in the drawing-room alone just 
before dinner and he walked in.” 

“Did he now? ”’ said Wendover quietly. 

“Yes, and the curious thing was that the butler 
called out ‘ Mr. Stuyvesant, Sahib,’ most distinctly.” 

“Oh, yes? And what happened ? ”’ 

“The man came across the room, saw me and gave 
a start. It must have been Prince Bailitzin because he 
obviously recognized me immediately and just stared— 
gaped. I said ‘Why, Prince Batlitzin!’ and then he 
turned about, and marched out of the room. And he 
must have gone straight away because he wasn’t at the 
dinner.”’ 

“ Did you say anything to the General ? ” 

“No, there was quite a big party that night, and I 
didn’t get an opportunity of speaking to the General 
or Charmian in private, until we were going to bed. 
When the women were in the drawing-room she was 
doing her job as hostess ; and when the men came in, 
the General joined in a bridge four on the verandah. 
Not that I thought it was of any particular importance 
either, but when Charmian came to my room, as she 
always does to say good night and see if I have every- 
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thing I want, I just mentioned it. She was partly 
puzzled and partly inclined to pooh-pooh it altogether, 
and said : 

“* Well, was he Stuyvesant the Special Correspondent 
playing Russian Bears, in London ; or ts he the Russtan 
Prince What-d’you-call-him playing American Stuyves- 
ants, in Peshawar ?’ 

“TI said, ‘ Anyhow, he is the man who was a Russian 
attaché 1n London before the War and he was quite well 
known to my people and everybody 1n Town, as Prince 
Bathtzin. He came to our house.’ 

“* Then I'll tell you what tt ts, my child,’ said Char- 
mian. ‘ It’s one of those extraordinary doubles you hear 
of. Twomen exactly alike. Mr. Stuyvesant was actually 
recommended to Daddy’s loving care by Head Quarters, 
Rawalpindi.’ 

“* Then,’ said I, bringing down my trump card 
heavily, ‘ why did he turn round and walk out of the house 
when he saw me? And tf he was invited to dinner, why 
didn’t he stay ?’ 

“© Oh, well, as for that, he’s a journalist and a Spectal 
Correspondent, and liable to rush from the dinner table, let 
alone the drawing-room, tf he suddenly thinks of something, 
or hears some news. One leap to the Telegraph Office to 
cable to hts paper.’ 

“* And why should the sight of me give him the idea of 
cabling to his newspaper ?’ I asked. 

“© Who shall say ?’ laughed Charmian. ‘ You may 
have reminded him of some other catastrophe, and he 
rushed off to cable tt. Don't go and queer my Mr. 
Stuyvesant’s pitch. He’s rather a bright spot in my dull 
young life, and quite a change from these military-minded 
men. He's a good guy.’ 

‘“* Well, anyhow, mind you tell the General what I've 
told you,’ said I, and left it at that.” 

“And did she tell him? ” asked Wendover. 

“I don’t know, Dickie, and I haven’t thought about 
him from then till now.” 
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“I think about him quite a lot,” observed Richard 
Wendover. 

“ Why ?”’ asked Sybil Ffoulkes. 

“Tell you, some day. Perhaps.” 

Are you still jealous of him, Dickie?” asked the 
girl, though she feared that it was highly improbable 
that the sentiment of jealousy was one that Richard 
Wendover was likely to entertain. 


So the good Bailitzin had been down in Peshawar had 
he, reflected Wendover, and in the réle of an American 
Special Correspondent! And he had, moreover, satis- 
fied G.H.Q. at Rawalpindi as to his bona fides. Assured 
of his genuineness, G.H.Q. at Rawalpindi had passed 
him on to G.H.Q. Peshawar (with what he would, in 
that réle, have called their O.K.) and with full per- 
mission to “‘ cover’ the North-West Frontier for the 
American newspaper syndicate that he represented. 

Yes, one had to hand it to Bailitzin as a very astute, 
clever, accomplished man, as well as a very brave one. 

For Comrade Bailitzin of the Russian Military Intelli- 
gence to call at G.H.Q. Rawalpindi, and actually to visit 
and dine with the General at Peshawar, put him one 
up on Richard Wendover, who had only been a teacher 
in the Russian School that taught the art of spying 
upon India. Or were they quits? Anyway, they were 
not quits yet in the matter of the nagatha. It was 
Comrade Bailitzin who held the whip-handle still. 

He must have come down through Peshawar to 
Rawalpindi after seeing young Vere-Vaughan off to 
Giltraza Fort. 

What a shock he must have got when he walked into 
the General’s drawing-room and found Sybil Ffoulkes 
there | 

And he must have done a little hurrying that same 
night—back to his hotel, change into Pathan kit, away 
down to the Bazaar, and off to the hills with his hench- 
men. They'd probably be assorted Usbeg, Kazak, 
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Turcoman and Afghan swash-bucklers, with a picked 
handful of the Singing Hadji’s best budmashes. 

And that’s where he’d probably go and lie-up, for a 
while. He'd be safe in Sufed Kot with the Singing 
Hadji as long as the supply of roubles and rifles lasted, 
and that would be indefinitely, while he continued his 
anti-Road agitation in Sufed Kot and Khairastan. 

Bailitzin! What a cruel pity. It made one sick to 
think that he had been so near, so recently. He must 
have given Shere Khan the slip after all. Perhaps 
Shere Khan had found out and followed him, and might 
be in Peshawar even now. 

And now if he, Gul Mahommed of Khairabad, were 
permanently changed back into Major Wendover of 
Napier’s Horse, he’d never see Bailitzin again ; never 
get him where he wanted him—that he might talk to 
him for a while, on the subject of nagaskas—with a 
nagatka. 


XI 


T° Major Richard Wendover and Tommy Dodd, 
seated at the latter’s dinner-table over a glass of 
excellent port, entered Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg. 
“Hullo, Ganesh! Come and sit down and have a 
liqueur brandy or a glass of port. Be your last chance 
for a little while, what ? When are you off?” 

“ One thing at a time, Tommy Dodd,” replied Ganesh 
Hazelrigg ponderously. “ Don’t hurry me. Will I 
sit down? Yes. Will I have a glass of port? Yes. 
Will it be my last for some time? Yes. When am I 
off? Tomorrow. Now be quiet a minute. Good 
evening, Dick Wendover.” 

“ Good evening, Ganesh.” 

“It was you I came to see,” continued Hazelrigg. 
‘Not this noisy feller Dodd. I want to know, once 
and for all and finally, whether you’ve made up your 
mind about the Levy job. I don’t want to say my 
piece about it, get it offered to you, and then you refuse 
it, you know. I’ve had a talk with a certain lady 
friend of mine, and she’s quite ready to take it and. . .” 

“What the devil do you . . .?”” began Wendover. 

“IT was going to say when you interrupted, she’s 
quite ready to take it and anything else with which you 
are thrown in, pound-of-tea ke mawfik.”’ } 

“Yes, quite definitely,” said Wendover quickly. 
“I’m more than willing to raise and command a regi- 
ment to be called the Khairastan Levies which, in 
return for pay, rifles and uniform, will guarantee to 
protect the Khairastan-Giltraza Road... I'd want 
an absolutely free hand, of course; the irreducible 
minimum of red tape, and to pick my own officers.” 

1In the manner of. 
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“Oh, they'll be only too glad to give you a free 
hand,” replied Hazelrigg. ‘‘ Save somebody the deuce 
of a lot of trouble. And while your blaze of glory 
lasts, you can ask for anything you want—and you'll 
get it. Only got to mention it to General Vere 
Vaughan and he'll give it to you on a golden platter. 
In anticipation of sanction. Meantime, you'll rejoin 
Napier’s Horse while the mills of God and Delhi grind 
as slowly as usual, I s’pose ?” 

‘Yes, to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ Thorburn’s Major now,” mused Hazelrigg, twisting 
the slender stem of his wine-glass between the finger 
and thumb of his large and powerful hand. “ It only 
seems the other day I heard him telling them that he 
had seen your ghost at Godoz.” 

““Warre’s gone, I suppose,”’ said Wendover. 

“Yes. Sampson’s commanding now. Nasty man. 
I expect they’ll offer you the command when he goes.” 

“‘ Shouldn’t care to take it until Thorburn has had 
his turn,” replied Wendover. 

“‘ Shouldn’t care to take it at all, in point of fact,” 
he continued. ‘‘ Much rather command a ‘Catch 
*em-alive-O |’ Battalion, over the Border.” 

“‘I suppose you would. When there was nothing 
doing on the Road you could make a little private war 
of your own, of course.” 

“Invade Afghanistan,” observed Wendover. 
“ Russia later.”’ 

“‘ Gather in China too,” observed Tommy Dodd, as 
he rose and went out into the verandah on business of 
long chairs, whisky decanter, siphon and cheroots. 

“ ‘Talking of China,” said Hazelrigg, ‘‘ when you are 
gazetted to come up here again, to start raising and 
organizing the Khairabad Levies, you had better bring 
some china.”’ 

«sé China ? FB 

“Pots and pans. Two of everything, you know.” 

“’Fraid I don’t follow,” said Wendover coldly. 
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* Well, she’s going to follow you, old son, anyway, 
so do the thing properly.” 

Wendover laughed shortly. 

““Let’s have an engagement before we have a 
marriage, shall we? ”’ he said. 

‘Yes, let’s,” agreed Hazelrigg. ‘“‘ I’ll start putting 
it all over the place to-morrow.” 

‘Rather awkward for whatever lady you have in 
mind.” 

“For the lady? Not at all. It’s going to be 
awkward for you, Dick, by the time you've told your 
cowardly version of the disgraceful story.”’ 

“Yes? Well, anyhow, you won’t mind butting in 
on my private affairs, will you ?”’ 

“Oh, not a bit. Not a bit. Besides, they’ll be 
public affairs by to-morrow.” 

“ Dick,” continued Hazelrigg, laying his hand on 
Wendover’s shoulder as he rose to his feet, and speaking 
with the ponderous solemnity which had earned him 
his nickname of Ganesh the Elephant God, “ Dick, 
don’t be a Bee-er Eff than God made you. That was 
a bad enough job, as He would be the first to admit. 
Haven’t you the sense of an afflicted louse? Can't 
you see an inch in front of your besotted nose? 
Don’t you know a diamond when you see one? My 
dear chap, if you’ve ever had any ill-luck in the past, 
believe me, you’ve got some good luck now that more 
than wipes it all out. Come off it, you damned fool. 
Why, if I thought it would be any good, I’d go on my 
knees and beg her to marry me to-morrow.” 

“Who?” enquired Wendover. 

It is better perhaps that Major Hazelrigg’s reply be 
not recorded. 


§ 2 


That night as Major Richard Wendover of Napier’s 
Horse sat on the side of his bed in Mr. Dodd’s spare 
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bedroom, and yawning, wound up his watch, there 
came a light tapping at the open window. It might 
be a branch tapping the frame or glass—and then again 
it might not, in view of the fact that the tapping was 
regular and rhythmic. The owner of a hand accustomed 
to beating a tom-tom with finger-tips and wrist was 
intent upon attracting the attention of the occupant 
of the room. 

The eyes of Major Richard Wendover raised toward 
the window became those of Gul Mahommed as, 
dropping to the floor, he moved, crouching low, towards 
the lamp that stood upon the bare dressing-table. 

Having turned this out, he took his revolver from 
where it hung beside his bed, and still keeping below 
the level of the window-sill, which was some seven feet 
above the outside ground, enquired in Pushtu and a 
harsh whisper : 

‘Who's there ? ”’ 

‘‘ It is I, Dost Mahommed, brother of Shere Khan,” 
was the reply. 

“Perhaps, and perhaps not. But if thou art the 
young brother of Shere Khan, tell me the name of his 
wife.” 

“ Bibi Jan.” 

“And of her father ? ” 

“ Ali Abdullah.” 

“Raise both thy empty hands above the window- 
ledge that I may blow them to pieces if thou art a liar.” 

The man outside obeyed. 

““ Now, seizing the window-ledge, draw thyself up 
that I may see thy face.” 

And a moment later a turbanned head appeared, 
silhouetted against the moon-lit night. 

Wendover struck a match and as quickly blew it out. 

** Salaam, Dost Mahommed,” he said, ‘‘ What’s the 
matter ? ”’ 

“Sahib, my brother Shere Khan .. .” 

“Yes? Quickly. What of him?” 
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“Sahib, the Police have got him.” 

“The Police? What for?” 

“A killing, Sahib. He has slain a man.” 

“Where is he?” 

“At the Police hana in the Sudder Bazaar. The 
Police cannot get him to Peshawar Gaol because of the 
mob, but soldiers will soon come and take him. He'll 
be hanged for murder, Sahib.” 

“Whom did he kill?” 

“A Powindah. He was bargaining with the man for 
a lungi,1 and they got angry. Suddenly the borah or 
bunnia or whatever he was, snatched the /ung: from 
Shere Khan’s hands, called him an evil name, thrust 
him over the step of the shop and spat upon him. So 
Shere Khan killed him, of course.” 

“ Of course,” agreed Wendover, and climbed out of 
the window. 


1 Silk shawl. 


XII 


T the request of Colonel Ormesby, Major Hazelrigg 
postponed for a few days his departure from 
Peshawar. 


“Well, there it is, Colonel! ”’ said he, as he strolled 
up and down the verandah with that retiring and little- 
known, but enormously important, official. 

“He’s gone. And thank God he got away. I don’t 
quite know what would have happened if the Police 
had managed to run him in to Peshawar Gaol. The 
mounted Military Police may get him yet,” said 
Colonel Ormesby. 

“Not a hope, or rather, not a fear. Once he got 
into the hills with his men, no Police, mounted or 
unmounted, would ever catch him.” 

““I suppose he'll make for Khairastan,” mused 
Colonel Ormesby. ‘“* Thank the Lord that ‘ on no con- 
dition is extradition allowed in’ Khairastan. Nothing 
short of a war could get him out of that country—and 
by the time troops got there he'd be gone.” 

‘What a hopeless, incredible fool!’ he growled. 

“Yes. Greatest fool that ever lived—and one of 
the greatest gentlemen. Shere Khan would have 
hanged if Wendover hadn't dashed down there, organ- 
ized the mob, rushed the Police thana, and got away 
with him.” 

“ Couldn’t he have waited and done things decently, 
by process of law and . . .” began Colonel Ormesby. 

“‘ And seen his friend hanged ‘ by process of law,’ ” 
sneered Hazelrigg. “‘ What earthly chance would his 
Shere Khan have had, once he was in the clutches of 
the Law? Nothing on earth could have saved him. 
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From our point of view, what he did was plain bloody 
murder, and by our law he would have hanged. Wend- 
over saved him from death by hanging, just as certainly 
as though Shere Khan had been sinking in a whirlpool, 
and he had saved him from death by drowning.” 

“Well, he has saved him at a terrible cost.” 

“Yes, at the cost of everything. That’s why I 
mentioned the word ‘ gentleman.’ To us, this Shere 
Khan may be a lousy Pathan; a half-civilized semi- 
savage tribesman ; a wild mountaineer, half-brigand, 
half-cultivator ; a liar, a brute, a rogue and a robber. 
But to Wendover he is a friend, and the word ‘ friend ’ 
means something to him, and you may take it for 
granted that Wendover’s just as prepared to lay down 
his life for him as he is to lose everything else.” 

“What’ll they do with him if they catch him? 
Wendover, I mean.” 

“Lord knows! They wouldn’t hang him, I should 
think. There were one or two lives lost in the she- 
mozzle. If anyone was killed by a revolver bullet, 
he was killed by Wendover. It was a case of lathss 
and knives against the Police truncheons. Luckily it 
wasn’t the armed Military Police who pinched Shere 
Khan ; but so far as I can gather from a dozen different 
stories, the Police-Havildar at the thana telephoned, 
and a squad of Military Police came down and chipped 
in, and some of them may have used their carbines.” 

“‘ Anyway, he’d be Court-martialled and broke, once 
again,’ observed Colonel Ormesby, “ and then turned 
over to the Civil arm to be tried for rioting and leading 
an attack on a Police thana; obstructing and wilfully 
hindering the Police in the execution of their duty ; if 
not for wounding or killing any of them. And he’d 
get a life-sentence—if not a death one.” 

“Yes, or the other way about,” agreed Hazelrigg. 
“ Either that or they’d chuck him into Peshawar Gaol, 
and keep him to be tried before the Judicial Com- 
missioner, and, after receiving sentence of imprison- 
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ment or what-not, he would be cashiered from the 
Army automatically.” 

“Well, he’s done it now!” he added with a sigh. 

“Yes, he’s done it now,” agreed Ormesby. 

“You know, Sir, I think it’s a damn’ shame,” said 
Hazelrigg, “‘ that we should apply our Western stand- 
ards and ideas to these Oriental people. It’s as sacred 
and solemn a duty of one of these Pathans to kill a 
man who flirts with his wife as it is to say his prayers. 
It’s as much his duty to kill the man who has done 
that, or who has killed his father or brother in the 
blood feud, or who has blackened his face in some other 
way, as it is our duty to feed and clothe and educate our 
children. How should we like it, if an alien race, who 
were in a position to do so, hanged us every time we com- 
mitted the offence of feeding and clothing and educating 
our children ? And the Pathan cannot understand it, 
you know. They admire us for many things, but they 
have nothing but the uttermost contempt for a man who 
goes to law against somebody who has done him cer- 
tain injuries, instead of punishing the fellow himself.”’ 

“Yes, I know, I know,” agreed Colonel Ormesby. 
“It’s one of the problems of the Frontier. But there 
it is. If the Pathan comes on to our ground, he comes 
under our Law... Anyway, what you say doesn’t 
apply to Wendover, even if it does to Shere Khan— 
and from what one can gather, it doesn’t. He seems 
to have committed an absolutely wanton and unpro- 
voked murder. They say he was bargaining with a 
dukandar,! snatched away the thing they were wrangling 
over, and when the dukandar snatched it back, Shere 
Khan just pulled out a knife and stuck it in his neck.”’ 

“Yes, but there would be more than that to it,” said 
Hazelrigg. ‘“‘ The man must have used some unfor- 
givable insult. Not merely the gulls abuse of the 
bazaar, but something that—leaves a mark—that can 
only be washed out in blood.” 

1 Shop-keeper. 
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‘ Well, that may be all very well in Kabul, but we 
can’t have it in Peshawar,’”’ said Colonel Ormesby. 
‘And we've got to realize that the man is now a 
wanted murderer, and will be arrested as such, if he 
crosses the Border. Also that Wendover—who fought 
like a wild beast against the forces of Law and Order 
to rescue him—did rescue him, and fled with him. 
That’s the position, isn’t it ? ” 

‘“* That’s it, Sir. I’m afraid that’s it. Can we hush 
it up, I wonder? The fact that Wendover got him 
away and went with him, I mean.” 

“No, we can’t. He was recognized. The fool was 
in uniform. Apparently someone dashed off to Tommy 
Dodd’s bungalow and told Wendover, just as he was 
thinking of going to bed; and he must have got out 
of the window and rushed off straight away. Tommy 
says he heard nothing; and the verandah doors were 
still bolted on the inside, back and front, when he got 
up this morning.” 

“And that’s an end of the Khairastan Levies for 
some time, I suppose,” said Hazelrigg. ‘‘ I had been 
building a lot on having a solid entente with Khairastan. 
It would have made all the difference in the world if 
we could have counted on complete peace and safety 
for the Road and for the building of the Road, right 
through Khairastan ; not to mention the fact that we 
should have all the labour we wanted, and all willing 
and contented.” 

“Yes,” he continued, “ with the Khan of Khair- 
astan, our well-beloved (and well-paid) friend, and 
Colonel Richard Wendover commanding a fine battalion 
of picked riflemen, the equal of any Alpini or Bersaglhiers 
regiment in the world, we should have been sitting 
pretty—in that part of the Border at any rate. And 
now with Shere Khan on the run and, perforce, an 
enemy...” 

“He’s nobody, is he?” 

“He’s the present Khan’s brother, anyhow! And 
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at any moment may be Khan himself. The current 
incumbent is not popular, and Shere Khan is something 
of a national hero.” 

“Well, well! Kismet!” he concluded. ‘“‘ What is 
written will come to pass. Poor old Wendover.” 

“Well, the man’s a most...” 

Colonel Ormesby halted for the mot juste. 

“Yes, Sir,” interrupted Major Hazelrigg. ‘‘ A most 
gallant gentleman—and a most bloody fool—whichever 
you were going to say.” 


§2 


General Sir Archibald Vere-Vaughan was genuinely 
concerned. 

Indeed, although he would have denied it stoutly, 
he was extremely shocked. He was sorry for this 
amazing Richard Wendover, to whom he was under 
such deep obligation, sorrier still for what he had 
done, and sorriest of all for the way in which he had 
done it. 

It wasn’t the clean potato. 

It wasn’t the act of an officer and a gentleman, to go 
scrapping up and down the Bazaar with a gang of 
Pathans, knocking the Police about and rescuing their 
prisoner. One could only attempt to excuse such con- 
duct by remembering that the man had lived as a 
Pathan, with Pathans, for so long that he had become 
one himself, at heart. 

He had utterly ruined his career, the new career that 
lay shining bright before him ; he had done a ruffianly 
and blackguardly thing ; and he had done it in a most 
disgraceful and caddish manner, in view of the fact 
that he was practically engaged to a girl who was the 
General’s guest ; that he had actually just been staying 
in the General’s house ; and had been visiting it daily, 
up to the time of the occurrence. 

Really, if he had no thought whatsoever for his host 
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and General, he might have had some for the charming 
delightful girl who had stuck to him, stood by him, and 
wanted to come out from Home to do anything she 
could in order to help him, at a time when he was an 
outcast. 

It wouldn’t be a pleasant job, breaking it to her that 
her fiancé had—relapsed. Relapsed into criminality, 
he was going to say, but one could hardly speak of the 
man as a criminal and a recidivist, when admittedly his 
first Court-Martial had made a most grievous error, and 
his life had been not only blameless but brilliant—up 
to last night. 

Yes, up to last night. And then, with everything 
before him, and the world at his feet, he had ruined it 
all; he had gone down into the Bazaar and got mixed 
up in some ‘ disgraceful fracas,’ resisted the Police, 
rescued a prisoner they had arrested, and bolted. One 
injured policeman was said to be on the danger-list. 
Suppose he died as the result of a blow from Wendover’s 
fist ! 

Talk about ‘conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman ’—or even conduct likely to cause a breach 
of the peace! This was a breach of the peace, and 
a damned serious one. 

And he had actually used a revolver, threatened the 
Police with it, if he hadn’t shot ‘em up, as well as 
knocking down those who tried to prevent him from 
rescuing their prisoner—who had just committed a 
callous murder. 

The chap must be queer in the head: that was the 
kindest construction to put on his conduct. The 
defence might plead that in a Civil court, or before a 
Court-Martial, in mitigation of sentence; but any 
Court that accepted the plea might well do so only on 
condition of his being consigned to a military criminal- 
lunatic asylum. Much would depend, of course, on 
whether he had actually killed anybody in the fight. 
But whether he had or not, the penalty for causing and 
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abetting a violent attack upon a Police Station, and the 
rescuing of a murderer, must be pretty drastic. 

Poor devil. 

And poor little Sybil Ffoulkes. Best plan would be 
to tell Charmian, and get Charmian to break it to her. 

Yes, and she had better advise her to go Home at 
once. Go home—and the sooner the better, for there 
would be the most awful scandal. 

Poor little girl. The chap must really be a bit of 
a blackguard. 


§ 3 


“Thank you so much, my dear,” said Sybil, dry- 
eyed, white-faced and tight-lipped, “ but if you would 
keep me a little longer, I should be so grateful.” 

“Why, of course, my poor darling. You must stay 
just as long as ever you like. Daddy only thought— 
we thought—that you'd like to get away, get out of 
it all.” 

Sybil smiled. 

“ Get out of it all? I’ve been doing my utmost to 
get into it all—from the moment I heard about the 
Court-Martial in Africa. I’m going to stay in this part 
of the world so long as he is in it, and I’d love to stay 
in Peshawar, here in Flagstaff House, as long as you 
will have me.” 

“ And that’s as long as you like, Sybil. Do believe 
that. Daddy looks on you as a daughter. And, 
personally, I shall be truly sorry when you go.” 

And Charmian kissed her guest warmly. 

“ And we don’t forget what he did for Jack,’ Charmian 
continued. ‘In point of fact, if he hadn’t come here 
on Jack’s account, this would never have happened, 
would it?” 

“No, and I shouldn’t have found him again. And, 
to me, nothing else really matters. So we're quits.” 

“Why did he do it?” wondered Charmian. 
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“For some good reason of his own, I suppose,” was 
the reply, “ though I admit it might not seem a good 
reason to anybody else.” 

“The leopard and his spots, eh?” said Charmian. 

“ Quite so. And he always was a bit of a leopard.” 

“I wonder where he'll go?” 

“ Back to Khairastan, I suppose.” 

“We'll get hold of Ganesh, and have a talk with 
him,” said Charmian. “ He and Colonel Ormesby will 
be coming to lunch, to talk to Daddy, and we'll get 
him to ourselves for a little while afterwards.” 

“T wonder if a woman could get to Khairastan,” 
mused Sybil. 

“Yes, in a tank or an armoured car, with a cavalry 
escort, I suppose. Though I doubt it.” 


XIII 


Af? by devious ways known only to the Border 

riever, the outlaw, the brigand and the raider, 
Wendover and Shere Khan, with the band of Khairas- 
tan men who were Shere Khan’s retainers and body- 
guard, came roundabout to Khairabad, eventually 
approaching the Fort from the North. 

And there they went to ground and licked their 
wounds, which were many, though not fatal. 

And one day, as Gul Mahommed and Shere Khan sat 
in an embrasure of the wall and talked, 

“Tell me again what happened” said Gul 
Mahommed, “ that thou, a civilized man, a trained 
trooper, father of a son, became as a mad jackal in the 
Peshawar Bazaar.” 

“What happened ? Nothing to make a fuss about. 
I did but go up to his stall that I might buy a lung: to 
bring back to Bibi Jan, to show that she had been in 
my mind, even when I was in far distant places, and 
upon matters of high importance beyond the under- 
standing of women. And picking up the lung, I offered 
the dog five rupees, whereupon, snatching at it, he 
replied, ‘No, nor ten times five rupees.’ Whereat I 
laughed and told him he was the father of all robbers, 
and offered him fifteen. Thereat he pulled the harder, 
and said one hundred; and thereupon I offered him 
twenty, and said that I was a fool to do so and that he 
was the last descendant of a very long line of hanged 
thieves. And then, instead of bargaining like a gentle- 
man, the soor snatched the Jungs and insulted Bibi Jan 
and my son.” 

“ Insulted them ? But had he ever seen or heard of 
them ? ” 
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“No. But he said, ‘ Oh, husband of a whore and 
father of aleper . . .’ sol just stabbed him. Wouldn’t 
you, Gul Mahommed ? ”’ 

“ Well,” temporized Wendover, “ I don’t know that I 
should have been at pains to stick him through the 
jugular vein. Couldn’t you have given him a quiet 
poke in the shoulder or somewhere ? ” 

“Ah!” smiled Shere Khan. ‘“ Now you're asking 
another question. First you wanted to know why I 
stabbed him, and I told you. Now you’re wanting to 
know why I killed him, and I’ll tell you. As I was in 
the very act of raising my knife, just to give him one in 
the chest, from which he could recover or not, as he 
thought fit, he spat on my beard. So then, of course, 
I gave him one for keeps.” 

‘So you slay everybody who spits on your beard, eh ?”’ 

“Well,” replied Shere Khan in a somewhat sur- 
prised, not to say scandalized, voice, “ don’t you, Gul 
Mahommed ? 

“ It was written on his forehead,” he shrugged, ‘‘ that 
I should be thinking of Bibi Jan, should see the /ungts 
in his dukan,! should stop and bargain, that he should 
insult my house, and that in the very moment of raising 
my knife, he should spit upon my beard.” 

“And because he spat upon you, you gave it him 
where it would do most good, eh? ” 

Shere Khan smiled. 

Wendover fell silent and reflected. Shere Khan had 
meant well, and had done well, by the code of Pathan 
honour. 

Yes, but Shere Khan hadn't done so well for Richard 
Wendover. 

And he laughed aloud, a brief harsh bark of mirthless 
merriment, as he thought of how, at one minute, he had 
been the white-haired boy, the bright particular star of 
the garrison and, indeed, the Army—and the next 
minute, had fallen so far from grace as to be back at the 

1 Shop. 
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very bottom of the pit from which he had just been 
digged. One minute, Major and Brevet-Colonel and 
future Commandant of the King’s Own Khairastan 
Levies—and the next minute a criminal fleeing before 
the Police, wanted for being an accessary after a 
murder ; for resisting and wounding the Police; and 
for effecting the escape of the arrested murderer. 

And another amusing thought was that Shere Khan 
took it as a matter of course, all in the day’s work or 
the night’s diversions. Quite obviously he could see 
nothing in it but a lark following upon a righteous act. 

And now what? ‘“ Back to the lashkar} again 
Sergeant. Back to the lashkar again,’’ eh? 

Well, there was one thing. They were both safe 
enough, here in Khairastan ; safe anywhere on this side 
of the Border, but it would be more than Shere Khan’s 
life was worth to go down into India again. And more 
than his own freedom was worth. What would they do 
to Richard Wendover if they caught him? Presum+ 
ably the very least that he could expect would be a 
good substantial jugging, ten years or so. 

Yes, he was a criminal now, all right. Neither the 
Indian Penal Code nor the Law of England took a light 
and lenient view of the snatching of murderers from the 
scaffold, nor even of rescuing arrested prisoners from 
the hands of the Police. 

What was the price mentioned in the tariff—for 
storming Police Stations? What a lovely array of 
charges could be made out, by a really up-and-coming 
Public Prosecutor or Attorney-General or whatever it 
was. 

And again Wendover laughed. 

Let’s see, he thought—there’d be accessary after the 
fact of murder : ; incitement to riot; siege, assault and 
capture of a Government Police thana®: 2; assault, battery 
and malicious wounding of uniformed Police ; wanton 
and wilful damage, to wit, the smashing of doors and 

1 Ivvegular undisciplined forces. 9 Station. 
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windows and other articles of Government property ; 
the using of a lethal weapon, to wit a revolver, for the 
threatening and intimidation of the Police ; the hinder- 
ing of the Police in the execution of their duty while 
attempting to arrest rioters when attacking the said 
Police with stones and Jathts ; and for rescuing, succour- 
ing, and removing their lawfully arrested prisoner ; 
and—God knew what-all. 

Shere Khan interrupted this sombre train of thought 
by bursting into a loud guffaw. 

Yes, that wasit. Agreatlark. Very funny indeed ! 
Positively gloating over the lovely tamasha, the neat 
punishing of a face-blackening scoundrel, a nice dust-up 
with the Police, a run for dear life, and a few days taking 
to the heather. 


But what else could he have done? Left Shere Khan 
to go quietly and respectably to the gallows, while he 
himself went quietly and respectably to his honours and 
his Regiment ? Left Shere Khan to the Law, that 
couldn’t understand and wouldn’t understand, that 
when a man’s wife and oldest son have been insulted, 
his beard spat upon, his face, and the face of his family, 
blackened, nothing could wash away the horrible stain 
but the blood of him who had been guilty of the un- 
pardonable crime ? 

Nor would he have counted it any sort of a price to 
pay for the life of his friend, had it not been for Sybil. 
He had halted for a moment, with his hand on the 
window-sill of his bedroom window; had stood in 
thought, ere climbing out to join Dost Mahommed, as 
he realized that he would be making Sybil pay as well. 

And then, did she but know it, he had paid her a 
compliment, for he had told himself that she would 
understand, nay, agree—indeed, approve. For had not 
Shere Khan saved him from he knew not what, in the 
worst hours of his life? Had he not more than once 
saved his life at the risk of his own? Was Shere Khan 
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not his friend? Would she now have him abandon 
Shere Khan to a shameful death ? 

And ere his feet had reached the ground outside 
ee Dodd’s bungalow he had put her from his 
mind. 

But now that they were safe and had nothing more 
to do than think the matter over in all its bearings, he 
was unable to put her from his mind. 

Poor Sybil ! 


Yes—poor Sybil. And could it be that he was 
beginning to miss her—wanting to see her again ? 


§2 


And at this time, it came to pass that Khan Mian Gul 
Jan, the new Khan, who was the son of Khan Khudadad 
Khan Hassan Ali Khan and elder brother of Shere Khan, 
rose early from his charpaz in the great fort of Khair- 
abad, and rode forth with hawk on wrist, followed by a 
cavalcade of his favourites, with falconers, huntsmen, 
retainers and men-at-arms. He had informed his 
hawking shtkart, the previous night, that he would 
ride to a certain tarn in a broad valley, upon which 
wild duck of all kinds, geese and other aquatic birds, 
were wont to take a night’s rest as they broke their 
long journey from the north to warmer southern 
climes. 

And the Khan’s intention having been noised abroad, 
certain of the young men of Khairastan—who, by reason 
of their birth, warlike qualities and their renown for 
horsemanship and swordmanship, had service at 
Khairabad, about the person and beneath the eye of the 
Khan—held council together. 

As is by no means unusual in those parts and circum- 
stances, the council ended in a plot. Or, to put it more 
exactly, in that council, a plot that had been in exist- 
ence since the accession of the young Khan, came to a 
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head, and it was decided that if,on the morrow, the 
Khan went hawking, as he proposed, by the Talar Jhil, 
he should not return. 

It was an unhealthy place for Khans of Khairastan. 
One had entrusted himself to its placid bosom in a frail 
craft, which was meant to be a duck-punt, and had been 
drowned. Another had fallen, in battle, by the shores 
of the Talar Jhil while opposing the invasion of Khair- 
astan by the men of Sufed Kot ; and yet another, while 
shooting duck, was himself ‘‘ accidentally ”’ shot. 

So, of course, really, the whole thing was a question 
of kismet. Nothing to do with the plotters, of course. 
If it was the kismet of Khan Mian Gul Jan to go hawking 
there to-morrow—well, that was just too bad. 

How many men were in the plot is not known ; and 
how many men that night were aware of the interesting 
fact that the shores of the Talar Jhil would be pro- 
foundly unwholesome for the Khan, will never be 
known. But what is absolutely certain, is that Shere 
Khan who, by the death of his older brother Khan Mian 
Gul Jan, would himself become Khan, neither knew, 
nor ever had known, anything whatsoever about the 
intentions of the plotters. 

In the first place, it was a generally accepted and well- 
recognized fact that if Shere Khan himself had been 
consulted on the subject of his brother’s death, he would 
not only have refused to have anything to do with it, 
but would have promptly and peremptorily prohibited 
the carrying out of the great idea. 

Admittedly he was a queer man, and had picked up 
strange notions in his extensive foreign travels in India 
and Africa; and, through his long association with 
Europeans and particularly with his bosom-friend, 
known as Gul Mahommed, he had grown strangely 
intolerant of some of the good old customs of his people. 

Nevertheless, he was the man they wanted for Khan. 
He wasaman. If, on his travels, he had perhaps lost a 
little of the tart cathartic virtue of the true Pathan and 
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some of their finest traits and characteristics, he had 
nevertheless learned a very great deal about the art and 
craft of war. 

If Khairastan were to flourish and survive the en- 
croachment of the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot on the 
one hand, and of the British on the other, as well as the 
constant raids and attacks from North, South, East and 
West on the part of envious inimical Tribesmen or 
merely playful raiders and rievers, they must have such 
a man as Shere Khan at their head, to give advice in 
council, leadership in war, and the final word when, in 
open jirvgah, there were two or more opinions, and 
parties supporting those opinions. 

In short, the new Khan, Mian Gul Jan, had proved 
himself no good, and Shere Khan, his natural successor, 
was known to be very good. 

Secondly, Shere Khan was absent from Khairastan, so 
that if any liar hereafter denied that Shere Khan was 
ignorant of the plot, he could scarcely, however malicious 
and evil-minded, pretend that Shere Khan had had any 
personal hand in the death of the brother whom he 
would succeed. 

And thus it came to pass that, the Aismet of Khan 
Mian Gul Jan of Khairastan decreeing that he should 
ride to the Talar Jhil for his hawking, the aged but very 
serviceable gun of his chief fowler accidentally went off 
as its Owner was marching just behind the Khan’s horse. 
And as the muzzle of the duck-gun happened at the 
moment to be pointing straight at the middle of the 
Khan’s back, the sinister shores of the Talar Jhil once 
again proved fatal as the Braes of Yarrow. 


Khan Mian Gul Jan Khan Khudadad Khan Hassan 
Ali Khan was dead, and his brother Shere Khan reigned 
in his stead—the jovial and noisy rites and ceremonies 
of his induction being necessarily postponed for a while 
as he was absent upon affairs of state in the country of 
the Singing Hadji of Sufed Kot. 
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§3 


However, news being taken to him of the sad event, 
Shere Khan returned quickly to Khairabad, and having 
briefly and somewhat skimpily mourned his brother, he 
was, with a great and memorable ¢amasha, seated upon 
the gad+1 of his fathers, and reigned in his brother’s 
stead. 


§ 4 


“‘Huzoor! Gul Mahommed! Awake and arise,” 
shouted Shere Khan’s great voice a few days later, at 
the door of the room that Wendover now occupied in the 
big Fort of Khairabad. ‘“ Great news.” 

‘“‘ Come in,” cried Wendover as he yawned, stretched 
himself, and sat up on his charpat. 

Now what was the wild fellow bawling about, waking 
him from a deep dream of peace, in the small hours of 
the morning. 

“Great news?” growled Wendover. ‘ What? 
Have you murdered somebody else ? ” 

“Not yet, Gul Mahommed. Not yet. But only 
wait. Listen. They've got him, and they are bringing 
him along. Seized him yesterday evening, between 
Kurnai and our Border. Young Dost Mahommed rode 
swiftly ahead to tell the good news.” 

Wendover sprang out of bed. 

“ Batlitzin !”’ he whispered. 

“‘ Bailitzin,’”’ grinned Shere Khan. ‘“ What shall we 
do with him? Whip him to death with a nagatka, or 
feed him, feet first, slowly into the fire ? Or what about 
a cauldron of boiling fat? ” 

“You leave him to me,” growled Wendover. 

“ Béshak, Huzoor. He is your man, for you to kill as 
you please. I did but offer suggestions. Doubtless 

1 Seat of judgment. 
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you will think of better ones though—for it was you 
whom he evilly entreated and brought to shame. It 
was your face he blackened.” 

“ And what would you do with him, Shere Khan, had 
it been you whose face he had blackened ? ” 

“Who shall say, Huzoor? I should think of many 
punishments, and one day, in my wrath and in my 
haste, I should do unto him one of those things. But 
I would keep him alive for a long time. Yes, he should 
die many deaths.” 

“It will be enough for me if he dies one,” said 
Richard Wendover. “Send me young Dost Mahom- 
m ed.” 


XIV 


EMOVING bolts and bars from the outside of the 
room in which Bailitzin was imprisoned, Richard 
Wendover flung open the door and strode in, followed 
by Shere Khan, who bore in his right hand a heavy 
whip. 


“Well, Bailitzin,’’ said Wendover, ‘‘‘so we meet 
again, as the villains of the Adelphi Drama used to say.’ ”’ 


Bailitzin rose from the charpat on which he had been 
sitting. 

“Yes. Your turn now, Mister Renegade. Your 
turn, for the moment. What is it going to cost me to 
get away?” 

“I don’t know, Comrade Bailitzin. That remains to 
be seen, but I think, I somehow think, it will cost you 
your life.” 

“What, murder ? ”’ 

“ W-e-l-l-1, did we call it that when I was in the cell 
beneath the spy-school at Tashkent ? If you remem- 
ber nightly, the promise was that I should be flogged to 
death with a nagatka, after prolonged and considerable 
treatment—somewhat humiliating treatment.” 

“Look here, my good ex-British-Officer, let’s talk 
sense and talk business, shall we? Your treacherous 
blackguards turned on me last night, and here I am. 
Well, I made a mistake, at Kurnai, and I’m ready to 
pay for it. That double-faced soov! Shere Khan—who 
tells me that he was a door-keeper and pathwallah® at 
Tashkent when you were a munshi there—took me in, 
when he was there at Kurnai. Well, serve me right 

1 Pig. 3 Messenger. 
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for trusting anybody. I’m not complaining, and as I 
say, I'll pay the price.” 

“ You will, Bailitzin,” replied Wendover, eyeing the 
Russian grimly. 

He was a brave man, but he was very uncomfortable. 
That was shown by his talkativeness. Positively 
garrulous. Well, he should be made a little more 
uncomfortable. 

Turning to Shere Khan, Wendover took the terrible 
whip from his hand. 

“ Not a nagatka, Bailitzin, but perhaps, in its different 
way, as good as a Russian knout. Better possibly—in 
Shere Khan’s hands. He’s one of the strongest men 
in Asia, you know. Ran with me in his arms for 
miles.” 

‘‘ Listen, Wendover,” interrupted Bailitzin. ‘‘ Don’t 
be a fool. Do you realize that I can make you a rich 
man? That I can supply your whole tribe with new 
rifles? ... Do you hear that, you Shere Khan? ” 
he cried, turning to that stolid man. “ Tell the others 
outside there. Tell everybody in Khairabad and 
Khairastan that I can give them all new rifles. Yes, 
and money.” 

Shere Khan, with a wolfish smile, showed brilliant 
teeth gleaming whitely between moustache and short 
bushy beard. 

Wendover laughed contemptuously. 

“‘ And at what price do you assess your valuable life, 
Bailitzin ? ’’ he asked, running the lash of the whip 
through his fingers. 

““ ll give you, personally, ten thousand roubles, and 
five hundred rifles.” 

“Quite a valuable life,’ observed Wendover. 
“Worth that much to you, is it? Well, it is worth 
a great deal more than that to me, Bailitzin.” 

“How much ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Suppose I said a million roubles and ten thousand 
rifles ? ”’ 

N* 
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Bailitzin, biting his lip, clenching and unclenching 
his fists, stared white-faced at his captor. 

‘Talk sense, Wendover,” he said. ‘‘ A hundred 
thousand pounds ransom, and ten thousand rifles. 
You value me highly. Make a reasonable proposition.” 

“I only wanted to discover how highly you valued 
yourself. Tell me the absolutely ultimate utmost that 
you could and would pay me, to set you free.’ 

Bailitzin thought for a moment. 

“Look, Wendover. Twenty-five thousand roubles 
and one thousand rifles.” 

“You could and would pay that, eh? ” 

€¢ Y es,” 

“ But they wouldn’t be your roubles and your rifles, 
Comrade Bailitzin. Surely the good Commissar, or 
whatever you are, wouldn’t rob the State of all that 
money and munitions. You are a patriot, Bailitzin, 
and not only a patriot, but a genuine, convinced, 
believing and honourable Red; a stern sea-green 
Incorruptible; a true-blue gutter-snipe proletarian 
Bolshevist official.” 

** Never mind about that,’’ snarled Bailitzin. ‘‘ Do 
you accept my offer?” 

“No, Comrade, I don’t. Nor any offer you could 
possibly make. There’s not enough money in the 
world to buy you.”’ 

“So it is murder, eh? ” 

“That’s not what you called it at Tashkent. I 
went to school there, Bailitzin. A hard school under a 
hard master, and I learned a very hard lesson. I was 
starved and beaten, beaten like a dog, Bailitzin, in a 
dark stinking lousy cell—for weeks. And I should 
have been buried under the floor of that cell, if I had 
not escaped ; having been flogged to death when you 
had done with me. 

“Well? ” he added. 

Bailitzin sat down heavily upon the charpai and 
licked dry lips. 
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“Anything to say?” 

“You'll regret it, Wendover. You'll regret it as 
long as you live. And that mayn’t be very long, 
either. I tell you that what happened to me is known 
in Sufed Kot. The Singing Hadji himself knows by 
now that I was seized by the bodyguard with whom I 
was riding, and was taken to Khairastan. You'll have 
the Singing Hadji and the whole of his Jashkay here in 
no time, if I don’t return to Sufed Kot. He'll eat you 
up, wipe you out, the lot of you, and annex Khairastan.”’ 

“Won't that be just too bad,” observed Wendover. 

“‘ And now, strip to the waist,”’ he added in a voice 
that cut like a whip. 

“Wendover, I can make you a rich man. I 
can. . ne 
“Quick |” interrupted Wendover. “ I can scarcely 
keep my hands from...” 

7 Wendover, you have your price. Name it, 
and . 

“ Shere Khan!” said Wendover over his shoulder. 

And Bailitzin threw off his Pathan coat, gold- 
embroidered velvet waistcoat, and drew off his shirt. 

“ Kneel down,” growled Wendover, “ before I knock 
you down and put my foot on your neck.” 

Bailitzin obeyed and Shere Khan stepped forward 
with great clutching hands. 

‘‘ A-h-h-h |’ breathed Wendover. ‘“ That’s better, 
Bailitzin. That’s what I wanted. Wanted, night and 
day, since I crouched in the filth of your cell at Tash- 
kent and was whipped like a dog. Nowthen. You're 
a Russian, aren’t you? ” 

“You know I am.” 

“Yes, and I’m an Englishman. You know I am. 
And if you don’t, you can know it by thts,” and he 
threw the whip away from him. 

“One of the differences between Bolsheviks and 
Britons. We don’t flog and murder captives. Get 
up. Put your clothes on.” 
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‘“‘ Murder without the flogging, eh ? ” said Bailitzin, 
as he faced Wendover. 

‘No, ‘we don’t murder prisoners either.” 

“No. Kill them—and call it ‘ execution ’ instead, 
eh? Truly Bnitish!” 

“Yes, execute them after fair trial. If they are 
found guilty of murder—or are caught behind the lines 
in disguises, spying, in time of war.” 

‘Well, foregone conclusion, anyway. Shoot me and 
be done with it.” 

“You'd prefer that to being sent down to Peshawar, 
to be tried and hanged? For there are one or two 
hanging matters, Bailitzin, aren’t there ? Jemember 
Captain Crombie ? We happen to know who shot him. 
Remember Burton ? ” 

“He was a spy. He was... 

‘And Mrs. Burton? And the two children? They 
spies too! Well? Here and now, or Peshawar? ”’ 

Bailitzin glanced round the windowless room, at the 
doorway blocked by fierce-faced burly Pathans ; looked 
at Shere Khan; and, lastly, at Wendover. Better 
here and now, than after lingering in a British gaol. 
Better here and now, than prison life-sentence in India, 
or perhaps the Andaman Islands. This sloppy fool, this 
British “ sportsman,’ would see he was not tortured. 

“Here and now,” he said. 

“To-morrow morning, then,” replied Wendover and, 
turning on his heel, left the cell. 

“ Shere Khan,” he said, as that worthy replaced bolt 
and bar. “‘ Khan or no Khan! On your head be it 
if he escapes.” 

“* As we escaped from Tashkent,” he smiled grimly. 

“T’ll spend the night with him, Gul Mahommed,”’ 
grinned Shere Khan. “ He won't escape.” 

“Please yourself about that,’’ replied Wendover, 
“but no—er—unkindness. Understand ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t injure a hair of his head,” replied Shere 
Khan fervently. ‘ And I’ll see he’s fed on the best, 
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and that he has a good night’s rest, in comfort, with a 
nice vezat 1 to keep him warm.” 


42 


Next morning, soon after dawn, Wendover, followed 
as usual by Shere Khan, again entered the room in 
which Bailitzin was confined. 

““ They gave you all the food you wanted, last night ? ”’ 

c¢ Y es.” 

“Have you had food this morning? ”’ 

cé N 0.”’ 

“Shere Khan, see that the prisoner has tea, bread 
and fruit and a Jotah of milk.” 

“I don’t want you to have a heavy breakfast, 
Bailitzin,’’ he added, turning to the Russian. 

ee N Oo ? 3? 

“No. Not just before violent exercise. You are 
going to fight.” 

The somewhat weary and apathetic look faded from 
Bailitzin’s face, and his eyes brightened as he looked 
up at Wendover. 

“Fight? How? Whom?” 

ce M e.”’ 

“You? What with? Pistols?” 

“No. I want something nice and intimate. Some- 
thing personal, Bailitzin, if you understand me. Hand- 
to-hand and man-to-man stuff. Good rough stuff. 
I’ve dreamed of it, Bailitzin. Woken many a night 
from a dream of it.” 

“ And if I win, I suppose your bully there takes it 
up ? 3? 

“No. If you win, Bailitzin, you'll have a chance, 
a very fair chance—of getting away.” 

“ And if I lose? ” 

“Well, you will have lost, Bailitzin. And Russia 
will have lost Bailitzin, too.” 

1 Quilted bed-cover. 
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‘“‘ And if I am too badly wounded to...” 

“ Then I'll take every care of you, Bailitzin. Every- 
thing possible will be done for you. It will be my 
one desire to nurse you back to health. 

“ And then we'll fight again,’”’ he added. 

Bailitzin stared at Wendover, evidently thinking 
hard. 

So that was it, was it? The rat was not in a 
trap to be put in a pail of water. There was a 
chance. 

But no. The mob would tear him to pieces as soon 
as he had killed their leader. 

“More of your English hypocrisy and trickery, 
eh?” he said. ‘ You'll play cat-and-mouse with me 
if I’m laid out—and if you are, your mob will hack me 
to bits.” 

‘‘ The Russian speaking,’ sneered Wendover. ‘ You 
and I are going to fight privately—intimately, if you 
know what I mean, Bailitzin. No seconds, no spec- 
tators, no ‘ gate,’ no ring-side seats, no nothing—but 
just you and me. And if you win, it’s up to you. As 
I said before, you'll have a chance.” 

Bailitzin stared with parted lips. 

““A chance? A fine chance!” he jeered. 

“Well, beggars can’t be choosers; but, anyway, 
you'll have one.” 

“A chance to get from here into the Sufed Kot 
country on foot!”’ 

“You won't be on foot ; you'll be on the best horse 
I can give you.” 

What was this? Where was the trick? Of course 
he wouldn't have a chance. On the other hand, one 
knew what fools these English were. 

‘* And another thing,” he said quickly. “I’ve never 
used one of those Khyber knives, and I suppose you 
are an expert with them.” 

Yes, that was it. It would be a vulgar bloody 
rough-and-tumble with butchers’ knives, and doubtless 
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Wendover had had plenty of practice, and fancied 
himself at the sport of lopping. 

“ Wrong again, Bailitzin. There will be no Khyber 
knives nor Pathan daggers. No pistols, carbines, or 
rifles.”’ 

“What, then ? ”’ 

“A pair of cavalry swords, Bailitzin. Any ob- 
jection ? 

By God, the fool! If he were speaking the truth, 
which doubtless he was. A fast horse and a cavalry 
sword. His favourite weapon. Did the “ sporting ”’ 
half-wit know that Prince Bailitzin had been a noted 
swordsman among the Officers of the Imperial Guard ? 
Could it possibly be that he was going to be given the 
chance to cut down this insolent English fool, and then 
ride for his life, with a fair start ? 

What was he saying ? 

“‘ That’s the idea, Bailitzin. We are going to have 
two of the best stallions in Khairastan; and we are 
going to have two perfectly good regulation cavalry- 
sabres. British Army swords, taken from their dead 
owners after some Border scrap.” 

“And what'll be wrong with the one that I am to 
use?” 

‘ That I can’t tell you—for you shall have the choice 
of the two sabres.” 

And so it came to pass. 


§ 3 


“ Listen, Khan Shere Khan Khudadad Khan Hassan 
Ali Khan of Khairastan,’’ said Wendover to Shere 
Khan, as they left Bailitzin’s well-guarded prison. 
“ For Iam about to say words of great import. Listen 
and heed, and fail me not. Do all things as I say, for 
you will take an oath upon the Koran so to do them. 
In a few minutes’ time, I ride out alone with the 
Russian. Follow me not, and see that no man follows 
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me—neither you nor any man going beyond the pass 
out of the valley, but halting by the zzavat. If I return, 
Bailitzin will be dead, and we will give him burial 
where he dies. If I return not, within an hour, then 
I shall be dead or badly wounded. Should that be so, 
bring me back here and do what you can for me, at the 
same time sending mounted men in pursuit of Bailitzin. 
Let them catch him, if that be possible. Doubtless 
he will ride for Sufed Kot Fort or Kurnai and, as 
you know, the same track serves for both, for many 
miles. 

“‘ And this is the important part. If you take him 
alive, do him no further harm, but deliver him safely 
at Giltraza Fort with the letter that I shall leave.” 

“ Yes,”” mused Wendover aloud. ‘“ That would be 
very appropriate, very fitting. Let the writer of notes 
delivering prisoners to the good Garstan, be himself 
delivered with a note to Garstan. He will welcome 
him with open arms, when he knows it is the man who 
was the cause of his making such a blazing fool of him- 
self with his childish court-martial, and condemnation 
and sentencing of an innocent man.” 

“ Understand ? ” he continued, noting the doubtful 
and disapproving look on Shere Khan’s dour face. 
“ He is to be taken to Giltraza Fort alive, and, as far 
as possible, unhurt. Fetch the Koran and swear.” 

“ There’s no need of oaths between thee and me, 
Huzoor,’”’ grumbled Shere Khan. 

“So be it, then; but put your hands between my 
hands, and swear upon the head and life of your son 
that you will do as I bid.” 

And Shere Khan reluctantly gave the promise, which 
Wendover knew would be binding, that no vengeance 
should be taken upon a victorious Bailitzin, if re- 
captured ; and that he would take him with a strong 
escort, and deliver him at Giltraza Fort. 


“Good! Are the horses ready? ... Bring me 
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the swords . . . Have you had them sharpened, edge 
and point ? ”’ 

The cavalry swords proved to be in excellent con- 
dition, having been cared for, as weapons are cared for, 
by the men of the Border ; hilt and blade as speckless 
and shining as when found in the hands of the fallen 
Hussars before whose earth-shaking, irresistible charge 
the ITribesmen had broken and fled, only to re-assemble 
to cut off the rear-guard squadron of the column that, 
towards nightfall, had broken off the engagement and 
returned to its camp. 

Taking one of them, Wendover hefted it, weighed 
and balanced it, made long lunge and swift recover, 
swung it, whistling, in glittering arcs; and rejoiced 
that, when a Squadron-leader of Napier’s Horse, he had 
practised and trained so long and keenly to win the cup 
for the ‘ Officers’ Mounted Sabres’’ event in the 
tournament of the Divisional Competition. 

Yes, he’d be able to give Bailitzin a run for his money 
when it came to “ mounted sabres,’”’ with sharp edge 
and point; no rules or regulations, no umpires, and 
no rests between hits. If this were the last thing he 
ever did, one thing was certain, he’d very thoroughly 
enjoy the doing of the last thing he ever did. 

‘‘ Take a revolver,’ advised Shere Khan. 

“What for?’ enquired Wendover coldly. 

“In case he flees for his life, once he and you are 
alone and his horse proves the faster.” 

‘‘ He’ll be welcome to try,” smiled Wendover, “ but 
to do him justice, I don’t think he'll try to run away. 
And if he does, he won’t get far... Comeon. We'll 
let him choose one.” 


§ 4 


“There you are, Bailitzin. Choose one of those 
swords, re-sheathe it, and don’t touch it again until Isay 


* Draw swords,’ ”’ said Wendover, a few minutes later. 
N* a 
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Bailitzin took, and drew, a sword. 

Ha! This would do. Long and strong and straight 
and heavy. Suit him beautifully. Perhaps he’d have 
preferred one of the slightly curved pattern to which 
he was accustomed ; but this would do. He had been 
afraid they’d produce a pair of the short unhandy 
tulwars worn by the Indian Lancers. More like an old- 
fashioned naval cutlass. But these were gentlemen’s 
weapons. 

Drawing one, he too hefted it like a swordsman, felt 
grip and balance and weight, put the point upon the 
ground and tried the spring of the blade, the while 
Shere Khan, a distrustful man, covered him with the 
heavy old-fashioned revolver of which he was so proud 
and fond. 

Bailitzin then tried the other sword, bending the 
blade into a semi-circle. Nothing to choose between 
them. 

“‘ Have you any choice ? ”’ he said, eyeing Wendover 
and intending to be sure to ask for the one that Wend- 
over professed not to prefer. Of course, the stupid 
Englishman would say ‘I'll have this one,’ thinking 
that the Russian would immediately say ‘No, I'll 
have it.’ 

Yes, if there were anything wrong, Wendover would 
secure the good one by pretending to want the other. 

But apparently there was nothing in it, for, to 
Bailitzin’s faint surprise and chagrin, Wendover 
replied : 

“Not the slightest.” 

“* All right, I'll keep this one, then,’’ and Bailitzin 
returned it to its steel sheath. 

“Don’t make a mistake and draw it again until I 
tell you,” warned Wendover, “ and when you do, you 
can throw the sheath away. Follow me.” 

And with Shere Khan and four other Pathans close 
about him, Bailitzin proceeded by narrow corridor and 
Stair, rampart-walk and court-yard, to a gate about 
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which stood a crowd of the jowans of Khairabad, two of 
whom held the saddled and bridled horses. 

One of these Wendover mounted. 

“‘ See your stirrups and girths are right,” he said to 
Bailitzin. 

“IT was about to, especially the girths,” was the 
reply. ‘“‘ Queer things are apt to happen to saddle- 
girths in these circumstances.” 

And raising the saddle-flap he assured himself 
that the girths were stout and strong and properly 
buckled. Then putting the finger-tips of his right 
hand against the saddle and straightening the right 
arm, he raised the stirrup and placed it beneath his 
arm-pit. 

“Good guess. Exactly right.” 

And placing the reins in the left hand that grasped 
the sword, he mounted with easy grace. 

“Nothing under the saddle,” he observed, finding 
that the horse neither reared nor bucked as his weight 
came down upon it. 

‘““Only the horse,”’ replied Wendover. ‘“‘ What did 
you expect to be under it?” 

‘‘ Oh, a spur or a bent nail or a sharp stone or two. 
What do you generally put?” 

‘“‘I expect you know more about those things than 
I do, Bailitzin,”’ replied Wendover. ‘' Ride on in front 
of me.” 

The gate was open, and the two horsemen rode forth 
on to the track, followed by Shere Khan and a great 
crowd of Khairastanis. 

“ These all your seconds ? ’’ enquired Bailitzin, turn- 
ing his head. 

‘‘ Neither mine nor yours,” was the reply. “ Don't 
be afraid. Ride on.” 

Bailitzin laughed aloud, and Wendover paid him the 
compliment of admitting that the laugh sounded 
spontaneous and genuine. 

Along the upward-sloping track, the cavalcade 
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wound its way, mounted or afoot, with much com- 
motion of chatter, laughter, and shout. 

Arrived at the ztavat, the Pathans fell silent as 
Wendover reined in his horse, raised his hand and 
addressed the men of Khairabad, as all, save Bailitzin’s 
more especial escort, gathered about him. 

‘‘ Hear, oh men of Khairastan,” he said in Pushtu. 
“I have asked a favour of your Khan and he has 
granted it, swearing by the head and the life of his 
son, that he will keep his word to me, the which I 
know he will do. He has sworn also that you will 
hearken unto his words and obey. No man is to follow 
me, for I would fight my enemy alone. If I see you 
not again, farewell. And may each one of you, when 
his time comes, have as happy a death as mine will be.”’ 

And turning to Shere Khan, he grasped his hand. 

“Whatever may befall, let no man pass this ztarat,”’ 
he said. “ Farewell, Shere Khan, my friend and 
brother.” 

“Dismount, that I may embrace thee, Huzoor,” 
replied Shere Khan. Wendover did so, and each took 
farewell of his friend in his own fashion. 

“ Shouldst thou fall and he ride, then we also may 
ride? ’’ asked Shere Khan. “If thou returnest not 
within the hour, then we may come? ”’ he asked. 

“At the end of an hour,” replied Wendover. 

“Ride on, Bailitzin,’’ he said, ‘‘ There’s a valley a 
couple of miles on, at the turn of the track, level and 
grassy.” 

And Bailitzin rode on at a sharp trot, Wendover 
following close behind him. 

“ This horse is a little faster than yours,” he added 
meaningly. 

Suppose Bailitzin broke into a gallop and tried to 
draw away? Well, he’d shout to him to draw swords, 
and he’d go for him. They were about of equal weight, 
and Bailitzin would have little chance of riding away 
from him. 
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What a hell-for-leather gallop it would be if he tried, 
and kept his start. Better close up on him, perhaps. 

He must ride carefully, though. It would be un- 
bearable, unthinkable, that his horse should put his 
foot in a hole, or tread, as once he himself had done, 
on a stone that moved, bringing him down with a crash 
while Bailitzin rode to safety. 

What was Bailitzin thinking ? Doubtless thinking 
what fools these English were, and particularly the 
man Wendover, that he should have left the heavily- 
armed escort of Pathan horsemen behind, and had 
not ringed the valley about with his sharp-shooting 
riflemen. 

So he was a fool, doubtless. But man does not live 
by bread alone. No, that wasn’t what he meant. 
What did he mean? “ Thrice armed is he who hath 
his quarrel just.” Was thatit? More like it, anyway. 
Besides, fool or no fool, he wanted Bailitzin to himself. 
He wanted to cleanse himself from the foulness that 
Bailitzin had put upon him, purge his blood of the 
poison in it, throw off the incubus that he had borne 
since Bailitzin had flogged and humiliated him in that 
foul prison. That was why he was here alone with 
the Russian, behaving with what Ganesh Hazelrigg 
would call madness, sheer lunacy, childish quixotic folly. 

But as he had told him, it wasn’t merely Bailitzin’s 
death that he desired. It was the killing of Bailitzin 
by Richard Wendover that was necessary. 

No, it wasn’t revenge. It had nothing whatever to 
do with revenge. A mere desire for revenge could be 
gratified by seeing Bailitzin hanged, shot or imprisoned 
by process of law. Revenge was really an evil thing, 
the thing that decimated the Tribesmen, with their 
blood-feud vendettas. 

No, honestly, genuinely and unequivocally, it was 
not vengeance that he desired, but purification, moral 
and spiritual rehabilitation, recovery of his self-respect. 
That Bailitzin’s death was essential to this was not the 
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fault of Richard Wendover. It was Bailitzin’s own 
fault. By his own act, Bailitzin had rendered this 
rite inevitable, ineluctable. 

While that man in front of him was alive, he would 
feel almost physically sick every time he remembered 
the whippings and his own involuntary cries of pain, 
his cringing, his grovelling for mercy almost, at the 
feet of the man who held the steel-tipped whip .. . 


The path began to descend towards the little valley 
with its central plain, not more than twice the size of 
a polo-ground. 

Yes, this would do. Nay, more; it was obviously 
the appointed spot, the place where the agony of his 
spirit would end in death or healing cure. 

He inhaled deeply and sighed with content. Here 
was the scene and setting of his release, the place either 
of his victoriously throwing off, or thankfully laying 
down, the burden that... 

There was a sudden rasp of steel and a whirl of dust 
as, in one movement, Bailitzin swung his horse about 
upon its haunches, drew his sword, and rode at Wend- 
over, a Cossack cry upon his lips, the glare of his fierce 
eyes no less bright than the flashing sword above his 
head. 

A treacherous dog. 

Had he been wearing spurs, wherewith to cause the 
fiery stallion to leap more swiftly upon Wendover, the 
fight would have been finished without beginning. As 
it was, he had but time to parry the sweeping downward 
cut with his sheathed sword, and with a turn of the 
wrist to deflect it and drive his own scabbarded point 
at Bailitzin’s throat. A lucky fluke that, for the 
thrust, catching him beneath the chin, had almost 
knocked Bailitzin from his horse. 

Swinging his own horse to the near side, Wendover 
whipped his sword from its scabbard, rode at Bailitzin, 
feinted at his head and, as Bailitzin’s sword came up 
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in parry, dropped his point and thrust again, tearing, as 
he did so, the side of Bailitzin’s poshteen coat. 

Good! For all his treacherous attack, he was 
rattled, and hadn’t been as clever as he thought. As 
with knee and rein, Wendover again swung his horse, 
Bailitzin, with a back-handed stroke, missed his neck 
by a_hair’s-breadth, recovered, caught Wendover’s 
answering slash upon the forte of his sabre, lowered 
his point and, in his turn, thrust, the sword grazing 
Wendover’s shoulder. 

Dashing past him, Bailitzin galloped a short distance, 
pulled his horse up suddenly, swung it about and 
charged. 

Yes. It was fortunate indeed that neither was wear- 
ing spurs, for obviously Bailitzin missed them badly, 
and would have been much more dangerous had he 
been so equipped. 

Evidently this was a swordsman who, fighting 
mounted, was one with his mount, a Cossack centaur 
whose horse’s limbs were as his own, for swift change 
of stance, elusion, charge and withdrawal. 

And the bits the horses were wearing were too power 
ful, and the Russian’s horse, with wrenched cut mouth, 
was fighting his rider. 

Willingly Wendover admitted that had Bailitzin 
been mounted on his own charger and equipped with 
the accoutrements he knew, he would have been the 
better man. As it was—it remained to be seen. 

As Bailitzin charged, his sabre across his left shoulder, 
he aimed a mighty horizontal blow which, unparried, 
would have half«severed his opponent’s head from his 
body. 

Wendover was quick and cool. Now, to duck under 
that, drop his point and thrust—and he’d have the 
Russian spitted on his sword. But in the act of 
striking, Bailitzin’s blow became a feint, his sword 
changed direction and, like lightning, descended full 
upon Wendover’s head, the Russian rising in his stir- 
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rups as he brought down the heavy sword like hammer 
upon anvil. 

Yes, thought Wendover as he parried, and that’s 
where he has forgotten what the Pathan puggrzs is like. 
No good cutting down on that, friend Bailitzin. A 
nasty-unpleasant thump, but no sword can cut through 
that solid mass of tough yielding cotton stuff. Next 
time, you'd better try a drawing cut. 

But the force and weight of the tremendous blow 
spoilt his next thrust, diverted it, so that it passed 
harmlessly behind Bailitzin’s back. 

Also it had annoyed Wendover, woken him up, 
turned him from a sternly active and aggressive foe into 
a fighting fury whose sword, like a fiery flame, seemed to 
flicker like forked lightning about his enemy’s head. 

The clattering clashing rattle of the swift rally had 
more of violence, ferocity, and force than of elegant and 
academic sword-play, as when two mighty boxers, 
abandoning finesse and skill of defence, stand face to 
face, toe to toe, breast to breast, exchanging smashing 
blows without thought of guard and self-defence. 

And suddenly, Wendover’s sword, swung in fierce 
horizontal cut from across his shoulder but slightly 
deflected upward by Bailitzin’s parry, struck the 
Russian’s puggrt from his head, sending it flying to earth 
some yards away. 

Reining back and holding his sword on guard, 
Wendover bade Bailitzin dismount, recover his puggrt 
and bind it again securely about his head. 

“What?” panted the Russian. ‘ While you ride 
me down?” 

“Don’t be a fool,”’ shouted Wendover. ‘‘ Get your 
puggri—or don’t blame me if I split your skull next 
time.” 

No, he thought. Bailitzin wouldn’t do much blam- 
ing of him or anybody else, if once he could give him 
“cut one”’ straight down on his unprotected head. 

“ Ride away, then,” answered Bailitzin. “If you 
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mean it, ride to the other end of the ground and give me 
time to fix the thing.” 

With a contemptuous exclamation, Wendover turned 
about, rode on in a direction which would place him 
between Bailitzin and his line of retreat in the direction 
of the Sufed Kot border, changed his sword to his left 
hand, to flex, rest, and relax, the muscles of his right, 
and was instantly aware of the thudding of hooves 
behind him. 

He might have known it. 

If he swung about, Bailitzin’s horse would catch his, 
broadside on, and send him sprawling. 

Swerving right, without checking pace or attempting 
to go about, he turned in his saddle, tried to give 
Bailitzin his point as he came up, and received that 
of Bailitzin’s sword through his left shoulder. 


So that was what it felt like to be run through with a 
sword. Rather like being burnt. Not nearly as pain- 
ful as one would expect. That would come later. How 
soon would he weaken, cough blood and turn giddy? 
Perhaps it was nothing. He hadn't seen the point 
sticking out through his chest. 

Well, first blood to Bailitzin. And now anything 
he could do, were best done quickly. 

As the thought passed through his mind, he swung 
his sabre far behind him, felt it strike and thud, wheeled 
his horse full right, and realized that he had slashed 
Bailitzin’s side. 

Good! That would even matters up; might more 
than even them, as the play of the Russian’s sword-arm 
would be affected. 

Again the two men were face to face, almost right 
knee to knee, with raised swords feinting and flicker 
ing. 

A swift and powerful downward stroke of Bailitzin's 
sabre fell harmless on Wendover’s hilt and was swiftly 
changed to a thrust that pierced his chest. Very quick 
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and neat; and dangerous—for Bailitzin. For ere the 
thrust could be recovered, Wendover’s sword-point had 
dropped, and he had thrust with all his strength and 
weight, driving the sword home to the hilt. 

And now to finish. 

Wheeling his horse and drawing back his sword, he 
raised it above his head, stood up in his stirrups, struck 
back-handed, and sideways at Bailitzin’s neck, with all 
his strength, even as the Russian’s point again went 
home—too late. 

With labouring lungs, breathless, and feeling as 
though his heart would burst, Wendover dropped his 
sword-hand, leaned forward on his. horse’s neck, and 
watched with staring eyes his enemy collapse, drop his 
sword, reel in the saddle, and fall to the ground, there 
to lie motionless beside his horse, as his life blood gushed 
from his neck like water from a tap. 

Dead... 

He’d never move again after such a stroke as that ; 
a stroke delivered with all a strong man’s strength, 
almost a madman’s might, with sharp-edged heavy 
sword, in so vulnerable a spot. 


A stroke that had cut him free ; free from shame and 
horror. 

Free—and dying . . . blind . . . falling . 

With a heavy thud, Wendover fell from his horse and 
lay motionless in the blood of the man whom he had 
killed. 


§5 


Khan Shere Khan Khudadad Khan Hassan Ali Khan, 
Chief of Khairastan, glanced at the sun and the shadow 
thrown by a rock. 

“ Mount and ride,” he said. 

And leading the cavalcade of horsemen and the 
almost equally swift foot-men, dashed headlong down 
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the track by which his friend and his enemy had disap- 
peared but a short hour before, an hour that had seemed 
like a lifetime. 

Rounding the hillside at breakneck pace, and 
thundering down into the valley beyond, he saw what 
he had feared to see, a sight that by strange premon- 
ition, he had expected ; two horses standing still, with 
hanging heads, two men lying yet more quiet. 

“By Allah! Both are dead,” cried his cousin 
Hussein Shah, riding beside him. 

“‘ Both? Liar and fool, I will slay thee, if it be so,” 
shouted Shere Khan, driving his horse ahead of the 
rest. 

First to reach the fatal spot and first to touch the 
ground, his horse still galloping, Shere Khan knelt 
beside his friend, raised his head, placed his ear upon 
his heart, and praised the One True God. 

“‘ He is alive,” he said. ‘‘ Make a litter, thrusting 
rifles through the sleeves of two of your poshteens .. . 
No. He is too big a man.” 

“ Lift him on to his horse and two of us will support 
him,” said Dost Mahommed. 

“And start the bleeding again? Stand clear. I 
will carry him. 

‘“‘ Look you, Dost Mahommed,” he added, * take my 
horse and ride. Halt at Khairabad Fort long enough 
to bid Bibi Jan make ready for my wounded brother. 
Hot water, cloths, a bed. And bid the hakim Rahim- 
tullah make ready too. Then, without losing a minute, 
ride. If your horse falls dead, run you, until you also 
fall dead. But don’t fall until you have had speech of 
the Sahib who dwells in the house whence you called 
Gul Mahommed on the night that the Police seized me. 
Tell him all things, and he will tell Gul Mahommed’s 
friend—known to-day as Ghulam Hyder and to-morrow 
as Inayatullah Hussein, and who is the Sahib that is the 
friend of Gul Mahommed. Hazelrigg Sahib. Bid him 
come, bringing an English hakim, a Doctor Sahib. And 
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say that I will have men and picked horses waiting at 
this end of the Khyber Pass. Ride, for the life of Gul 
Mahommed who is sorely wounded. Look, there is 
blood upon his lips. Go.” 

And Dost Mahommed, a boy of sixteen, who had 
killed his man, married his girl, begotten his son, 
broken-in his horse, and won his spurs on raid and 
foray, sprang into the saddle of the best horse in 
Khairastan (noted for the speed and endurance of its 
breed of horses) and started on a ride that became 
legendary, as famous in its way and place as the rides 
of Paul Revere and of those who brought the news from 
Aix to Ghent. 


XV 


AJOR BARTHOLOMEW HAZELRIGG, call- 

ing at an unusually early hour at Flagstaff 

House, gave his card to the accomplished Goanese 
butler, bidding him take it to Ffoulkes Miss Sahib. 

A minute later, Sybil, dressed in riding kit, entered 
the drawing-room white faced, firm lipped. 

“Not been sleeping too well by the look of her,” 
thought Hazelrigg, “since he went.” 

“Good morning, my dear. Just had a messenger,” 
said he. 

“From Dickie?” asked the girl. 

“Well, in a manner of speaking. From his boy 
friend. I thought I’d just let you know that he is safe 
back in Khairabad.”’ 

“Oh! He is, is he!” said Sybil. ‘“‘ And there he 
sits for the rest of his life, I suppose ? ”’ 

“ Well,” replied Hazelrigg weightily, ‘‘ Peshawar and 
the parts adjacent won’t be too healthy for him, for 
some time to come. I’m going up that way.” 

ce Wh en ? 38 

“To-day. Now as a matter of fact. Any message 
for him ? ”’ 

“No. Unless you tell him I hate him.” 

“Don’t wonder at it. Unreliable changeable flighty 
sort of fellow.” 

“ And that’s exactly what heisn’t. As you must per- 
fectly well know, since you’ve known him for so long.” 
“Sit down, my dear. You look like a ghost.” 

“Why did he do it? How could he? It’s incred- 
ible.” 

Hazelrigg changed his tone and manner. 

‘ T'll tell you why he didit. His friend, the man who 
saved his life more than once—and saved a great 
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deal more than his life—committed a murder here in 
Peshawar. The Police had got him—and he was for it. 
He’d have been hanged by the neck until he was dead. 
And the man’s brother came and told Wendover that 
the Police had got his friend. So what must the fool do 
but rush straight down to the Bazaar, gather the Khair- 
abad gang and, with the street mob, attack the Police 
thana, rescue his friend from the clutches of the Law, 
and then do the only thing possible.”’ 

“ His friend ? What, Shere Khan, of whom he was 
never tired of talking to me? ”’ 

“ That’s it. Without a second’s hesitation, he 
threw up everything, career, happiness, home, friends, 
you ... everything. Isn't he a fool? No wonder 
you hate him.” 

“Fool ? ” said the girl. ‘‘ Hate him? Yes, it’s no 
wonder I hate him—like you do.” 

‘ A bad business,”’ said Hazelrigg ponderously, shak- 
ing his head. ‘“‘ And he has made it worse.” 

“ What? How?” 

“Got himself wounded.” 

“Wounded? Badly?” 

“Well, Shere Khan has sent a messenger who must 
have broken all records to let me know, and . 

“You are starting now? ”’ interrupted the girl. 

“Yes, my car and kit will follow me and be here in 
a few minutes, and I am going straight off. Shere Khan 
will have horses and escort waiting for me near Landhi 
Kotal.”’ 

“Vl come with you,” said Sybil. 

¢¢ What ? a3 

“Tl come with you to Khairabad.” 

“Yes, I thought you would. You'll have to come as 
a boy. I sent Dost Mahommed down to the Bazaar 
to get the complete outfit of a Pathan youth. We'll 
take a bourka as well, and that’ll change you from a 
Pathan lad into a woman, if necessary, in two seconds. 
Now, get together anything that you think will be 
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useful for yourself or for him. Don’t bother about lint, 
bandages, disinfectant, antiseptics, anything of that 
sort, because we'll stop at Kemp’s and load up with that 
sort of thing and what we can get in the way of concen- 
trated food stuff, chicken jelly, beef extract and so on.” 

“ T suppose there’s absolutely no possibility of getting 
a European doctor at Khairabad.”’ 

““ Ah, that’s just what there is, my dear. By the 
mercy and grace of God, Bennell of Pannu is out on one 
of his preaching and healing rounds. Tommy Dodd 
got news only yesterday that he was on his way to the 
Afghan Border. I'll send Dost Mahommed after him, 
as soon as we get beyond the Khyber.” 

“Who is he?” 

“One of the greatest of all medical missionaries; a 
great Christian, a great doctor, and a great hero. He’s 
asaint. If we can get him to Wendover in time, and 
you will do the nursing. . .” 

“Is he very badly hurt?” 

“Well, badly enough for them to send an urgent 
message, and...” 

‘“‘ They wouldn’t have sent for you if there hadn’t 
been ... if he had been...” 

‘“‘ No, my dear, they wouldn’t have sent for me if he 
had been dead—or dying. 

“ Hullo,” he added. ‘ There’sthecar. Now you tell 
Charmian all about it, or what you think proper to tell 
her about it, and I’ll leave a note for the General. You 
had best go as you are, till we leave the car. Tommy 
Dodd is going to drive us up to the end of the Pass, 
ae it will be a long ride, and you'll have to wear a 

ourka.”’ 


§2 
Richard Wendover, awake and conscious, stared idly 
at the door of his room as it opened to admit Shere 
Khan, a tall bearded man wearing the dress of a mendi- 
cant pilgrim, and a youth. 
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Wearily he closed his eyes. And then opened them 
again, as he realized that Shere Khan’s companions 
were—different. The sadhu was wearing gold-rimmed 
glasses and he was fair asa European. The youth was 
fair also. 

Again he closed his eyes, for the sadhu was an English- 
man talking English, and the youth was Sybil Ffoulkes. 

He hadn’t realized that he was as far gone as that— 
even if he had had a sword-thrust through each lung. 

Still, if one had to see things, what better than young 
Sybil? She had been rather on his conscience, and he 
would have liked to explain to her why he had to go that 
night. She’d forgive him when she knew the truth. 
Yes, being Sybil, she’d understand. She’d admit it 
was the only thing to do. Forgive him? Why, she 
would hardly have expected him to do otherwise. Good 
kid, Sybil. He had never appreciated her properly. 
And now it was too late. 

And so, for some weeks, it indeed seemed to be, but 
the great skill of the famous doctor, handicapped though 
it was by lack of most of the things that he needed, 
began at length to prevail. During that time, Sybil 
Ffoulkes, as the doctor freely admitted, was literally 
indispensable. Without her nursing, the patient would 
have died; for weeks he hung between life and death, 
weeks which were the happiest and the most anxious 
through which she ever lived. At times hope was 
almost extinguished, and her soul was plunged in the 
depths of black despair. At times, as when in delirium 
he, unconscious of her presence, talked to her and about 
her, she was uplifted, happy in the knowledge that 
through the dark days of disgrace and exile, she had 
been in his mind; that the inarticulate undemon- 
strative man who had apparently never spoken of her 
(as Ganesh Hazelrigg admitted) and had never written 
to her, had thought of her. 


“You know, my dear,” babbled Wendover in 
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delirium, “I felt pretty sure that you’d agree... 
You see, it was no good coming home ... It was no 
good coming back to India. Where could I go, except 
to Hell? ... And it was no good writing letters 
telling you a lot of tripe, and that it was all a mistake 
and a ‘wicked cruel shame ’.”’ 

Silence broken only by laboured breathing. 

““ How could I possibly dream of dragging anybody 
else down into the depths that I wasin? ... Aman 
thinks twice about going native himself. He thinks a 
long time before asking a woman to go native.” 


‘““We must get Breckinge’s body in, somehow .. . 
We'll bury him inside the Fort, and later on, they can 
give him a fine tombstone with a proper inscription on 
it. You know. ‘No man hath greater love,’ sort of 
thing.” 

Wendover laughed. To the listening girl it was 
rather dreadful, the bitter-sounding laughter of an 
unconscious man, hovering between life and death. 

“It was the right thing to do, wasn’t it? Ganesh 
didn’t think so, but I knew young Sybil would.” 


“What a mess. 

“It must have been a bit of a shock for the General, 
and I really was sorry, but what else could I do? Let 
Shere Khan be hanged? They’d have hanged him all 
right, you know. He hadn't a leg to stand on. Plain 
wilful murder. 

“It’s a damn shame the way they hang these Pathans 
for doing what they think the right thing... 
Might just as well hang an Englishman for giving a 
ee a black eye... Anyway, we got him out 
of it.” 


“It’s no good your grousing, Ganesh. You'd have 
done the same yourself, and you’ve got to say as much 
to Sybil Ffoulkes. You just say that. Tell her you'd 
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have done the same yourself. So would she, of course. 
She’s a sportsman.” 


“Don't!... Dowt!... Yes. Yes. Anything. 
It’s whatever you say, Bailitzin. Are you a civilized 
man or a wild beast? ”’ 

A mumbled incoherent torrent of words. 

“ Yes, if it takes me the rest of my life and costs me 
my life, I’ll wipe that out, Bailitzin.”’ 


“Sybil! ... Good Lord! How on earth did you 
get here? Sorry I didn’t write, but I didn’t want to 
drag you into this mess .. . Why should I accept a 


pardon? Pardon for what? Still, one couldn’t let a 
youngster face that. One knew too much about it, 
oneself. Had to come back. Major Richard Wend- 
over, D.S.O., of Napier’s Horse. Everyone looking and 
whispering. It’s a damn difficult position, you know, 
with Shere Khan on the one hand and Vere-Vaughan 
on the other... If I stay by Shere Khan, Vere- 
Vaughan’s Court-Martial may go wrong—and if I go 
back and leave Shere Khan... Can’t be done. 
Neither thing can be done. And that’s why my head 
is splitting. And to think that young Sybil...” 

The doctor entered. 

“ The man I sent to Pannu has just arrived,” said he 
to Sybil. 

‘“‘ Now we can go ahead. When we've got the tem- 
perature down and he has had some sleep, we shall see 
a lot of difference.”’ 

‘“‘ He’s going to live, Doctor ? ” 

‘ That’sin God’s hands. I think he will—now. He’s 
very strong, and he has led a perfectly healthy whole- 
some life upin these mountains. There's every hope.” 

“But only hope? ”’ 

“No, of course not. There's faith.” 

And Sybil Ffoulkes had hope and faith, which were 
justified. 
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Slowly Richard Wendover returned from his long 
sojourn in the Valley of the Shadowof Death. Slowly 
he regained strength, until the day came when he was 
carried from the chamber in which he had lain for weeks, 
and taken out on to the battlements of the Fort whence 
he could see his beloved mountains and look down the 
great valley of Khairabad to the far rugged ranges of 
the hills of Khairastan. 


To him came there daily the Khan Shere Khan 
Khudadad Khan Hassan Ali Khan of Khairastan, 
sitting in silence, a silence which occasionally he broke 
to praise Allah and to thank Him for his mercy and 
compassion in sparing the lives of his more-than-brother 
and himself. For he had sworn upon the Koran that 
should Gul Mahommed die, he would not survive him. 
Mounting his horse and accompanied by such as chose 
to follow him, he would ride into the country of Sufed 
Kot, and there meet his end, as quickly and bloodily as 
possible, among his enemies. 

But Allah had willed otherwise. Praise be to Allah 
the Merciful, the Compassionate. 


“ All things work out for good,”’ he observed senten- 
tiously, one evening as he spent his usual sunset hour 
with his friend. 

“Without doubt, though the good is well concealed 
sometimes. Of what were you thinking? ” 

“Why, of that dukandar whom I slew in the Sudder 
Bazaar at Peshawar.” 

“That was evil enough, Shere Khan. What good 
has come from it?” 

“Good? Why surely that is plain. Had I not slain 
the man, and had you not come to my rescue and fled 


with me, that Russian dog would be alive at this 
moment.” 
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“True,” agreed Wendover. ‘“ There’s that to it.” 

It would be cruel and unworthy to stress the fact 
that the murder, the rescue and the flight had defin- 
itely, and once and for all, made Richard Wendover 
an outlaw and an exile, a potential gaol-bird, very 
badly wanted by the Police, and unable to return to 
his native land. 

What a turn of Fortune’s wheel! What a stroke of 
Fate! Just when circumstances had brought him back 
to his own again, and Sybil was... 

“ By the way, did I ever tell you about that man ?”’ 
the voice of Shere Khan interrupted his melancholy 
musings. 

“You did,” he sighed. ‘‘ He gave you some bazaar 
gullt, and then he spat at you, and so you murdered 
him.”’ 

“* Ah, but I don’t believe I ever told you who he was. 
That was why I struck at his neck with a dagger in- 
stead of giving him a crack on the head with my /atht.” 

‘“‘ Never told me who he was? Why, who was he 
but a dukandar?”’ 

“No, I don’t believe I ever told you,’ said Shere 
Khan. ‘I knew there was something interesting I...” 

A sudden thought struck Wendover. 

“Who was he?”’ he asked sharply. 

“Why, that man Feodor the Monk. You know, up 
at Tashkent. The man who... 

Shere Khan turned his head sharply as his beloved 
friend groaned aloud. 

“ Oh, you thumb-footed ape, you bone-headed mule,”’ 
said Wendover. 

‘‘ Now, now, don’t excite yourself, Gul Mahommed.” 

“You owl. You jungly son of a down-country 
jackal. You bunnia ... Oh, my God!” 

Wendover laughed feebly. 

“What is it, Huzoor? ”’ 

“Why, in the name of Gehennum couldn't you have 
said sof You utter absolute...” 
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“ But why ? What does it matter, Sahib? What 
difference does it make ? ”’ 

‘ Difference ? The difference between a donation 
out of the Poor Box andarope. A rope with a noose at 
the end of it. The difference between the magnificent 
public service of—er—catching the second most danger- 
ous Russian spy in Asia, and just murdering a harmless 
and inoffensive shop-keeper.”’ 

“It was Feodor the Monk, Huzoor,”’ said Shere Khan, 
a little puzzled. ‘“ He was disguised as a piece-goods 
seller. I went to buy a Jung: for Bibi Jan. Wehada 
bit of a wrangle, and just when I was going to hit him, 
I recognized him as the friend of the man who beat 
you. So I killed him.” 

“Yes, you killed him. And instead of telling me 
that you had qualified for the Order of Merit, you let 
me think it was for the gallows.” 

And again Wendover laughed. 

““T don’t want any Order of Merit,’ observed the 
mystified Shere Khan. 

“No, and I don’t think you'll get it now. It’s a 
little bit late in the day.” 

“ But not too late to give the authorities a new 
version of the strange doings of Major Richard Wend- 
over and the Battle of the Sudder Bazaar,’ he added. 

“* Huzoor ? ” 

“Don’t you see, you fool? The brainless, bone~- 
headed Police were butting in on a most delicate Secret 
Service affair. There were we, quietly—itquidating I 
think is the word—the most poisonous enemy of the 
sirkar, and the Police have to come and butt in and 
make a public matter of it, a vulgar murder of it, a 
common street brawl. Sickening.”’ 

“It is the way of the Police,’’ observed Shere Khan 
sententiously. 

“Yes, entirely their fault, of course,” smiled 
Wendover, .. . 

“ Feodor the Monk!” he groaned. 


XVI 


™ ELL, I suppose it is time I thought about the 

best way of getting back,” said Sybil one 
evening, as she and the convalescent Wendover sat on 
the flat roof of his house in Khairabad Fort. 

“Back? Back to what?” 

“* Peshawar.” 

“You are not going back to Peshawar.” 

“Why not? ” 

“‘ Because I’m going to keep you here.”’ 

‘You are going to keep me here, Dickie ? ”’ 

ee Y es.’”’ 

“But... Youarealmost wellnow. Ican’t .. .’ 

“Oh, yes, you can, and oh, yes, you will, or I'll 
bring an action against you.” 

“An action for what? ”’ 

“‘ Breach of promise. You promised to marry me.” 

“You don’t want to marry me, Dickie,” she said 
quietly, carefully controlling her voice. 

“T didn’t say I did.” 

“Do you?” 

“No. I don’t know that I want to marry you. 
But you get this quite clear in your young mind—you 
are not going back to Peshawar.” 

““What am I going to do then?” 

“You are going to stay here.” 

“Stay with you always?” 

“ Always.” 


’ 


“ All right, don’t choke me,”’ begged Wendover. 


** Dickie, Dr. Bennell works other miracles besides 
those of healing.” 
416 
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“He performs marriages as a side line.” 

“This seems to be your chance then. While I’m 
weak and defenceless.” 


““T asked you not to strangle me.” 


42 
“Do you love me, Dickie ? ” 
“IT don’t know anything about that, but I like you 


about the place. I’m not going to let you out of my 
sight again, young Sybil.” 


§3 


To the wedding came Ganesh Hazelrigg, with the 
intention of being best man, only to discover that Khan 
Shere Khan Khudadad Khan Hassan Ali Khan of 
Khairastan had no intention whatsoever of yielding 
that office to any man onearth. As hesawit, Khan or 
no Khan, he was Richard Wendover’s man, his best 
man, his only man, and by his side he would stand at 
his wedding, as Wendover had stood at his. 

“Why, of course,” agreed Sybil. ‘‘ Who's to give 
me away, if you are Dickie’s best man?” 

“T refuse to be married unless you give me away, 
Major Hazelrigg,’’ she smiled, with greater earnestness 
and deeper feeling than she showed. 

It was a genuine comfort to her that this solid stolid 
Englishman, so representative of all that was sane and 
normal and British, in spite of his fantastic and in- 
credible way of life, should represent her father at this 
strange ceremony, this wedding held in the hall of a 
Border fortress; the parson dressed as a mendicant 
Sadhu ; her husband as a Pathan warrior; the best 
man, the Khan of Khairastan ; her bridesmaids Pathan 
girls of the Khan’s family, arrayed in purple and fine 
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linen save for the satin trousers ; everything so strange 
bizarre and dream-like. 

And so with a radiant happiness and an ineffable 
gratitude to God who had brought this marvel about, 
she was married to Richard Wendover ; and she knew 
that in his way, he loved her, loved her and wanted her. 

His way might be different from the way of other 
men, but so was he different from other men—which 
was why she loved him so. 


$4 


The honeymoon was spent in Kashmir, in one of 
the loveliest spots in the whole world, a Paradise on 
earth; and to Sybil Ffoulkes was given the great 
reward of her great faithfulness. 


EPILOGUE 


ND at the famous Durbar, when certain of the 
Great Ones journeyed to Khairastan, putting 
their trust in the good faith of Khan Shere Khan 
Khudadad Khan Hassan Ali Khan, it was finally and 
fully agreed that the Road should be driven through 
Khairastan, and that the Khan would guarantee the 
safety of the builders of the Road; and, after its 
completion, the safety of those who used it and passed 
along it upon their lawful occasions. Also, that the 
Khan of Khairabad would agree to the raising of a 
regiment to be known as the Khairastan Rifles, whose 
main business should be to guard the Road, in return 
for a handsome subsidy, much of which would neces- 
arily go to their maintenance and up-keep. 

All proposals made by His Excellency were readily 
and freely accepted by the Khan who, on his side, made 
one stipulation which the representative of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King Emperor must accept, 
and to which he must agree, if the proceedings were to 
pass off without a: hitch. 

He must be allowed to nominate the officer command- 
ing the Khairastan Rifles, and that officer must be 
allowed to choose his subordinates. In short, it must 
be a Pathan Regiment commanded by a Pathan and 
officered by Pathans. 

To which His Excellency made reply that, provided 
the Khan’s nominee were acceptable, the plan could 
certainly be given fair trial. 

Whereupon Khan Shere Khan Khudadad Khan 
Hassan Ali Khan of Khairastan, rising to his feet, 
declared that the man he had in mind was his 
blood-brother and life-long friend, the Sirdar Gul 
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Mahommed, who was at present the Wazir of Khaira- 
stan State. 

And with no suggestion of a smile upon his sagacious 
face, the famous Major Bartholomew Hazelrigg gave 
his strong support to the proposal, testifying that he 
had known the Sirdar Gul Mahommed for many years, 
that he was a soldier of great experience; and had, 
moreover, shown himself, in Khairastan State, to be a 
Wazir of marked ability. 

Colonel Ormesby then, with serious mien, enquired 
whether such an appointment would be popular, and 
whether the body of Irregulars to be known as the 
Khairastan Rifles would welcome the appointment of 
the Sirdar Gul Mahommed to the post of Commandant. 

“That point can be settled here and now,” quoth 
the Khan, and advancing from his seat in the shamiana, 
he addressed the vast gathering of the tribesmen of 
Khairastan. 

““Oh, men of Khairastan,’’ boomed forth his great 
voice. ‘‘ When our pultan is raised and we wear the 
uniform of the Khairastan Levies, receive our new rifles, 
occupy our new Forts above the Road, and are in all 
respects like a British Regiment, who shall be our 
Colonel ? ”’ 

And with one heart and voice, with a roar that 
echoed from the hill-sides like the sound of the sea, came 
the answer : 

“Gul Mahommed !”’ 


THE END 


This novel is companion book and sequel to ‘' The Man of @ 
Ghost.” Other adventures of Major Ganesh Haselvigg are sot 
forth in the book ‘' Beggars’ Horses *’ (John Murvay). 
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DANGER ! AND OTHER STORIES. 

THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. 
RODNEY STONE. 

A DUET. 

THE GREEN FLAG. 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. 
ROUND THE FIRE STORIES, 

THE SIGN OF FOUR. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 

THE LAST GALLEY. 

MICAH CLARKE. 

CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR. 

UNCLE BERNAC. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘“ KOROSKO.” 
THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 

THE LOST WORLD. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
MURRAY’S POPULAR 3s. 6d. net NOVELS 
SPANISH MAINE. P. C. WREN. 
ON APPROVAL, and other Stories. 
DOROTHY WHIPPLE 


SHINING WINDOWS. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
THE SEA ROAD. JEAN WHITE. 
THE MAIDEN. MYRTLE JOHNSTON. 
SQUEEZE. JOHN LAMBOURNE. 
EXPLOSION. P. C. WREN. 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTER. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
TAMARA. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
THEY KNEW MR. KNIGHT. DOROTHY WHIPPLE. 
BUMPHREY’S. R. H. MOTTRAM. 
RED LILAC. LORD GORELL. 


KNIGHT RELUCTANT. CUTHBERT HEADLAM. 
CROWN AND COVENANT. DUNCAN McLELLAN. 


WINDS OF PITY. NELL HANSON. 
THREE MEN AND DIANA. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
WIFE FOR SALE. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
FALSE MORNING. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
BEGGARS’ HORSES. P. C. WREN. 
TANGLED LOVE. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 


Illustvated Cheap Editions. 


BEAU GESTE. 


By P. C. WREN. With Portrait of the Author, and 4 Coloured 
Plates and 25 Black and White IJlustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 44 Line Illustrations and a 
Frontispiece in 3 Colours by SyBit TAWSE. 3s. 6d. net. 
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Conan Doyle Uniform Edition 
3/6 net each 


Crown 8vo., Red Cloth, Coloured Top, Picture Wrapper. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
SIR NIGEL. 

THE CASE-BOOK OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
THE MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
THE VALLEY OF FEAR. 

HIS LAST BOW. 

THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
THE REFUGEES. 

THE MARACOT DEEP. 

THE WHITE COMPANY. 

THE ADVENTURES OF GERARD. 
DANGER ! AND OTHER STORIES. 

THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. 
RODNEY STONE. 

A DUET. 

THE GREEN FLAG. 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. 
ROUND THE FIRE STORIES. 

THE SIGN OF FOUR. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 

THE LAST GALLEY. 

MICAH CLARKE. 

CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR. 

UNCLE BERNAC. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘‘ KOROSKO.” 
THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 

THE LOST WORLD. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
MURRAY’S POPULAR 3s. 6d. net NOVELS 
SPANISH MAINE. P. C. WREN. 
ON APPROVAL, and other Stories. 
DOROTHY WHIPPLE 


SHINING WINDOWS. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
THE SEA ROAD. JEAN WHITE. 
THE MAIDEN. MYRTLE JOHNSTON. 
SQUEEZE. JOHN LAMBOURNE. 
EXPLOSION. P. C. WREN. 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTER. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
TAMARA. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
THEY KNEW MR. KNIGHT. DOROTHY WHIPPLE. 
BUMPHREY’S. R. H. MOTTRAM. 
RED LILAC. LORD GORELL. 


KNIGHT RELUCTANT. CUTHBERT HEADLAM. 
CROWN AND COVENANT. DUNCAN McLELLAN. 


WINDS OF PITY. NELL HANSON. 
THREE MEN AND DIANA. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
WIFE FOR SALE. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
FALSE MORNING. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 
BEGGARS’ HORSES. P. C. WREN. 
TANGLED LOVE. KATHLEEN NORRIS. 


Illustrated Cheap Editions. 


BEAU GESTE. 


By P. C. WREN. With Portrait of the Author, and 4 Coloured 
Plates and 25 Black and White Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 44 Line Illustrations and a 
Frontispiece in 3 Colours by Sypi TAwsE. 3s. 6d. net. 
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A Selection of 


MURRAY’S 2/6 net NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. full-length novels, with Picture Wrappers, in colour. 


PERCHANCE TO DREAM. 
DOWN THE SKY. 
PORTRAIT IN PASTEL. 
THE BROKEN ROAD. 

THE FOUR FEATHERS. 

THE TRUANTS. 

SEED OF ADAM. 

CHILDREN OF THE HILLS. 
INKY WOOING. 

THE KINGDOM THAT WAS. 
THE SECOND LEOPARD. 
WEEK-END AT FORTHRIES. 
PELICANS IN THE SKY. 
REMEMBERED HILLS. 
DEATH BY MISADVENTURE. 
THE UNMEASURED PLACE. 
TROOPER FAULT. 
FORTHCOMING MARRIAGES. 
JESS. 

MOON OF ISRAEL. 

UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
THE NEW RECTOR. 

THE THIEF OF VIRTUE. 
JAN AND HER JOB. 
BAWBEE JOCK. 

THE DEVOURING FIRE. 
DEVIL’S DRUM. 

‘*HE WHO FIGHTS ”— 
OVERTURE TO FORTUNE. 
YOUNG MISTLEY. 

THE PHANTOM FUTURE. 
PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES. 
JOHN FRENSHAM, K.C. 
BROKEN MARRIAGE. 
QUEER PARTNERS. 

NO SECRETS ISLAND. 


Mary Lutyens. 
Margaret D’Arcy. 
Marjorie Booth. 
A. E. W. Mason. 
A. E. W. Mason. 

A. E. W. Mason. 
Violet Campbell. 
Allan Govan. 

John Lambourne. 
John Lambourne. 
John Lambourne. 
C. E. Lawrence. 
Harold Baldwin. 
Diana Darling. 
Barbara Malim. 
John Lambourne. 
John Lambourne. 
Mary Lutyens. 

H. Rider Haggard. 
H. Rider Haggard. 
Stanley J. Weyman. 
Stanley J. Weyman. 
Eden Phillpotts. 

L. Allen Harker. 
Amy McLaren. 
Lord Gorell. 

Lord Gorell. 

Lord Gorell. 
Marjorie Booth. 

H. Seton Merriman. 
H. Seton Merriman. 
H. Seton Merriman. 
Sinclair Murray. 
Sinclair Murray. 
Sinclair Murray. 
Alan Sullivan. 


MURRAY’S 2/- net NOVELS 


NEW ADDITIONS 


By P. C. WREN. 
SINBAD THE SOLDIER. 


“The unexpected is always happening—first-rate entertainment.”—The 
Morning Post. 


By Kathleen Norris. 
FALSE MORNING. 


‘““A most readable romance . . . full of nice people and natural talk.” 
—Sunday Times. 


TAMARA. 


“Mrs. Norris gives some delightful character sketches in human situations.” 
—Ldinburgh Evening News. 


Anstey, F. 
VICE VERSA. The best and best-known laughter-making story of school. 


Atherton, Gertrude. 
THE CRYSTAL CUP. An unusual story of an ultra-modern woman. 


Castle, Agnes and Egerton. 


WROTH. A costume romance of the Regency, with galloping post- 
chaises, dare-devil young noblemen, and a proud heroine. 


Copplestone, Bennet. 


THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS. Exciting stories which reveal the 
English Secret Service as it really is: silent and supremely competent. 


TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP. “‘A first-rate story.’—Daily News. 


De la Pasture, Mrs. Henry 
PETER’S MOTHER. ‘Peter's mother is as delightful a character as 
the imagination of a novel writer ever figured forth.’—Daily Telegraph. 


Diver, Maud 


A WILD BIRD. ‘Exceptional in the delicacy with which the characters 
are drawn, and in its affectionate understanding of the best side of India. 
A sound piece of work.’—Times. 


MURRAY’S 2s. net NOVELS—conitsnued 


Diver, Maud—continued 


BRAVE WINGS. Being Part II of ‘A Witp Brrp.’ This book continues 
the story of Eve Challoner that was begun in ‘ A Wild Bird.’ For the whole 
story the books should be read in the right sequence. 


‘BUT YESTERDAY—’ ‘An arresting and powerful book. A strong 
story full of unexpected happenings.’—Daily Chronicle. 


LONELY FURROW. One of her most popular Indian romances. 


UNCONQUERED. ‘Unconquered’ would place Mrs. Diver in the 
front rank of our novelists were she not already there.’—Daily Graphic. 


STRANGE ROADS. Of the courage of a man, and the faith of a woman. 


THE STRONG HOURS. Maud Diver’s theme is treated with rare skill 
and broad sympathy—a moving story with strong emotional appeal. 


SIEGE PERILOUS. ‘A thoroughly enjoyable and to-be-recommended 
book.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


Doyle, A. Conan 


THE MARACOT DEEP, and Other Stories. ‘Conan Doyle is a story- 
teller of genius. He achieves effects in the fantastic and the macabre of 
which few living authors are capable.’—Sunday Referee. 


THE CASE-BOOK OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. ‘ These last adventures 
show no signs of flagging vigour or failing ingenuity..—Dasly Telegraph. 


UNCLE BERNAC. A memory of the Empire. A stirring romance of 
the Napoleonic Period. 


MICAH CLARKE. A moving romance of the Monmouth Rising—of 
stirring gallantry and of proved appeal. 


THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE. ‘A romance of the unromantic’ is 
the author’s description of this tale, which abounds in lively incidents. 


RODNEY STONE. A gallant, stirring story of sport and sportsmen in 
olden times. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. What of the men? The men were bred in 
England: The bowmen—the yeomen—the lads of dale and fell. 


SIR NIGEL. A prelude to ‘The White Company,’ wherein the gallant 
Sir Nigel wins his spurs and his lady. 


ADVENTURES OF GERARD. Of the greater adventures. With 
sword, imagination and wit, he served Romance—and the reader—well. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. Intrepid, witty and 
always gay is the hero of these amazing exploits. 
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MURRAY’S 2s. net NOVELS—continued 


Doyle, A. Conan—continued 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Keenest thrills 
and mysteries de luxe which stir the blood and make the heart beat faster. 


THE MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Thousands of his 
admirers will revel in these memoirs of the famous sleuth. 


THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Again is Sherlock Holmes 
triumphant, with his established methods ever newly applied. 


THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. A Curse, then a Mystery ; 
at last the solution by that master, Sherlock Holmes. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR. Who murdered Sholto? The last and highest 
court of appeal in detection, Sherlock Holmes, solved the problem. 


HIS LAST BOW. SOME REMINISCENCES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
‘Of the first vintage, sparkling, rich and very palatable.’—Daily Graphic. 


VALLEY OF FEAR. Another Sherlock Holmes story, rich in excitement. 


COLLECTED POEMS. ‘Such ringing rhymes and inspiring sentiments 
deserve to be popular wherever the national character is valued at its 
true worth.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


Gorell, Lord 


THE DEVOURING FIRE. ‘Come with all your wariness and realism 
about you, yet he will force you to take the strange happenings on credit. 
At last something new has come from the mystery-makers.’—Tsmes. 


Haggard, H. Rider 


JESS. A famous romance that has charmed thousands. 


MOON OF ISRAEL. ‘A moving and stirring tale, with an abundance 
of exciting episodes. A vivid piece of writing.’'—Daily Graphtc. 


Harker, L. Allen 


MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS. One of the most fascinating child- 
creations in modern fiction. 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY. [Full of tenderness, 
humanity, and charm. A book of pure delight. ; 


MONTAGU WYCHERLY. The Wycherlys have captured the hearts of 
many thousands of readers. This is the story of Montagu grown up. 


JAN AND HER JOB. Her people are delightful, her children a joy. 
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MURRAY’S 2s. net NOVELS—tontinued 


Hope, Anthony 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. Peggy is the most delightful and 
original person Mr. Hope has ever created. 


TRISTRAM OF BLENT. Originality of construction, of character 
and of dialogue. 


Lambourne, John 
TROOPER FAULT. ‘ As good as Conan Doyle at his best.’— 
Birmingham Post. 
Mackenna, R. W. 


O ROWAN TREE. ‘Homely, pathetic, humorous, tragic and lofty in 
spirit and told with all the charm of a born story-teller.’—Scotsman. 


FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER. A delightful romance by an author 
who has quickly gained the hearts of all who love Scotland. 


BRACKEN AND THISTLEDOWN. Stories and studies of Scottish 
village life and character. 


THROUGH FLOOD AND FIRE. ‘He has the power of vivid story- 
telling, a remarkable gift for atmosphere, and, finest of all, his people 
are real human stuff.’—Daily Telegraph. 


McLaren, Amy 
BAWBEE JOCK. The human story of a great love which nearly—but 
not quite—ended in tragedy. 

Macnaughtan, S. 
A LAME DOG'S DIARY. ‘One of the most amusing books of the 
year.’—Evening Standard. 

Mason, A. E. W. 


THE BROKEN ROAD. A great romance of the Indian frontier, filled 
with the glowing colours of the East. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. A. E. W. Mason’s most famous novel. A 
romance of courage, vivid and inspiring. 


Merriman, Henry Seton 


THE SOWERS. Of Russia in the old days. A story of personal courage 
and moving circumstance. 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. A romance of Indian 
Mutiny days, giving a remarkable pen-picture of contrasting characters. 
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MURRAY’S 2s. net NOVELS—continued 


Merriman, Henry Seton—continued 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. Romance, written with human insight and 
sparkling wit. 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. ‘ Barlasch is a masterpiece.’ 
RODEN’S CORNER. An engrossing drama—full of brilliant dialogue. 


FLOTSAM. A fine tale by a storyteller of the front rank. Pluck, devotion 
and courage: epigram, interest, joy—those are the ingredients. 


THE LAST HOPE. The last work from Seton Merriman’s pen, yet as. 
rich with enjoyment as any. 


Norris, Kathleen 


WIFE FOR SALE. ‘Mrs. Norris tells a story delightfully and in the 
most refreshing manner.”—The Queen. 


SECOND-HAND WIFE. ‘A most readable novel. Fresh and warmly 
alive.”’—Everyman. 


WALLS OF GOLD. ‘Mrs .Norris is a clever fashioner of readable 
novels.” —Morning Post. 


TANGLED LOVE. “ There is no doubting she has maintained the 
Norris tradition.”"—Datly Telegraph. 


TREEHAVEN. ‘Mrs. Norris never loses her magic.’—Everyman. 
‘Mrs. Norris always draws real characters.’—Lirerpool Evening Express. 


THE LUCKY LAWRENCES, ‘Gail is a lovable figure.’—The Times. 
RED SILENCE. ‘So refreshing and pleasant.’—A berdeen Press. 
PASSION FLOWER. ‘She can tell a story | ’—Sunday Referee. 


STORM HOUSE. ‘So pleasantly written, so human and true.’—Liverpoot 
Post. 


BELLE-MERE. * Deserves to be a best-seller ! ’—News Chronicle. 


LUCRETIA LOMBARD. ‘Lucretia is a charming creature.'.—News 
Chronicle. 


THE LOVE OF JULIE BOREL. ‘Thoroughly attractive.’—Birming- 
ham Gazetie. 


PASSION FLOWER. ‘Mrs. Norris is immensely competent: she can telb 
a good story, and keep a firm hand on laughter and tears.’—Sunday Referee. 


THE LUCKY LAWRENCES. ‘Gail is a lovable figure, one who will un- 
doubtedly win her way into the affections of Mrs. Norris’s readers.'—Times. 


HILDEGARDE. ‘ A rich, colourful theme, elaborated by Mrs. Norris with 
descriptive detail and impeccable skill.'—Aberdeen Press and Journal’ 
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MURRAY’S 2s. net NOVELS—continued 


Norris, Kathleen—continued 


THREE MEN AND DIANA. ‘Again Mrs. Norris has created one of 
her charming heroines.’—The Daily Telegraph. 
BARBERRY BUSH. ‘A full and engrossing narrative. Readers will 
enjoy Mrs. Norris’s new story of a woman who makes her way through 
ost aaa to sunshine. It is a book that makes for optimism.'—Datly 
sVeWs. 

OUTLAW LOVE. ‘As full of excitements and chivalrous gallantry 
and fiery romance as Mrs. Norris can pack it; and she is a very good 
packer.’—Evening News. 

THE FOOLISH VIRGIN. ‘Told with a freshness and sureness of 
touch that at once delight and convince the reader. Pam is one of the 
most charming heroines in modern American fiction.’—Scotsman. 
JOSSELYN’S WIFE. The skein of life tangled by misunderstanding, 
unravelled by faith and love. 

HARRIET AND THE PIPER. Faced with a terrible problem, Harriet 
takes the harder course and wins through to love’s reward. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. Love sacrificed and yet triumphant. 
SISTERS. A realistic study of life and the conflict between love and 
hate, 


MOTHER. This story expresses something of the understanding of life 
and motherhood, with their pathos, joy and pain. 


THE STORY OF JULIA PAGE. ‘ Julia is a counsel of hope. She 
starts with every drawback and ‘‘ makes good.” ’—Evening Standard. 


MARTIE THE UNCONQUERED. The story of how Martie wins 
through—with only her buoyant youth, and beauty to help. 

THE HEART OF RACHAEL, The very human study of a woman’s 
heart tried in the crucible of marriage. 


THE BELOVED WOMAN. ‘A lovable story of really lovable people 
whose acquaintance it is good to make.’—Sunday Times. 


LITTLE SHIPS. ‘Mrs. Norris has that rare gift of creating interest in 
ordinary people in ordinary situations.’—Times. 


THE BLACK FLEMINGS. A tale of die-hard family pride and tradition 
and of up-to-date youth—and naturally in the end youth wias. 


Phillpotts, Eden 


WIDECOMBE FAIR. A delightfully human comedy of village life from 
the master hand of Devonshire’s greatest novelist. 


THE THIEF OF VIRTUE. 
‘It’s Dartmoor, be it understood, | And say “ The Thief of Virtue’s ’ good 
Zo there’s no call for me to go For al) his Dartmoor tales be z0.’— ; 
Pune 
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MURRAY’S 2s. net NOVELS—continued 


Stratton-Porter, Gene 


FRECKLES. The love story of a lonely waif and his Swamp Angel. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE LAND. A girl’s struggle for freedom, pictured 
with Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s distinguishing insight. 


MICHAEL O’HALLORAN. BE SQUARE is Mickey’s slogan. To read 
this refreshing story is a tonic. It is full of the joy of life. 


LADDIE. Written in quite unique fashion and holding a freshness and 
charm given to few novels. 


THE WHITE FLAG. ‘A stronger, deeper, and more vividly human 
story than any she has written.’—Daily Mail. 


HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. Linda Strong is a clear-eyed modern 
girl. Her personality radiates vigour and her heart is the home of truth. 


Vachell, Horace A. 


BROTHERS, ‘A book to love and to live in awhile, and a book which 
will not lightly be forgotten.’— Westminster Gazette. 


THE HILL. A romance of Friendship. A fine, thoroughly manly novel. 


JOHN VERNEY. In which the author relates the later life of the hero 
of ‘ The Hill’ and his friends. 


QUINNEYS’. A lovable story that makes real and lasting friends. 


THE SHADOWY THIRD. ‘A study of a human soul, full ot real discern- 
ment and sympathy.’—Evening Standard. 


THE FACE OF CLAY. ‘ A powerful and fascinating book, with elements 
of tragedy, as well as pathos and humour.’—Daily Chronicle. 


Weyman, Stanley J. 


OVINGTON'S BANK. A truly great story from the pen of the admitted 
master of historical romance. 


THE NEW RECTOR. An absorbing story of compelling human interest, 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. The famous romance of the days of Cardinal 
Richelieu. 


QUEEN'S FOLLY. ‘Fine proportion and sound colour. ‘ Queen’s 
Folly ” is good art and good history.’—Observer. 


Whipple, Dorothy 


GREENBANKS, ‘ Astonishing powers as a portrait painter..—RaLpu 
Straus in the Sunday Times. 
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MURRAY’S 2s. net NOVELS—continued 


Wren, P. C. 


BEGGARS’ HORSES. ‘“ Well up to his standard both in unusual 
excitements and in the ingenuity with which they are presented. There is 
no lack of genuine thrills.”—The Sunday Times. 


PORT O’ MISSING MEN: Strange Tales of the Stranger Regiment. 
“Irresistible; in his happiest vein. They are all first rate.”—Glasgow 
Herald, 

ACTION AND PASSION. “ The P. C. Wren of ‘ Beau Geste’ is with 
us again. It is superbly told.”—Saturday Review. 

FLAWED BLADES. ‘These are good stories and there is red blood 
in them.’—Sunday Express. 

VALIANT DUST. ‘The same rich colour and deep passion which 
characterized ‘‘ Beau Geste.” ’—The Star. 

MYSTERIOUS WAYE. ‘ One excitement follows another, and the best 
scene of all leaves one gasping at its audacity.’—Sunday Times. 

THE MAMMON OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. “ A real thriller. Simply 
satanic subtlety. Buy, beg, borrow, or steal it.'.—Morning Post. 
SOLDIERS OF MISFORTUNE, ‘Has all the qualities—vividness, 
pace, humour, and termific incident.’—Daily News. 

BEAU GESTE. This is the First Edition at Two Shillings of P. C. Wren’s 
famous novel. 

BEAU SABREUR. ‘ As good as “ Beau Geste.” ’—Daily Chronicle. 
BEAU IDEAL. ‘ Another “Beau Geste.’’ A fine story full of humour 
and strategical resource.’'—Daily Mail. 

GOOD GESTES. Stories of Beau Geste, his brothers, and certain of 
their comrades in the French Legion. 

THE WAGES OF VIRTUE. A vivid picture of life in the French Foreign 
Legion. 

STEPSONS OF FRANCE. True tales of the Foreign Legion. 

THE SNAKE AND THE SWORD. ‘A story often tragic in its incident, 
but powerful in holding the reader's interest.’—Glasgow Herald. 

DEW AND MILDEW. ‘The author not only knows his India, he 
loves her.’—Harrogate Herald. 

FATHER GREGORY. ‘Provides ‘‘ human documents,” the study of 
which is varied and enjoyable.’—The Times. 

DRIFTWOOD SPARS, ‘A colourful picture. IJts hero is the son of a 
Scottish mother and a Pathan father. And things do happen.’—Birmingham 
News. 


Edited by P. C. Wren 


SOWING GLORY: The Memoirs cf ‘' Mary Ambree,” the English 


woman Legionary. 
‘ A tour de force on which the author is to be congratulated.’—The Times. 
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